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L. BRICE P. DISQUE, CHIEF OF AIRPLANE SPRUCE PRODUCTION, AND JOHN D. RYAN, DIRECTOR GENERAL OF AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION, FALLING 
A LARGE SPRUCE IN ONE OF THE AIRPLANE SPRUCE & LUMBER CO.’S CAMPS IN THE QUINAULT REGION NORTH OF HOQUIAM, WASH. 
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Quality 


We ed Doors 


meet war-time exactness 


The apparent tendency toward higher efficiency in all lines in 
order to merit the higher prices made necessary by higher wages, 
has found Weed Quality up to the scratch—proving that even 
tho when the demand was not quite so exacting we were giving 
our customers better than ordinary values. 


Of course much of this merit is due to the California White 
Pine we use in making our doors—and this suggests that per- 
haps in connection with doors and windows you may want us 
to ship you Bevel Siding, Lath, etc. 


Leading Jobbers Sell Weed Quality Doors 





Weed Lumber Company 


Weed, California t 
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Hemlock 
Pine and 
Hardwoods 








‘‘Wisconsin’s 
Very Best’’ 











WRITE US FOR PRICES. 


TERMS OF SALE: NET CASH—F.O.B. CARS NEOPIT, 
WIS. Inspection and tally at mill final. It is not necessary to pay 
for stock as soon as purchased, but it must be paid for when or- 
dered moved, and it must be moved within thirty days after pur- 
chase, unless special arrangement has been made extending the 
time. Grades are standard association and competent inspectors 
in our employ insure you grade and scale as purchased. 


The Menominee Indian Mills, 
NEOPIT, WISCONSIN. 
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For Quick 
Sale 


We offer the following 
items in Dry Northern 
Hardwoods. 





Anticipate Your Needs Now: 


rm wee 


BASSWOOD 


200 M 4/4 No. 2 & Better 
300 M 5/4 No. 2 & Better 
35 M 8/4 No. 2 & Better 
50 M 214 & 6” & wider No. 2 
& Better 
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MAPLE 


200 M 5/4 No. 1 & Better 
60 M 6/4 No. 1 & Better 


Car and 
Cargo BEECH 
Shipments 50 M 4/4 No. 2 & Better 


200 M 6/4 No. 2 & Better 
In addition to having direct 
connections with the Grand 
Rapids & Indiana and Michigan 
Central railroads, we also ship 
by cargo to lake points. 


Boyne City Lumber | Co. 


Boyne City, Mich. 


Inquiries Solicited. 
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Rise from Your Chair and 
Salute Lieutenant Smith 


Hereafter it may not be plain Billy Smith who calls 
upon you to sell lumber, but Lieut. William Travers 
Smith. There will soon be seven of these men traveling 
east of the Mississippi River selling fir and spruce side- 
stock for the Spruce Production Board and they will be 
enlisted men, starting probably with commissions as sec- 
ond lieutenants and with chances for promotion presum- 
ably based upon their expertness in disposing of the 12,- 
000,000 feet of side-stock that has already accumulated 
and the further production incident to the Government’s 
supply of the specially selected grades of fir and spruce 
for military purposes. 

The innovation is an interesting one that will add some- 
what of romance to the rather prosaic lot of the travel- 
ing salesman. It is to be hoped, however, that they will 


, not be compelled to wear heavy military uniforms during 


such hot, weather as prevails at the present time. 





Valuable Information Is Given to 
Millwork Manufacturers 


It is to be hoped that no mill work manufacturer or 
laning mill operator who reads the AMERICAN 
4UMBERMAN will fail to read the report of the Ohio Asso- 
lation of Retail Lumber Dealers which appears upon 
page 44 of this issue. The discussion of millwork con- 
ditions and of the organization and registration of mill- 
Work manufacturers for Government work is most in- 
forming and such operators everywhere should take the 
advice that Mr. King and Mr. Morris gave at this meet- 
, MZ, and which is quite fully covered in this report. A 
Breat deal of the work that heretofore has occupied plan- 
mills will necessarily have to be abandoned or deferred 

48 non-essential, and it is important that the kind of work 





which is necessary or which is permitted be as equitably 
distributed as possible in order that the resources of the 
industry may be kept alive till the period of rehabilitation 
after the war during which tucir productive capacity will 
be urgently needed. 





Air Patrol Against Forest Fires a 
Possible Future Commonplace 


Tt has been several years since State Forester Cox of 
Minnesota argued at some length for the use of hydro- 
airplanes in forest patrol in that State, pointing out that 
the proximity of lakes and forests thruout the State made 
this system of patrol convenient and practical, and that 
the establishment of such a patrol service would afford 
also an opportunity for the training of aviators. The 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN does not recall that airplane 
forest patrol has been systematically introduced any- 
where in the United States, but the news now comes that 
an air-boat is being built for the provincial government 
of British Columbia, especially for forest patrol work. 

The range of vision to be obtained from this kind 
of patrol is of course superior to anything that can be 
secured from lookout towers, except by the employment 
of a very much larger corps of observers. Weather con- 
ditions may of course occasionally interfere, but forest 
fires are not apt to start during those periods when 
storms interfere with the air patrol work. This system 
also should have the advantage of catching fires in their 
inception. 





Government Recognizes Need of 
Better Housing for Farm Help 


From time to time the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has 
urged the building of comfortable and attractive houses 
for farm workers as a long step in the direction of solving 
the problem of obtaining and holding farm laborers of 
the right type. The war has emphasized this need, be- 
cause the drafting of the young men has necessitated look- 
ing to those of more mature years for the farm labor 
supply, at least while the war continues. Naturally most 
of the older men are married, and therefore homes suit- 
able for families to live in must be provided. 

Some of the reasons that have been presented by the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN are reiterated and emphasized in 
a timely bulletin issued by the United States Department 
of Agriculture, written by G. I. Christie, assistant to the 
secretary, and Clarence Du Bose, special assistant, entitled 
‘*Supplying the Farm Labor Needs.’’ The introduction 
contains the following paragraph: 

‘<There is at this time a need for a larger number of 
comfortable homes for the tenants and hired help on the 
farms. The old shack which was simply a place in which 
to exist will no longer satisfy the workers. For the ap- 
pearance of the farm and the beautification of the country, 
suitable, comfortable homes should be built and main- 
tained. The building of houses for the help will allow 
many farmers, instead of moving to town, to remain in 
their own homes on the farms, where they can render the 
greatest assistance to the community and to agriculture.’’ 

The advice is pertinent and should be made effective 
use of by retailers in their advertising and in personal 
contact with their farmer trade. 





An Association That Is Proud 


of Its Achievements 


Tn extending an invitation to the lumber trade press to 
attend its quarterly business meeting to be held on Aug. 
21 the secretary of the Wholesale Sash & Door Associa- 
tion says: ‘The presence of representatives of the press 
at the business session of our organization is an innova- 
tion.’’ This is true and it. is an innovation on the adop- 
tion of which that organization should be congrat- 
ulated and commended, not especially because it is a 
courtesy to the press but because it shows that the men 
at the head of this organization have come to a broader 
view of present day association methods. Governmental 
authorities no longer look with suspicion upon trade or- 
ganizations, but under the influence of the Federal .Trade 
Commission they have come to recognize the great value 
to industry and to the Government of codperative, organ- 
ized effort, and business men and industrial leaders have 
been urged to organize and maintain associations in their 
various lines to the end that more efficient methods of man- 
ufacture and distribution may be brought about and the 
public, as well as business and industry, be benefited as a 
result. 

Whenever an organization persists in holding its meet- 
ings behind closed doors, however, there irresistibly fol- 
lows a lurking suspicion, at least, in the minds of the 


people that things are being done that will not bear the 
light of publicity. This seldom is the fact and as a rule 
these meetings are devoted to discussions of ways and 
means of effecting economic and efficient manufacture, 
better and more efficient distribution of products, pro- 
ceedings that appropriately and with entire safety could 
be blazoned from the housetops. The leaders of the asso- 
ciation under discussion have recognized the injustice and 
ill effects to the industry that might follow a continuation 
of meetings from which all but actual members of the 
organization were excluded and have adopted the broader 
policy of welcoming publicity for all their deliberations. 
They have nothing to conceal and on the other hand have 
reason to feel a sense of pride in what the association has 
accomplished for the industry and what the individual 
members are doing in the way of codperating with the Gov- 
ernment. In constructive work in the matter of cost ac- 
counting, sales methods ete. the organization has set a 
splendid example that other associations well might follow 


with benefit to their members and to the industries they 
represent, 





THE War is making itself felt in every direction. The 
supply of colored ladies available for day laundresses 
in St. Louis is being depleted by the employment of negro 
women for common labor by a local concern, and pre- 
sumably the rate that it pays of $2 a day will affect the 
cost of washing hereafter in that city. In Chicago, how- 
ever, the prevailing rate for domestic day labor has been 
around $2.50 for some time. 
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Times Demand Complete Harmony in the 
Ranks of the Lumber Industry 


These are portentous times in the world’s history and 
likewise portentous in the history of the lumber industry. 
If there ever was a time when full codperation and unity 
of action are necessary in the industry that time is now. 
Government control of prices, of transportation, of labor 
and of materials, and the heavy demands for forest pro- 
ducts that are essential to the winning of the war, make 
it necessary for the industry to codperate fully with the 
Government and nowhere has the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
found in the industry in any section of the country a 
disposition to do otherwise. But to get effective results 
in codperation with the Government there must be full 
codperation in the industry itself and its members must 
be in full accord, each willing to forego his personal opin- 
ions and his personal feelings for the good of the whole 
and for the sake of maintaining harmonious relations 
with representatives of the Government having to do with 
the lumber trade. 

Unfortunately there have arisen recently some misun- 
derstandings between representatives of the Government 
and representatives of the southern pine industry that have 
in turn led to some regrettable differences between members 
of the industry itself. This breach should not be per- 
mitted to widen, but the big, patriotic leaders of the in- 
dustry should throw themselves into the breach, close the 
gap and restore the harmonious relations that heretofore 
have existed, If representatives of the Government have 
done an apparent injustice to the industry this injustice, 
in order to maintain harmony, should be borne patiently 
and an earnest endeavor made to present the facts in 
such a way that justice finally will be done. Such pre- 
sentation can be made only with a united front, and the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN appeals to the men who are in the 
forefront of the battle, as it were, to get together, bury 
any differences that may have arisen and with a unity of 
purpose and a spirit of codperation that can not be de- 
nied continue to present the real facts to those in author- 
ity at Washington until definitely favorable results have 
been obtained. 

In this connection it may not be amiss to direct at- 
tention to the great need in the industry today of an ef- 
fective, well fortified and properly administered national 
association, a body that can speak with the voice of 
authority as representing the entire industry and suf- 
ficently well financed for it to be able to assemble the 
facts and figures without which it will be working in the 
dark and to stand as a watchman on the tower, surveying 
the entire field, ready at any time to direct its efforts 
to the point where the most good can be accomplished. 
With a big, broad gaged man at its head and the nucleus 
of an effective organization the National Lumber Man- 
ufacturers’ Association is in shape to be made a powerful 
influence for the good of the industry and a great aid 
to the Government in this time of stress, but it can not 
go forward with its plans, nor can it become the potential 
power it should be, unless it is loyally and vigorously sup- 
ported by all branches of the industry. A majority of the 
affiliated regional associations have endorsed the present 
plans of the National association and authorized the 
necessary financial support. If the others that have not 
yet taken definite action do so without delay and the 
National is given the necessary financial support the 
work as planned will go forward, the organization will be- 
gin to function properly and the entire industry will feel 
the beneficial effects. 

Then, for the good of the entire lumber industry, let 
differences be forgotten, let there be complete harmony in 
the ranks, a united support of the parent organization, and 
an even stronger determination to put forth every effort 
and devote every resource of the industry to the one great 
object of helping to win the war. 





Government Schedule of Item Prices 
on Southern Pine Criticized 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has received from Frank 
H. Campbell, sales agent in Chicago territory for the 
Peavy-Byrnes Lumber Co., a somewhat comprehensive de- 
tailed criticism of the schedule of item prices that go to 
make up the average price of $28 fixed as the maximum 
on southern pine by the price fixing committee. 

Applying these prices to the proportion of product 
shown in the statement of the Wausau Southern Lumber 
Co., of Laurel, Miss., as published in the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN of July 6, Mr. Campbell figures out that, as ap- 
plied to this mill product, such prices come to an average 
of $27.28. He thinks, however, that the proportion of 
grades in that production may not be perhaps entirely 
typical or at least asks the question as to whether this 
may not be the case. In his opinion, the average long- 
leaf timber will produce a somewhat larger proportion 
of B&Better and No. 1 and No. 2 common. In reply to 
this question the AMERICAN LuMBERMAN is informed that 
that company makes a practice of cleaning up its wind- 
fall timber in its cutting operation as it goes along 
which may perhaps somewhat increase the proportion of 
the lower grades. 
: Putting that question aside, however, Mr. Campbell 
insists that too much of the profit of mill operation is 
loaded upon the higher grades in this schedule, leaving 50 
percent or more of the mill product limited to a price 


that produces a very meager profit. In this respect, he 
contends, it is out of level with the usual differentials pro- 
duced by the law of supply and demand in the market. 
He points out that the maximum price measures an ad- 
vance of $1 over the old market on timbers while reduc- 
ing the price on 1- and 2-inch stock $1 to $3. Taking 
it as an example, a piece of 8 x 8 timber 20 feet long of No. 
1 common at $24 a thousand would come to $2.56. The 
same piece if cut into five 1-inch boards and one 2-inch 
backing board would come to $2.66 at $30 for the 1-inch 
and $25 for the 2-inch. This he points out is practically 
$1 a thousand more ‘‘ for sawing, trimming, sorter, truck- 
ing, stacking, taking down, trucking again and planing 
millwork in converting it into boards.’’ Naturally the 
average longleaf mill will prefer to sell timbers rather 
than boards. 

This being true, the maximum price will be maintained 
only upon those sawmill items that are in greatest demand 
and which but for the price limitation could readily be 
sold for more money. On the other items, however, on 
which the maximum price as established is relatively high 
competition will naturally tend to reduce the natural 
market price below the established maximum price, thus 
leading to a deficient realization upon such items. The 
result will be that the mill instead of securing an average 
of a trifle over $27 for its product will perhaps secure 
something like $26 instead of the $28 allowable price 
contemplated in the price fixing order. 

If, however, this tendency persists sufficiently upon 
certain items the price fixing committee has reserved the 
option of reducing the established price upon such items 
and without waiting for the end of the present price pe- 
riod. 

Mr. Campbell submits a schedule of recommended 
changes in these item prices in order to produce an aver- 
age of $28. 

In this schedule he makes no change in B&Better ceiling 
54 inches x 4 inches or No. 1 boards. He makes reduction 
of $1 to $2 in B&Better flooring, partition, drop siding, 
¥%-inch ceiling and finish, altho reducing thick B&Better 
finish $3. He makes reductions of $1.50 to $2.50 in ‘*C’? 
finish. In %-inch ceiling he favors a reduction of 50 
cents in No. 1 and No. 2; of $1.50 in No. 1 drop siding; 
and makes increases of 50 cents on No. 2 drop siding and 
$1 on No. 2 flat grain flooring 1 x 4 and 1x 6. He 
increases the entire list of No. 1 and No. 2 dimension 
and No. 3 boards by $1, except that 2 x 4’s 22 to 24 feet 
long are increased only 50 cents, No. 2 boards are in- 
creased $1.50 to $2. The entire list of timbers is re- 
duced $2. a | 

It will be recalled that the argument submitted by the 
Southern Pine Association before the Federal Trade Com- 
mission as prepared by Charles 8. Keith submitted a sug- 
gested list of item prices figured upon eight different 
bases of costs. The third column of this tabulation was 
intended to produce an average price of $27.72 and it is 
interesting, therefore, to compare this schedule of price 
items with that proposed by Mr. Campbell and that which 
was promulgated by the price fixing committee. Upon 
making this comparison it will be found that Mr. Keith 
supports Mr. Campbell’s idea as to timbers, his figures 
on this part of the list being materially below those of 
the price fixing committee. In regard to the No. 1 and No. 
2 common items, however, Mr. Keith’s figures do not 
agree with Mr. Campbell’s, being lower than those of the 
price fixing committee in proportion, rather than higher 
as our contributer suggests. 

The entire contribution under review shows a great 
deal of study of this subject and would be published in 
full if the matter were up for active consideration at this 
time. The most effective use of it, however, that can be 
made is to submit it in connection with a revision of the 
prices at the end of the present period, both to the price 
fixing committee and those representatives of the south- 
ern pine industry who may be.in conference with it upon 
such matters. It is, of course, important that the rela- 
tions of item prices shall correspond closely with the aver- 
age of market conditions; and it would be very desirable 
if more of the manufacturers would take an active interest 
in compiling and producing accurate statistics of this sort. 





A Clever Piece of Advertising That Bears 
a Lesson for Shingle Manufacturers 


Thru the kindness of a prominent retail lumberman the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has been furnished with a copy 
of the memorandum on the subject of maintenance of 
prepared roofing which is being distributed in the con- 
struction division of the Quartermaster Corps and which 
altho an official Government document is printed by the 
Prepared Roofing & Shingle Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion and which apparently has been prepared with more 
or less assistance from that organization, because it is a 
very clever piece of advertising copy for prepared roofing. 

The entire theory of the memorandum appears to be 
that even such an excellent covering as the ordinary roll 
roofing will give better service if the matter of proper 
maintenance is given attention. It appears that such 
roofing has proved to be leaky at a number of different 
camps and the memorandum assigns a number of causes— 
none of them reflecting in any way upon the quality of 
the material but suggesting improper application or abuse. 
Among these causes are listed the holding of fire drills 
on the roof by men with hob-nailed shoes or the occur- 


rence of loose nails and rubbish which when stepped on 
cause punctures. It may be also that the roofing was 
laid without the use of lap cement, or nails may have been 
driven into the cracks which leave them free to work 
loose. Such roofing may also be injured, the memorandum 
states, by shoveling snow off with steel shovels, or where 
the roof surface joins the higher structure the lap may 
have been made on the outside of the clap-boards instead 
of back of them. 

From suggestions contained in the memorandum it 
would appear that that weak and generally undependable 
building material, wood, is responsible in at least three 
different directions for failures that might improperly be 
charged against prepared roofing. Loose or weak roof 
boards may give when being walked over and thus cut or 
break the roofing against the adjoining boards, The 
shrinkage of lumber to which the roofing is nailed may 
cause wrinkles in the roofing, which wrinkles may come 
just below the lap and cause water to set back under the 
lap. A similar shrinkage of roof boards at ventilator 
and eaves may allow winds to get between the roof boards 
and the roofing, thereby loosening the joints or in some 
cases blowing off strips of roofing. 

This review started out to commend this memorandum 
as a clever piece of advertising literature and regrets 
very much being diverted at this point from its main pur- 
pose. It seems necessary to point out, however, that a 
roof that measures 18 feet when laid does not at some 
future period measure only 16 feet because of shrinkage 
of the roof boards. Such shrinkage is entirely local, con- 
fined to each individual board; and if the boards are 8 
or 10 inches in width the only occasion for wrinkles in 
the roofing would be a slight wrinkle for each individual 
boards, If the boards ran crosswise of the roof the 
wrinkles would naturally run crosswise and_ thus 
could interfere with the laps; but if the boards run in 
this direction it is rather difficult to see how they could 
also cause vertical wrinkles in the roofing at the cone 
or eaves, and thus provide a space for the zephyrs to get 
beneath the roofing and do damage to it. It is necessary 
to remind our prepared roofing friends that the shrink- 
age of lumber is lateral and that it does not shrink end- 
wise to any appreciable extent. Furthermore, a casual 
observation of the many roll roofing covered buildings 
to be seen from an elevated train in a city like Chicago 
suggests the idea that the wrinkling of prepared roofing 
appears to be largely a matter of destiny incorporated into 
it in manufacture; and that if it is built to expand and 
wrinkle it is going to do both entirely regardless of 
whether it is laid upon boards or over shingles, and with- 
out much regard ‘to the direction in which the sheathing 
boards run upon the roof. 

The memorandum contains complete instructions for 
the maintenance and repair of prepared roofing, proper 
periodical inspection and the like. It is commendable in 
that it shows that the manufacturers of such roofings are 
desirous (in the case of Government work at least) that 
such roofings shall give satisfaction in service and that 
they are willing to go to some trouble to secure this result. 
It might be well indeed if the manufacturers of wooden 
shingles would do somewhat more in this direction as 
opportunities permit—altho of course a roof of wooden 
shingles once properly laid does not require such con- 
stant and such careful attention as is here directed for 
prepared roofings. 





Postponement of Hoo-Hoo Annual an 
Evidence of Patriotism 


The action of Supreme Snark W. A. Priddie and the 
Supreme Nine of Hoo-Hoo in deciding to postpone for 
one year the Hoo-Hoo Annual, as detailed in an an- 
nouncement printed on page 46 of this issue, the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN believes will meet with the 
hearty approval of every member of the order. Inas- 
much as no questions of policy demand the considera- 
tion of the membership at this time and the business 
affairs of the order are running along smoothly and 
satisfactorily there is no pressing need for the Annual 
to be held, and as the members generally are engaged 
in work incident to the winning of the war it is an 
evidence of a high order of patriotism to postpone the 
meeting and thus make it unnecessary for the officers 
and members to take that time away from their occu- 
pations or from their efforts at home to aid in prepara- 
tions for the Liberty loan campaign and for other pa- 
triotie work. 

Of course, this is a disappointment to Chicago and the 
members of the fraternity here who were planning to 
make the stay of the visitors in the city a pleasant 
and memorable one, but they will accept the decision 
of the Supreme Nine without murmur, hoping that ere 
the date for the postponed Annual arrives the war will 
have been gloriously ended, the world will be at peace 
and the Annual in Chicago in 1919 may be made the 
occasion for a grand jubilation and celebration of a 
great victory for liberty and democracy. 





THE OARS of a row boat are often referred to pictur- 
esquely as ‘‘the ash,’’ but this term is no longer descrip- 
tive, inasmuch as it has been found that Douglas fir makes 
very excellent oars and the United States steamboat 1n- 
spection service at Washington, D. C., is now making 
elaborate tests with a view to the extensive use of this 
wood in naval, emergency fleet and merchant marine use. 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


SAWDUST BRIQUETTES FOR FUEL 

In a recent edition of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in the 
“Query and Comment” department there was an item rela- 
tive to some material used for compressing sawdust and 
shavings into brick form for fuel purposes. We would ap- 
preciate very much any information you could give us on this 
subject, as we have a large amount of surplus kiln dried 
sawdust and shavings that would make excellent fuel for 
domestic purposes if we could find some way to compress it 
into brick form. Do you know of any machine in the market 
for doing this work ?—INQuIRY No. 81. 

[The compressing of sawdust into briquettes by the 
use of a suitable binder of pitch or tar offers no par- 
ticular difficulties and can be accomplished usually by the 
same machinery that is used for the briquetting of coal. 
The only difficulty is to perform this work at a cost that 
will permit the sale of the product at a price competitive 
with other fuels. There is no established industry of this 
sort in the United States at the present time. It has been 
tried by a number of concerns at different times and 
different places (chiefly in the West), but as far as is 
known none of the concerns formerly manufacturing saw- 
dust briquettes are engaged in this business at the present 
time. If there are any such the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
does not have their addresses, 

A special form of sawdust briquetting machinery was 
devised in the West in which, instead of the use of a 
pitch binder, a string was wrapped around the outside of 
the completed briquette. The usual process, however, is 
to mix with the sawdust a certain proportion of pitch or 
rosin, either a wood tar product or coal tar product, heat- 
ing the mixture and keeping it under heat until the bri- 
quetting operation is performed. 

The briquetting of coal is widely practiced in other 
countries, but very little has been done in development 
in this field in the United States as far as the briquetting 
of coal slack or waste coal dust is concerned. Coke, of 
course, is marketed to a considerable extent in a briquetted 
form. The present developments in the utilization of fine 
coal for fuel, however, are in the direction of using it in 
a finely powdered form and throwing it into the furnace 
in such a way that it burns while in a state of suspension 
in the air. This method of firing has been successfully 
adapted for use on locomotives as well as in stationary 
power plants and results in securing a maximum of effec- 
tive heat units from the fuel as well as a maximum pro- 
ductive capacity for the boiler. It is also capable of very 
close regulation of the volume of fuel consumption to the 
working load, as the volume of fuel consumption can be 
instantly changed at any time, Indeed, it is quite likely 
that some development in the use of wood for fuel in a 
similar finely powdered form may be brought about in 
the future. There is no reason why finely powdered wood 
could not be burned in this way as effectively as the 
finely powdered coal. 

The inquirer has been supplied with the addresses of 
some manufacturers of coal briquetting machinery who 
doubtless can inform him regarding the availability of 
their product for the briquetting of sawdust. For infor- 
mation as to the commercial practicabilities of the process 
the inquirer is referred to the Forest Products Laboratory, 
Madison, Wis., which probably has some data upon the 
subject.—EDITor. | 





A. R. E. A. LUMBER SPECIFICATIONS TO BE 
REVISED 

Committee No. 7 of the American Railway Engineering As- 
sociation is now drawing up a proposed specification for 
classification and grading of timber and lumber for use in 
all classes of railway structures. This committee would be 
very glad to receive copies of specifications and classifications 
already drawn up and in use by the different lumber manufac- 
turing associations thruout the country. 

We are anxious to give careful consideration to all classes 
of timber and lumber, especially southern pine, white pine, 
oe fir and other species in general use thruout the United 

ates, 

We will be glad to have you extend the invitation to 
lumber manufacturing associations to forward us any in- 
formation and make any suggestions that will be of benefit to 
this committee. Any publicity you may see fit to give to this 
matter will be appreciated—W. H. Hoyv, Chairman of Com- 
mittee, 401 Wolvin Bldg., Duluth, Minn. 


[The writer in addition to being chairman of this com- 
mittee is assistant chief engineer of the Duluth, Missabe 
& Northern Railway Co. These specifications as published 
in the handbook of the American Railway Engineering As- 
Sociation are important ones that receive wide considera- 
tion in railway engineering circles, and it is important that 
in the revision the latest official practices of association 
lumber grading receive wide recognition. This inquiry, 
therefore, is respectfully referred to the secretaries of all 
of the manufacturers’ associations concerned in the pro- 
duetion of railway material, and to the chairmen of the 
grading committees of these associations, Their atten- 
tion will also be specifically directed to the publication of 
this inquiry —Eprror. ] 





CAR SUPPLY FOR SPRUCE SIDE STOCK 


ee reference to your letter of July 17, regarding the 
ment of spruce side-stock from Government cutting; 
. od is no question but what the Government will stand 
a of the mills that are cutting on this.material when it 
— to facilitating its transportation, as it has already 
. ered the mills that cars will be furnished to any concern 
utting on Government requirements. 
ig are glad to see you giving this matter discussion in 
ur valuable paper, and appreciate your interest in this 
matter very much. 
an might perhaps be very glad to know that to date we 
deale received twenty-five or thirty communications from 
aon a thruout the eastern United States, all referring to the 
- termed the matter of spruce side-cut was brought to their 
- on thru the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN columns.—C. H. 
ARDS, Manager Spruce Bureau, West Coast Lumbermen’s 
elation, Portland, Ore. 


[The Auzrican LUMBERMAN in its issue of July 20, 
ry and Comment Department, published a previous 





letter from Mr. Edwards indicating the need of finding a 
large market for the side-stock of spruce accumulated 
in the production of airplane material, The AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN inquired as to whether under these circum- 
stances it might not be possible to secure expedited ship- 
ments so that such stock when sold would actually reach 
the purchaser and Mr. Edwards replies as above. 

In spruce, therefore, it would appear that there is a 
chance of buying stock and actually getting it within 
some reasonable period, and to this fact the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN editorially directed attention in its last 
issue.—EDITOR. | 





LOCUST POSTS WANTED 

I have been very much interested in the “Query and Com- 
ment” columns of the AMHRICAN LUMBERMAN. 1 would like 
to hear from anyone owning or knowing of any locust posts 
from three inches up, to be eight, nine or ten feet in length.— 
Inquiry No, 89, 

[The above inquiry comes from Michigan and will proba- 
bly reach some of our readers who can supply this item. 
The address will be supplied upon request.——LDITOR. ] 








RAISING SUNKEN LOGS 


We believe that at some time in the past you published an 
article on the recovering of sunken logs from river bottoms. 
We wish to get an estimate on the cost and as to the equip- 
ment necessary, and would be very thankful for any informa- 
tion you may give us.—INquiry No. 72. 


[The above inquiry comes from Wisconsin. The 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN received a similar inquiry in 1916 
and realizing that a great deal of this work has been done 
in and about Muskegon, Mich., wrote to John Gow, a 
veteran lumberman of that city, who replied as follows: 


Replying to yours of the 10th, asking information regarding 
raising of logs from a lake, we raise all kinds from the Mus- 
kegon Lake as well as we do from the river of the same name, 
altho our methods are a little different. On the lake we use 
what are called floats that are made of good floating timber, 
and they have chains with dogs fastened on the float to hold 
the sunken logs raised. On the float is a winch that has a 
good line for the purpose of hauling the log from the bottom 
to the surface, which then is dogged to the float. After 
locating the log, skidding tongs are fastened to the line on 
the winch and dropped over the log and drawn up. On the 
river we use a large scow, properly fitted up with hoisting 
engine etec., which pulls the logs from the bottom of the 
river and places them in pile on the banks for drying. We 
would advise anyone who has the amount of logs to raise 
that you mention in your letter to come to Muskegon and see 
the operations, as he could get far better information than 
he could by anyone writing. We expect to be operating in 
about a month now, and we would be perfectly willing to take 
extra pains with anyone desiring to obtain such information. 
—JAMES Gow LuMBER Co., by Gow, president, Muskegon, 
Mich. 


Special floats, usually manufactured in the form of hol- 
low cylinders about 6 inches in diameter and about 6 feet 
long, have been used in some instances and in 1910 the 
Alexander-Stewart Lumber Co., Wausau, Wis., was re- 
ported as_using with much success a device-of this sort 
that was invented by a Mr. Boll who at that time lived 
in Merrill, Wis., but whose present address the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN does not know. At various times other in- 
ventions in other parts of the country relating to floats 
for raising sunken logs have been described, 

As to the cost of recovering dead-head logs, it is prob- 
able that some accurate information exists in the records 
of the boom company at Menominee, Mich., which ended 
its active operations the past season. An inquiry from 
any of the lumber manufacturers at that point will prob- 
ably secure the information.—Eb1rTor. | 


SOUTHERN PINE CRATING LUMBER OFFERED 


We wish to inquire if you could furnish us with the name 
or names of firms in the market for southern pine for crating, 
size 14% inch to 2 inches thick, 1 to 4 feet long, 2 to 6 inches 
wide.— Inquiry No. 60. 


[The above inquiry comes from Alabama. There has 
been a considerable demand for crating lumber and it is 
probable that some of our readers will be interested in 
this offer, The address will be supplied upon request.— 
Ep1vor. 


PAYING FOR LUMBER BEFORE GETTING IT 


The writer has read with a good ueut of interest the 
communication from a Pittsburgh wholesale firm on trade 
acceptances, on your Query and Comment page of your 
issue of the 10th. 

He may be right, but we desire to take exceptions to 
the view that it is up to the retailer to pay for material 
before getting it or, in other words, financing his business 
for him. From our point of view, it is getting to be a 
“pretty how-do-you-do” when a retailer is obliged to pay 
an invoice as soon as he gets it irrespective of when he is 
going to get the material. We can not see any logical 
reasoning in this at all. Just because the wholesalers tie 
up a lot of money in shipments is no reason why the 
retailers should come in and make it good. 

We will give you a case that happened to us jyst re- 
cently. We ordered a transit car of material in April. 
Thru error in billing ete. this car did not get in here 
until the 2nd of this month, or over three months after 
we ordered it, and then it came in in very bad shape, Can 
you or anyone else give us any good reason why we should 
give the use of our money or our name to this concern for 
over three months because some stupid billing clerk in 
some railroad office had billed this wrong? We can cite 
you another reason why this is all wrong. We have com- 
ing to us now from one of the biggest manufacturing con- 
cerns in the South a carload of 2x8 No. 1 common yellow 
pine. Yesterday we sold this entire car to one of our 
customers. Do you think that we would have the nerve 
to go to our customer and ask him to pay for this stuff 
before this car gets in? He would laugn in our face and 
tell us to cancel the order and he would buy elsewhere. We 
could talk to him until we were black in the face but we 
don’t believe we could convince him that he was doing 4 
patriotic duty by financing our business for us, 

Supposing we have a customer who vuys considerable 
material from us, of which we have several. Just because 
of this fact we would took nice to go to them and say, 
“We have this stuff here in our yard and we need the 


money and as long as you are going to buy this much 
material during the next two or three months please give 
us a note or a trade acceptance for this.’’ Isn’t the case 
parallel? Or supposing your glover vr clothier or meat 
dealer or a dozen other business men should come to you 
with the same proposition, Just because you buy 
groceries etc. from the different dealers would that be 
reason enough for them to ask you for trade acceptances 
from you because you were going to buy that much stuff 
from them for three months in advance? 

The wholesaler might say that the lumber or material 
on invoice already sent was already bought. Suppose it 
is; it doesn’t belong to the man who bought it until it 
is delivered, does it? Anyway, that is our understanding 
of it. We don’t know what the carrying out of the sug- 
gestion of our Government with regard to food and other 
matters has to do with this, but we are doing this in our 
vicinity as well as we know how and you wouid go a long 
way before you can fmd anyone to beat us in this respect, 

In conclusion, we wish to advise that we are open to 
conviction on paying for material before we get it, but at 
this writing we are not convinced that we should help to 
finance any wholesaler, as it is hard enough to finance 
our own business, For our own part, we can not under- 
stand why you should be asked to educate the retailer on 
a proposition of this kind, 

Perhaps they are right, but we can’t see it,—-INQuiry 
No, 92. 

[The above somewhat vigorous communication comes 
from a well known large retail lumber concern in Penn- 
sylvania, 

There are two main theories of merchandising of goods 
which involve their transportation, One theory is sale 
at the mill or factory door or what is known as a price 
f. o. b. cars at shipping point. Here there is no question 
but what the purchaser closes the transaction at that point 
and the property is his and the settlement, of course, 
should be made at the time of shipment. The question 
of delay in transportation and the consequent tying up 
of th money is one that it is up to the buyer to wrestle 
with. 

The other theory is one of a delivered price where in 
theory the seller of the goods attends to their transporta- 
tion, pays the freight and turns them over to the purchaser 
f. 0. b. cars at the delivery point. Here, of course, a cor- 
responding logic would suggest that if the transaction is 
a cash one it is a C. O, D, transaction, cash on delivery, 
which, of course, does not mean cash prior to delivery, 

In the lumber trade another theory of merchandising 
has been set up, but it must be conceded it has never been 
very thoroly established, This is a theory of the seller 
which contends that the transaction here takes of the 
character of both an f. 0. b. sale and sale at delivered 
point. The manufacturer asserts that his part of the con- 
tract is performed when he places the lumber on cars at 
the mill or shipping point and that this is a point where 
the sale is actually completed; but that as a matter of 
accommodation to the purchaser he quotes the price in its 
delivered form, absorbing the freight, which is equivalent 
to guaranteeing that the shipment shall not weigh more 
than a certain estimated weight. If it does weigh more 
than that he stands the difference in freight, while if it 
weighs less he profits to that extent, and under ordinary 
circumstances the shipment usually weighs less than the 
estimated weight. 

Under this theory, if it prevails, the seller is entitled 
to settlement upon his invoice regardless of arrival, and 
if the contract of sale is made with these provisions the 
purchaser should not be heard to object. If, however, 
the purchaser insists either upon a straight f. o. b. price 
or a straight delivered price he is, of course, entitled to 
the usual construction of such terms, which have long 
been defined in commercial practice and the decisions of 
the courts.—EDITOR. ] 





A FORD COULD HAVE NO BETTER USE 


Please allow me to lay a matter before you which I think 
of great importance, and which I feel sure you will as well, 
knowing as I do your sentiments along these lines, 

Briefly, I am on this station representing as camp secre- 
tary the Brotherhood of St. Andrew, a lay organization of the 
Episcopal Church. We are concerned wholly with the matter 
of working for the good of our men, and the men of all the 
other churches, along the line of encouraging clean speech, 
clean living, and attendance at special services, such as the 
Communion in our church and any services corresponding to 
this in other bodies. In addition to this, we cojperate with 
the Y. M. C. A. and all other organizations working for the 
same ends. The conditions on the station are remarkably 
good considering the various sources from which the Navy 
is recruited, and may well be considered a source of pride 
to every American citizen, At the same time, more or less 
work is necessary to keep up this high standard and the 
department, the station administration, the chaplains, Navy 
and civilan, and, in fact, everyone welcomes and assists in 
our work, 

As you know, the station is to be expanded to a great de- 
gree; and even now the territory is so extensive that it is a 
man’s size job to cover it—as a matter of fact, it can not 
be done as it should. 

Where you come in is right here; I want to get a Ford 
and the Brotherhood does not and can not furnish one—it is 
quite as much as it can afford to do to furnish absolute essen- 
tials. Our funds are contributed entirely by the membership 
of our own church; while we do (and are glad to do) a great 
deal of undenominational work. I have therefore hit upon 
the plan of writing my friends in my former love, the lumber 
trade, to invite them to contribute to such an extent as they 
feel. they can toward this good end. You are on this list, 
and I shall be very glad to have you join in this good cause 
and I feel sure your readers will be glad to be among the 
many (from some of whom I have heard already) who have 
been very happy to make what appeals to them as a personal 
contribution to the good of our fine lads; who are giving up a 
good deal at the best, and may give up all, for the uplifting 
of humanity. 

Please note that I said briefly, but I have been unable to 
put the matter more briefly than this and, at that, I have 
not said half I would like to say to you about this great place. 
—ALEXANDER HAMILTON, Secretary, Department of Army and 
Navy Work, Brotherhood of St. Andrew, Great Lakes Naval 
Training Station, Building 404, Camp Perry, Great Lakes, Ill. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS 


The exceptionally high temperatures that have pre- 
vailed over a wide area of the country and for several 
successive days had the effect of repressing trade and 
industry generally, as well as further to impair crop pros- 
pects. Corn especially was hard hit by the recent heat 
wave, but altho the prospective yield now is far below 
what previously seemed certain it is still very likely 
that it will exceed that of last year. The wheat yield, 
however, will be smaller, almost wholly due to the 
impairment of the spring crop. While occasional 
showers have fallen in Texas recently, the drouth in 
that State is still severe, to the further detriment of 
the cotton crop, which is disappointing. Commercial 
business has been brought under still tighter restric- 
tions as a result of the continuously greater concentra- 
tion by manufacturers in all lines on Government busi- 
ness, and phenomenal outputs on war contracts are 
witnessed, and these would be considerably augmented 
were it not for adverse labor and other conditions. 
Government production was not materially deterred 
because of the high temperatures, due to the great zeal 
of manufacturers and their employees in their efforts to 
push war production to the utmost regardless of per- 
sonal comfort and other considerations; it was rather 
the commercial trade that suffered. Building still 
slumps, operations in 126 cities during July involving 
total expenditures of $36,575,327, a decrease of 26.5 per- 
cent from July a year ago and of 70 percent from July, 
1916. Bank clearings show a steady increase and are 
now notably heavy, and the number of business failures 
decreases, indicating sound business conditions. For the 
week ended Aug. 1 these failures numbered 149, com- 
pared with 155 for the previous week and 243 in the like 
week of 1917. Money conditions continue tight, 6 per- 
cent being the accepted rate for call money, and nothing 
under 4% percent is reported from any section, 

- * * 


Government orders continue the backbone of the 
market and still take large quantities of timbers for 
ship construction and lumber for cantonments; and, 

business being heavy, manufacturers 
SOUTHERN are optimistic. Mill stocks generally 
PINE are badly broken as a result of the 
heavy Government demand and many 
mills have withdrawn from the market on this account. 
Stocks of dimension especially are lower than ever and 
no chance for replenishment is apparent. Bookings of 
commercial business show a decrease, retail stocks as 
a rule being fairly complete, the dealers having acquired 
a good supply of futures before the advanced freight 
rates went into effect; it is thought, however, that 
those without adequate fall supplies will be in the mar- 
ket by the last of this month, But with war orders so 
heavy manufacturers naturally are not inclined to 
worry over the trend of commercial trade. Operations 
in some districts have been interfered with considerably 
by labor shortage, the recent storm which inflicted some 
damage to certain large mills, and the continued drouth 
and consequent shortage of water. Trade in southern 
pine at distributing centers is generally characterized 
as small and spotty; satisfactory business, outside of 
Government, being reported from only here and there. 
Eastern yards have been able thru a better car supply 
to strengthen their stocks and some in turn have re- 
ceived a larger run of inquiries, largely from Govern- 
ment and war contracting sources. Country retailers 
still practice a waiting policy, showing no intention to 
buy until the price situation, not yet entirely clear to 
them, clears up. The bigger city yards, however, are 
reported better buyers, evidently for reshipping rather 
than for building operations, which continue as small 
as ever. Dimension and boards are reported the best 
selling items and as higher thruout the list. Prices are 
firm according to the Government basis, no concessions 
being reported from any section, The AMERICAN 
LLUMBERMAN’s price index, averaging the prices secured 
for twenty popular items, this week stands at $29.59, 
compared with $29.28 last week. Orders for the week 
ended Aug. 9 were reported to the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation by 134 member mills as amounting to 53,857,- 
405 feet; shipments to 63,653,601 feet, and production to 
65,814,123 feet, eompared to a normal production of 
these mills of 84,554,920 feet. 

* * * 


Government and commercial business alike suffered 
from the intense heat that oppressed the North Caro- 
lina pine belt during the last week, operations being 

held up and many employees reported 


NORTH prostrated. Lumbermen generally 
CAROLINA chose this time for short vacations 
PINE and naturally production and _ busi- 


ness generally declined. The labor 
shortage, according to numerous reports, is hitting the 
manufacturers sharply and many complaints are heard 
that unless relief is forthcoming soon they will be 
forced to suspend operations entirely. Shipments have 
been quite heavy, especially by water. A slight increase 
in the sale of rough lumber is reported, altho none of the 
transactions was particularly large, and the inquiries 
received are few. Better grades of rough lumber are 
slow movers, but more box board business has been 
‘forthcoming. The price question is troublesome, many 
buyers refusing to pay the figures asked by the mills, 
while the mills show no intention to make concessions. 
The demand for dressed lumber has not been so good, 
most orders being for mixed ears. Prompt delivery 
infallibly is requested, and the good effect on the mar- 
ket of the removal of restrictions on shipping is easily 
apparent. Prices on the whole are strong. Reports 
from the eastern consuming markets indicate a tendency 
toward softness, much lumber having been received 
lately, most of which is being used by wholesalers and 
retailers in filling old business. Not much new busi- 
ness is booked, the building situation being as lethargic 


as ever, most orders being received coming from box 
manufacturers. 
* * * 

Business is characterized as rather better than usual. 
The Government and its contractors continue to absorb 
most of the higher grade stocks and the railroads are 
buying whatever of them is left. 
Strictly commercial business is not so 
brisk, excepting that the calls from 
vehicle and furniture manufacturers are larger. Altho 
the box makers as a general rule are well supplied, hav- 
ing stocked up to capacity earlier in the season in 
expectation of scarcity or transportation troubles, at 
some points they continue to absorb the common stocks 
and at others to buy for future delivery. There is a 
heavy call especially for timbers and for poplar and a 
fair demand for oak boards. Prices are firm all around, 
cars none too plentiful, according to most reports, and 
the labor supply is fair for the time being—until cotton 
picking season starts, in the case of the southern mills. 
‘‘Firm as a rock’’ describes the market at eastern dis- 
tributing centers. Here plenty of business is in sight, 
but several large orders from the Government and the 
Allies have taken so much stock from the market that 
ability to fill commercial requirements is problematical. 
Shipments have come along faster lately and orders that 
were outstanding have been filled whenever possible 
before new business was taken on. Industrial con- 
sumers in the Kast, including box makers, are well 
stocked, but are eating into their supplies swiftly as a 
result of record production, and it is evident that they 
will be in the market as eager buyers before long. As 
a rule, there is a good run of business from retailers. At 
the middle western points business seems not so good, 
altho a better feeling prevails in the expectation of 
active business with the coming of fall. 


* * * 


HARDWOODS 


Eastern spruce finds a good demand and a strong mar- 
ket. Stocks, especially of boards, are very small and 
the difficulties in obtaining replenishments caused the 
dealers to maintain a firm stand and 
to hold out for higher prices. True, 
receipts are of good sizes, but almost 
all is for Government uses. Many 
shippers are still busy on large orders for South Brook- 
lyn construction work, and there are rumors of other 
large contracts pending, one already having been placed 
for dormitory construction at Quincy, Mass. New Eng- 
land reports indicate that Canadian spruce producers are 
shipping all the material possible across the border, this 
having had the effect at some local points of under- 
mining the Government prices. This competition has 
not, however, extended farther south or to interior 
points, as the Canadian mills, as well as those in the 
Adirondacks, are beset with labor and transportation 
troubles that prevent them from placing much stock in 
markets where it is needed. 


” * * 


Eastern centers hold small stocks and there are plenty 
of takers for whatever is offered. Prices adhere strongly 
to lists and some advances are reported. Business at 
middle western points is no better 
than can be expected at this time of 
year, but indications are that fall 
trade will be large, all crops, excepting 
corn, in the northern States looking good and beyond 
danger, and distributers look for a big demand from 
farmers for rough lumBer for shed and other farm con- 
struction if crop expectations are realized. But while 
retail sales are small at present there is a relatively 
good commercial demand, low grades being sold and 
shipped as fast as produced, according to some reports. 


* * * 


EASTERN 
SPRUCE 


WHITE 
PINE 


The general market is dull, restrictions on building etc. 
having their effects, but these are in keeping with stocks, 
those offered for commercial use being extremely limited, 
and some centers expect no increase 
during the fall. Eastern business has 
dropped off somewhat, suburban yards 
in New York, for example, having a supply commensurate 
with their needs, which are small and below normal. Pitts- 
burgh reports, however, that demand is sufficient to 
absorb all the hemlock that is likely to come on the market 
for some time. Generally, factory demand is better than 
the retail, and in view of the short supplies prices retain a 
strong tone. 


HEMLOCK 


* * * 


Mill stocks of western pines are such as to prevent much 
lumber coming east, as practically all stock is consumed 
nearer home, this especially applying to western and Idaho 

pine. California white and sugar pine 
WESTERN manufacturers still look to the East 
PINES for the consumption of their stocks, 
but the quantities coming thru are not 
too great. There is no great eastern market, however, 
industrial demand being the only one of consequence en- 
countered, shop stuff continuing the best mover. Boards 
have only a small, but steady, call. Prices are generally 
described as strong. 

* * * 


Reports on the cypress market vary considerably, agree- 
ing on only one point, and that is that prices are firm and 
very satisfactory. New England calls the market strong, 

altho not much new business is being 


CYPRESS booked. Large receipts have come to ” 
hand and are being used to fill old 
orders. Eastern markets generally are characterized 


as dull and drifting, altho a fair volume of business is 
being booked; but stocks have dwindled down to a point 
lower than ever and arrivals are few. Middle western 
centers say that the market is stronger than for some time, 
with an increased number of inquiries for common and 
shed stock, Factory demand is almost negligible, except 


that from box manufacturers, who are still on the market. 
Retail yards, however, create slight demand, those orders 
received calling for well mixed cars and immediate de- 
liveries. Manufacturers say that labor is too scarce and 
the Government needs too large to enable them to accu- 
mulate any large stocks for commercial purposes. 


* * * 


The mills of western Oregon and western Washington 
are speeding up their operations to meet the Govern- 
ment demands for fir and spruce already in hand and 

in immediate prospect, taking ad- 
DOUGLAS vantage of favorable weather and a 
PIR normal labor supply. As a result the 
mills reporting to the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association last week cut 79,012,793 feet, 
only 1.16 percent below normal. The market continues 
firm and healthy and the manufacturers can market all 
they can cut, but they are also taking the opportunity 
to replenish some of their stocks that had become badly 
depleted. The shipments were 68,910,558 feet, or 10,- 
192,235 feet less than production. The mills are now 
moving the 24,000,000 feet of fir cantonment lumber 
ordered recently by the Government and are getting 
ready to handle additional cantonment contracts that 
are expected shortly. The Government also con- 
templates, it is reported, placing orders for refrigerator 
car stock, which will further stimulate activities. The 
ship yards continue to require great quantities of lum- 
ber and the railroads are coming into the market for ties 
and structural material, Commercial business is gen- 
erally reported brisker and retailers are inquiring for 
lumber. Eastern business is reported very small, the 
cities not building and labor at the country towns being 
tied up in harvesting. Eastern distributers call the 
market strong, due more to the general shortage of 
stocks than to any increase in demand, which is small 
altho it has strengthened considerably at some points 
lately. It is believed, however, that retail trade in fir 
will pick up considerably within the next few weeks. 

* * * 


The shingle market is dull universally and prices 
have suffered another decline in most markets, but some 
express the belief that the turning point has now been 

reached and that a better demand 
SHINGLES, may be expected with the coming of 
LATH fall. The dry weather evidently has 
had much to do with the situation, 
many country dealers believing that business will im- 
prove after a few good showers, to the benefit of the 
crops. Others attribute the market weakness to the 
number of transits afield, which makes many of the 
buyers feel they have the upper hand and consequently 
hold back, abiding their own sweet time in placing 
orders. But the imminent tightening of transportation 
facilities will likely dispel this attitude. In the mean- 
while the labor supply on the Coast is decreasing pro- 
duction and manufacturers report the outlook better 
from a consumption standpoint, even tho prices at 
present are perilously close to production costs. Stars 
are quoted for eastern delivery at $2.20 to $2.35 and 
clears at $3.05 and $3.10. The Chicago basis is $3.45 
for stars—a loss of 10 cents during the week—and $4.30 
for clears—a loss of 5 cents. The fall trade, however, 
is expected to stimulate demand and strengthen prices; 
in fact, some say, to take care of everything in sight. 
The lath market continues discouraging, but as 
stocks are small prices hold up fairly satisfactorily. 


* * * 


Government demand continues practically to monopolize 
the outputs of the manufacturers of nearly all the com- 
mercial woods, to the exclusion of commercial and indus- 


trial business. Many of the ship 
CURRENT yards on the north Atlantic coast that 
MARKET had Government contracts for subma- 
FACTORS rine chasers have completed these and 


are now preparing to convert their 
yards to permit the construction of merchant marine ves- 
sels. This will increase the needs for lumber, first for 
whatever remodeling of the yards may become necessary 
and afterward for the ships. Box manufacturers may be 
expected to become larger and larger takers as the coun- 
try’s military forces grow and, altho at present they gen- 
erally are out of the market, previously having accumu- 
lated extensive supplies, their purchases will surely begin 
to be felt strongly on the market very soon. Logically, 
if their requirements for ammunition boxes and packing 
cases have been so extensive in the past, with only a com- 
paratively insignificant armed force in the field, they are 
bound to double, and treble, when the War Department has 
executed its plans for an army of up to 5,000,000 men. 
A greater interest in wood paving blocks seems to have 
been awakened in certain sections of the country. This 
is a subject that, under the stress of overwhelming orders 
from the Government and its contractors, seems practi- 
cally to have been forgotten, but even if manufacturers 
now are unable to cater to this market they should not 
fail to agitate the utilization of wood in this way for 
after-the-war effects. Government housing projects are 
also maturing and some of these will call for vast ship- 
ments of lumber and should further affect the market, 
to the advantage of the manufacturer but to the dis- 
advantage of the wholesaler and retailer, to whom cach 
shipment naturally means that much often much needed 
lumber off the market. Plans for building 3,000 houses 
at Savannah, Ga., for the accommodation of ship yard 
and other war workers are reported, shortleaf pine to 
be the principal wood used. Cincinnati reports the be- 
ginning of construction near there of a nitrate plant 
that will require much hemlock lumber, and the estab- 
lishment of this great plant will obviously necessitate 
a great housing program. Other sections, also, are in 
the throes of housing agitation and future projects of 
this nature may be looked for. 
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AMERICAN INDUSTRY, FINANCE AND TRADE 


Progressive adjustment of industry and trade to the 
needs of war, involving as they do a corresponding restric- 
tion in the production for civilian consumption, can not 
be accomplished without creating a considerable feeling 
of uncertainty. It requires courage and shrewdness on 
the part of business men to sieze opportunities as they 
offer themselves and to meet actual conditions without 
assuming too great a risk. Conditions are so abnormal 
that it is impossible for those who have not been trained 
in studying current economic changes to shift quickly. 
This is what is required in war times, and failure to shift 
frequently involves far more serious disturbance in busi- 
ness than would be caused by the assuming of a risk, even 
tho that risk entail some loss. 


It is the failure of business men to grasp the oppor- 
tunity offered by the Government’s needs of war mate- 
rials and of manufacturing capacity that has contributed 
to such a spotted condition as exists thruout the country. 
Ultra conservative manufacturers hesitated to rush in and 
bid for Government contracts during the first year of the 
war for the reason that this involved a new class of pro- 
duction, some conversion of plant facilities. At the same 
time many felt that they might go thru the war period 
with a restricted output of their ordinary products, even 
tho they did not make money. Many of these failed to 
take into consideration the needs of the Government affect- 
ing the capital market, the banking situation and the 
supply of raw materials as well as the inadequate trans- 
portation facilities of the country. The result has been 
that these ultra conservative manufacturers find them- 
selves face to face with a situation that is difficult to 
bridge over. Their ordinary work has disappeared or is 
so restricted as to leave their plant facilities very largely 
idle. 

What the Government is undertaking to do is to utilize 
all these plants available, where this can be done with 
a comparatively small expenditure of new capital for 
conversion purposes. This is a tremendous undertaking 
on the part of the Government and the individual manu- 
facturer necessarily must determine in his own mind what 
his plant is best suited for and assist in bringing about 
this conversion to war needs. Those who have done this 
have been rewarded with contracts that will enable them 
to keep their plants in operation on a profitable basis. 
The ultra conservative find this difficult and also face the 
possibility of the Government stepping in and compelling 
the use of their plants on war production or the alternative 
of the Government encouraging the increase of plant 
facilities elsewhere to supply its own needs at the cost of 
the idle plants both now and after the war. 

An illustration of this is found among many of the wood- 
working plants in Chicago and many of the western cities. 
Yet the Government needs this woodworking capacity for - 
the making of airplanes and for other war business. The 
airplane business differs materially from that involved in 
many of the Government contracts, in that a plane com- 
prises a large number of parts that must be manufactured 
from standardized jigs and fixtures and by standardized 
tools, so that these parts are interchangeable and can be 
utilized and made to fit without difficulty at the assembly 

lants. 

4 Notwithstanding these problems, however, the making 
of airplanes in accordance with Government specifications 
is simply a manufacturing problem, no more intricate than 
the contract entered into in many every day manufactur- 
ing undertakings or in other war developments. It is im- 
possible, of course, to get the same accuracy in wood work- 
ing that is attained in metal working, because of the effect 
of temperature on wood, but the manufacture of airplane 
parts can be brought down to such a degree of accuracy, 
if performed on a standardized basis, as to make it a 
practical and reasonably attractive business risk. 

The chief obstacle lies in the fact that to assemble these 
planes assembly plants are required. These must be of 
such size that it is difficult to provide them without the 
construction of new buildings. At the present time the 
airplane contracts are being taken and filled by not to 
exceed five big plants, altho numerous plants are engaged 
in contracts for parts. The Government needs a larger 
complete airplane production. What is needed at the 
present time is a complete airplane assembling plant in 
the middle West that could draw airplane parts manu- 
factured under a standardized control from various wood- 
working plants easily adaptable to that purpose, which are 
now running at limited capacity or are idle. 

It is difficult to finance any new undertaking at this 
period of the war and the construction of such an assembly 
plant must be undertaken to a very large extent by manu- 
facturers rather than by bankers or investors, The manu- 
facturer has an additional incentive to render assistance 
to the extent of his sale expense at least, because of his 
idle plant capacity. It is obviously his duty to put that 
Plant capacity into operation on war production. If the 
manufacturer would devote a percentage of such contracts 
that he could obtain directly or indirectly from the Govern- 
ment to the financing of an assembly plant for airplane 
work the establishment of an airplane enterprise in the 
middle West would be easy of accomplishment. The diffi- 
culty lies in convincing the manufacturer that such a plan 
Should be and could be carried thru because the airplane 

usiness is in its infancy. The risk, however, would be re- 
stricted by the fact that the Government needs the plants 

i its war operations and is willing, once the assembly 
Plant is constructed and in operation, to extend the neces- 
Sary credit to afford the enterprise the required working 
capital thru advances on contracts. 

_ The manufacture of airplanes does not differ mate- 
rally from any other manufacturing problem so long as 
it is carried on in accordance with Government specifica- 
tions. Between 80 and 85 percent of the airplanes con- 
Sists of wood and most ordinary woodworking concerns 
‘an make the parts. The percentage, of course, is com- 
puted by eliminating the motor, which is furnished by the 

Overnment, and the special instruments that also are fur- 

d by the Government on the contract. 


There is another phase of the war that is worthy of the 
consideration of manufacturers generally. The govern- 
mental control and supervision of industries, the need of 
greater efficiency in manufacturing capacity and the 
economy in the use of interchangeable parts during the 
war period are likely to contribute very greatly to the 
standardization of our manufacturing business in this 
country. An illustration of this may be found in the 
developments in the automobile industry. The restriction 
on the output of pleasure cars is likely to result in the 
building ot fewer models and in the greater use of stand- 
ardized parts because of the fact that the manufacturing 
capacity is needed for Government work. 

This standardization of our manufacturing business and 
the attendant elimination of special construction would 
contribute enormously to economy in the business world. 
Were it possible to have a standardized truck or series of 
trucks, differing only in the carrying capacity of the 
truck, supplied under Army contracts the problem of 
repair would be greatly simplified and the economy to the 
Government would be enormous, for interchangeable parts 
could be provided so that the repair work could be carried 
on with much less interference than under the existing 
conditions. This also would tend to simplify the shipping 
problem. 

These are the developments that are likely to be expe- 
rienced during the progress of the war which will make 
a lasting impression on American business after the war. 
It is the standardization of output that has contributed 
so much to the success of some of the cheaper automobiles 
and many of the harvesting machines and other farm 
implements. But standardization in production has been 
the exception in our manufacturing practice in America 
rather than the general rule in the pre-war period. 

The war is gradually bringing about a shifting of 


capital. The burden of taxation applied to excess profits 
on war contracts and to incomes on a graduated scale, 
together with the tremendous increase accuring to labor in 
the form of wages, is bringing about an enormous dis- 
tribution of wealth. This distribution grows wider and 
more general, and while the investment markets now 
and then show periods of hesitancy there appears to be no 
lack of buying capacity or capital for enterprises that 
have the Government sanction and are regarded as essen- 
tial. The difficulty lies in finding the sources of capital. 
Those who formerly were accustomed to accumulate capital 
and to invest these accumulations in new offerings and 
new enterprises find their supplies curtailed by the require- 
ments of their own business enterprises and by the heavy 
taxation, but a large army of new capitalists is being 
created thru the wide distribution of Liberty loans and of 
taxation. Hence it is necessary to seek these new capital- 
ists in order to find lodgment for new capital issues. . 

The Liberty loan is bringing this class to the surface. 
Money that formerly accumulated in savings banks is 
going direct into Government issues or into other issues 
of essential industrial enterprises in war times or else 
is being expended lavishly by those who are unaccustomed 
to a return in excess of their actual needs. This latter 
development is contributing to an abnormal prosperity in 
the vicinity of the munition manufacturing plants or 
other plants engaged on war production. The agricultural 
element of the country, which has prospered, is moving 
with a greater degree of caution. The uncertainty of the 
labor supply for farm work, the heavy taxation and the 
patriotic impulse which is today manifesting itself to a 
remarkable extent all thru the farming communities are 
factors in making the farmers thri:ty. If the same degree 
of thrift can be developed in the manufacturing centers 
the problems of financing the war will be greatly simplified. 





WHAT SHOULD BE DONE WITH GERMANY ? | 


A German officer captured in the last offensive move- 
ment made by the enemy, just before Foch’s great counter 
attack, according to a newspaper correspondent’s account 
said: ‘‘We are going to win this war or go to hell.’’ 
Germany is not going to win; therefore she is headed 
straight toward a hell of her own making. The question 
of that country’s relation to the rest of the world after 
the war is over opens a wide field for discussion. It has 
oceurred to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN—in part because 
of numerous letters received in which the subject is touched 
upon in one form or another—that an open forum in these 
‘columns, in which readers may express their opinions, 
might be an interesting feature. Therefore this paper 
will be glad to receive, for publication, letters from any 
of its readers on the theme ‘‘ What Should Be Done with 
Germany?’’ It is suggested that these contributions do 
not exceed 300 words in length. They may be as much 
shorter as desired. While 


three long-time friends, and talked with them about the war. 

The first was Peter ——-—, a Dane about 74 years old, 
who served in the army of Denmark in 1864, in that country’s 
struggle to retain Schleswig-Holstein. The Germans were 
successful in the unequal fight and took his native province 
away from Denmark, stopped the use of the Danish language 
there, established the German overlordship and treated the 
natives of the captured province with contempt. He with 
two younger brothers came to the United States. Said he: 
“It made me mad to see those old German soldiers parading 
around here ten years ago and it made me mad, too, to have 
one of our representatives from this county get a bill thru 
the legislature permitting the’ teaching of the German lan- 
guage in any school district upon the petition of a few.” This 
Dane has a son serving under General Pershing. 

The second man I met was Alois ————, a native of 
Alsace-Lorraine, about 60 years of age. One day, after Ger- 
many had taken these provinces from France, he and his 


(Concluded on page 41.) 





it is hoped that this 
invitation will result 
in serious, constructive 





“ALL DRESSED UP AND NOWHERE TO GO!” 








suggestions, contributions 
in lighter vein, prose or 
poetry, will not be barred 
—provided they are orig- 
inal with the sender. All 
contributions must be 
signed with names of 
writers, which will be < 
withheld if requested. 


The AMERICAN LuM- UNITED STATES i 


BERMAN is fully cognizant éy B( 
of the fact that the war TRADING CO. 
is not yet won and that 
our primary business is to 
defeat Germany rather 
than to determine post- 
war relations. Neverthe- 
less, the subject is engag- 
ing the attention of think- 
ers in every country and 
its discussion is not pre- 
mature. Whether the war 
lasts a year or five years 
longer there can be but 
one end—the utter defeat 
and disarmament of Ger- 
many. While bending 
every effort to hasten that 
consummation there is no 
reason why we should not 
consider the ultimate re- 
adjustment of world re- 
lations that must follow. 

A Nebraska reader 
writes the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN a very inter- 
esting letter which affords 
some illuminating 
glimpses of German ‘‘kul- 
tur’’ of the brand that 
she would like to impose 
upon the rest of the world. 
It shows also that Ger- 
many has not changed 
during the last fifty or 
sixty years. The letter is 
a fitting commentary upon 
the text ‘‘What Should 
Be Done With Germany?’’ 
hence is_ published 
here. It reads as follows: 


The other afternoon I met 
on the street, separately, 
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CLEVELAND HOUSING PROBLEM PROMISED SOLUTION 


County Administrator Is Appointed—Has Compre- 
hensive Plans in View 


CLEVELAND, On10, Aug. 12,—The housing situation in 
Cleveland, as it will affect the lumber industry, is nearer 
solution this week than at any other time since the ex- 
treme shortage of houses developed here. Word has been 
received at the Chamber of Commerce that Paul L. Feiss, 
chairman of the Cleveland branch of the Federal Hous- 
ing Bureau, will be appointed housing administrator for 
Cuyahoga County, and that the selection will be an- 
nounced at Washington shortly. Mr. Feiss will have 
jurisdiction over the housing problem in the Cleveland dis- 
trict, and his authority in this connection will be as com- 
prehensive as that of any other Federal administrative 
agent in winning the war. The first step to be taken by 
Mr. Feiss, following confirmation of the appointment 
from Washington, will be to take measures toward pro- 
viding housing for men engaged in essential industries. 
While it is expected this may include new housing pro- 
ject, it also permits the commandeering of present 
houses for these workers, and includes the fixing of 
rents. The main object of this work will be to speed 
production of war materials, now threatened with being 
hampered by the hours wasted by workers living at a 
distance from their work because they can not find cheap 
enough housing nearer employment. Where the lumber 
trade sees its advantage is the almost positive assurance 
that the Government will advance sufficient money to 
build 3,000 houses here, altho a recent survey by the 
Chamber of Commerce housing committee shows a need 
of not less than 8,000 houses to care for the greatly in- 
creased population. In addition, the Cleveland Real 
Estate Housing Co., of which Louis A. Moses is general 
manager, has asked the capital issues committee to ap- 
prove its issue of stock. Should this be done, the pre- 
diction is made that the housing problem, now acute, will 
be solved. 


USE OF NEGRO WOMEN SUCCESSFUL 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Aug. 12.—The problem of obtaining a 
sufficient supply of common labor, which has been a 
source of worry to most of 
the lumber yards of St. 





vision in front. The power will be from a 100-horse- 
power Roberts engine, which will develop a speed of 
seventy-eight miles an hour and will allow for the ma- 
chine to climb 3,000 feet in ten minutes. The ad- 
vantages of such a machine to aid in the detection of 
fires are obvious. One of the considerations that led to the 
trying out of the possibilities of a forest patrol from the 
air is that several of the staff of the provincial forest 
branch are serving in the air in France. 





GOVERNMENT LUMBER SALESMEN READY TO START OUT 


PorTLAND, OrE., Aug. 10.—Lieut. Thor W. Sanborn, 
in charge of the sales department of the spruce produc- 
tion division of the United States Signal Corps, is now 
completing the organization of his selling machinery and 
will shortly have seven representatives in the district east 
of the Mississippi River and extending to the Atlantic 
coast, looking for buyers for fir and spruce lumber that 
forms the side cut at the huge Government cut-up mill 
at Vancouver Barracks. There is about 12,000,000 feet 
of stock on hand now that has accumulated since the mill 


looks for no trouble at all getting it placed. The lumber 
consists of fir and spruce clears, from 1 to 3 inches thick, 
2 to 12 inches wide and from 3 to 20 feet in length. The 
sales representatives will travel in and about the industrial 
centers and they will be known as field men. Lieutenant 
Sanborn has selected most of his field men but is not pre- 
pared to give the officjal list for publication as yet be- 
cause they are to be given their commissions first. They 
will probably begin their duties as second lieutenants. All 
of those selected for commissions are lumbermen and 
salesmen of wide experience. 





PROSPECTIVE LARGE TIMBER DEAL 


KLAMATH FALLs, OrE., Aug. 10.—To inspect an acre- 
age of 87,000 acres of timber in northern Klamath 
County on which the Oregon Land & Livestock Co. has 
options from the Booth-Kelly Lumber Co., R. A. Long, 
of Kansas City; KE. H. Cox, of the Weed Lumber Co., of 
Weed, Cal., and H. D. Tennant, of San Francisco, repre- 
sentatives of the former concern, came in Saturday night 
and are now going over that district. They have had a 





Louis, has been solved by the 
Ganahl Lumber Co. by the 
employment of negro wom- 
en. The innovation, which 
was inaugurated more than 
a month ago, has been de- 
clared a success by Nicholas 
LeBrun, secretary of the 
company. 

Despairing of his efforts 
to obtain common labor, J. 
George Ganahl, president of 
the company, placed an ad- 
vertisement in the daily 
newspapers for negro labor- 
ers, both men and women, 
The next morning sixty ne- 
groes, all women, appeared 
in answer to the advertise- 
ment. From this crowd, 
all eager to work, a force of 
twenty was obtained and put 
to work, 

At present fifteen negro 
women are employed at a 
wage of $2 a day. The wom- 
en are used in piling lumber 
and in loading and unloading 
ears and in loading trucks, 
and even in the planing mill. 
They are strong enough to 
handle any lumber except 
heavy timbers, and do as 
much as a man, Under the 
Missouri laws they are pre- 
vented from working more than nine hours a day. The 
labor seems to appeal to the women and the supply ex- 
ceeds the demand, so that the superintendent is able to 
pick the stronger women. 

‘*We have found our experiment a successful one,’?’ 
said Mr. LeBrun, ‘‘ Individually, the negro women are 
addicted to that habit which so many negro men have, 
of quitting on no notice and when they think they have 
earned enough to take a rest. This is a situation that 
the southern sawmill men will appreciate. However, this 
does not worry us, as the applicants for the jobs are in such 
numbers as to give no trouble in getting all the negro 
women we need.’’ 

The women all wear overalls and usually affect the 
style of turning them up above the knees. Some wear 
stockings, and some don’t. The only feminine touch is 


the presence here and there of a dusky Amazon wearing 
a boudoir cap. 








ADOPTS AIRPLANE FOR FOREST PROTECTION 


Vancouver, B. C., Aug. 10.—Some time ago it was an- 
nounced that the provincial government intended trying 
out an airplane service in connection with forest protec- 
tion, and in pursuance of this the department has con- 
tracted with the Hoffar Motor Boat Co., of Vancouver, for 
the construction of a flying boat, which the Government 
will operate on lease for a time with the option of pur- 
chase, The flying boat is different from a seaplane, be- 
ing a boat with wings and similar in design to those in 
use off the British coast for patrol work. It will have 
a wing spread of forty-two feet with a chord of five 
feet, and will be of mahogany. The aviator and ob- 
server will be seated forward of the planes, while the 
engine will be located overhead between the planes and 
will have a thrust propeller aft, allowing unrestricted 





NEGRO WOMEN WORKING IN YARD OF GANAHL LUMBER CO., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


number of cruisers employed there for some time. The 
visitors expect to spend several days in the inspection of 
the timber. It is reported that R. A. Booth is also 
there with a group of his associates. Should a deal 
eventually be consummated by these interests it would 
be the most extensive of any timber transfer here im 
many years. The tract contains about two billion feet. 


FIRE WILL NOT PREVENT FILLING ORDERS 


MILLVILLE, ArK., Aug. 12.—The fire that on Aug. 8 de- 
stroyed the kilns and sheds of the Freeman-Smith Lumber 
Co., together with about 5,500,000 feet of lumber on hand, 
will not prevent the company from handling its current 
business and filling all orders that are received. The saw- 
mill, planing mill and shops escaped the fire. The sawmill 
will resume cutting this week on an order secured by the 
company for 2,000,000 feet of green lumber, consisting 
of boards and small timbers, and shipments of this class 
of material will be resumed immediately. The company 
also has contracted for large quantities of rough lumber 
from small mills in this vicinity, which will be brought 
here immediately, and it is expected that the planing mill 
will be in operation within a week. The kilns will be 
rebuilt at once, the company having been successful in 
placing an order, for immediate shipment, for sufficient 
pipe for this purpose. General Manager C. A. Buchner 
expects to be able to resume normal shipments of mixed 
stock within forty-five days, and within a less time the 
company will be able to handle a great many orders for 
items that appear to be most in demand at present. 

The loss was well covered by insurance, and while the 
fire of course entailed some loss as well as much incon- 
venience, the company will, by virtue of arrangements 
already made, be able to handle all orders without serious 
interruption or delay. 





WEST COAST PLANS BIGGER WOODEN SHIPS 


Available Material Will Be Utilized in Construction— 
Await Government Authorities’ Approval 


PoRTLAND, ORE., Aug. 10.—Plans for the largest wooden 
ship ever contemplated are ready and on their way to 
Washington to be placed before the various authorities 
for final approval. The plans call for all wood construc- 
tion, excepting the few necessary fastenings of iron and 
steel. The craft will be steam propelled, single screw, 
and equipped for handling cargoes to the extent of 5,000 
tons dead weight. Before these vessels were regarded 
among the improbabilities. ; 

The plans for the 5,000-ton steamship are being taken to 
Washington by J. W. Hall, assistant district supervisor of 
the Oregon district; John L. Hubbard, chief hull inspector, 
and C, R. Reed, chief draftsman in Mr. Hall’s depart- 
ment. They were prepared under the direction of Lloyd 
J. Wentworth, district supervisor of the Oregon district of 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation, in codperation with the 
wood ship builders of this district. 

The plans have been drawn with the idea of taking 
the best advantage of the material available in the Pacific 
Northwest, from the timber resource viewpoint, and to 
illustrate this the following dimensions are mentioned: 

Size of vessel—Length between perpendiculars, 315 feet; 
beam, 48 feet ; depth of hold, molded, 30 feet. 

Average size of timbers, 20x24 inches; length 100 feet. 

Keelsons—20x24 inches. 

Bottom planks—®5 inches thick. 

Side planks—8 inches thick. 

Bilge planks—8 inches thick. 

Ceiling—12 inches thick. 

Frames—12 inches wide and 30 inches deep at center. 

Top planking on sides, forming a heavy guard—12x16 
inches. 

Deck beams—14x16 inches. 

Hold beams—16x16 inches. 

Stem—20x20 inches. 

Stern post—36x38 inches. 

Upper deck planking—4% inches thick. 

Lower deck planking—4 inches thick. 

Bulkheads—10x12 inches. 

There will be six bulkheads, crosswise in the hull, four 
of these to extend to the upper deck. 





OREGONIANS ADOPT THE TRADE ACCEPTANCE 


PortTLAND, OrE., Aug. 10.—From Pendleton is received 
the information that Umatilla County lumber and fuel 
dealers have entered into an agreement for the general 
adoption of trade acceptances in the lumber and fuel 
trade of the country. The new plan is to go into effect 
Sept. 1. In the meantime a publicity campaign to edu- 
cate the publie as to the meaning of ‘‘ trade aeceptances’’ 
is to be carried on, The lumber dealers of the county esti- 
mate that on the average they have $300,000 in accounts 
standing on their books and they expect to get the use 
of this money by the adoption of the trade acceptances 
plan. 





FORTIFYING BRITISH COLUMBIA AFTER-WAR TRADE 

SeaTtLe, WAsH., Aug. 10.—With an eye fixed on Eng- 
land and France as a present and prospective market for 
west Coast lumber, L. B. Beale, of the forest branch of 
the Dominion Department of Lands, was an interested 
visitor to Seattle during the week. He is on his way to 
England and will make stops at Portland and Chicago. 
Mr. Beale has the important distinction of being British 
Columbia lumber commissioner to the United States, Great 
Britain and France. He is here for the purpose not only 
of gathering information about airplane stock and sup- 
plies but to confer with leading manufacturers on the 
prospects for European trade after the war. He reports 
that the woods of British Columbia are now turning out 
appreciable quantities of airplane stock, both spruce and 
fir, and are shipping most of it direct to England. The 
mills in the province are hampered by a scarcity of men, 
resulting in a labor problem of considerable magnitude. 

As a fundamental proposition, Europe will not be able 
to supply itself with woods during the period of readjust- 
ment when peace comes, and for that reason Mr. Beale ex- 
presses himself as interested principally in the European 
market. He looks for a heavy demand for the products 
of northwest spruce, fir and cedar, and he believes the 
forests of British Columbia will be able to develop a large 
and lucrative trade. 





HOSPITALS REQUIRE MUCH SOUTHERN PINE 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Aug. 13.—Two million feet of southern 
pine, all supplied from St. Louis stocks, has been used in 
the construction of an addition of twenty-two buildings 
to the post hospital at Jefferson Barracks, just beyond 
the city limits of St. Louis. Twenty of the buildings are 
hospital buildings, each large enough for sixty beds, and 
it is expected that they will be utilized for caring for 
wounded men brought from the battle fields in Europe. 
Two of the buildings are for barracks for nurses and medi- 
cal officers. 

The hospital pavilions are duplicates of the base hos- 
pitals used by the Allies in the war zone. They are built 
entirely of southern pine and are one story high, approxi- 
mately 165 feet long and 65 feet wide. Each building 
has a sleeping porch. The buildings are heated by steam. 
The lumber was furnished by the Wiles-Chipman Lumber 
Co. and the Philip Gruner & Bro. Lumber Co. Similar 
hospital. units may be built in sixteen other cities. 





One of the Canadian units of forest engineers in 
France recently sawed 156,000 feet, board measure, of 
lumber in a day at a sawmill. This is said to be the 
record for the Canadian forest units. The number of 
logs sawn was 342. 
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THIS YOUNG WOMAN DOES TWO MEN’S WORK 


Acts as Buyer and Manager of Illinois Yard—An All 
Around “Lumberman” 





Sr. Lois, Mo., Aug. 12.—When a pretty young woman 
sat in a meeting in St. Louis of the East Side Lum- 
ber Trade Exchange—an organization of Illinois retail 
lumber dealers—a_ stranger 
might well have wondered 
why she—the only woman 
present—was there. But the 
stranger soon would have 
ceased to wonder and would 
have realized that this young 
woman really belonged there. 
She is a real ‘‘lumberman’’ 
and recognized as such by 
her associates of the sterner 
sex. 

The young woman in ques- 
tion is Miss Stella M. Miller, 
who is in charge of one of XN 
the largest lumber yards in 
East St. Louis, a concern 
that does a big retail busi- 
ness in addition to consider- 
able shipping to southern Illinois points. Miss Miller 
is assistant treasurer of the Barrows & Donnellan Co., 
which is owned by George Barrows and E. C. Donnellan, 
of Chicago. The yard and office force work is under the 
direction of Miss Miller, and she not only does the buying 
and selling of lumber but does the estimating as well. She 
is in charge of the credits and is a real manager of a 
city lumber yard. 

The placing of Miss Miller in charge of the Barrows 
& Donnellan interests was the result of conditions brought 
about by the war. When Walter Payeur, who had been 
the buyer, entered the army in September, 1917, that 
work was assigned to Miss Miller. She performed that 
task so well that when Arthur Dickhans, who had been in 
charge of sales, entered the army several months ago, 
the duty also was turned over to her. So, it will be seen, 
Miss Miller is doing more than a man’s work—she is do- 
ing two men’s work. And she is doing it well, as results 
have shown. 

Miss Miller is an unusual young woman. After one 
year in high school in Belleville, Ill., she attended a busi- 
ness college there, entering the employ of the Barrows 
& Donnellan Co. about six years ago as a stenographer. 
She became deeply interested in the lumber business and 
has learned every angle of it. The necessity for a knowl- 
edge of home building—something that many men in the 
lumber business neglect—appealed to her, and in order 
to perfect herself she took a correspondence course in 
architecture. 

For some time all the estimating of the company in 
the building of homes has been done by Miss Miller. She 
has been found most accurate in the listing of quantities 
of lumber and sash and door work required in the build- 
ing of houses and bungalows. She has had considerable 
success in the suggesting of plans. 

‘*T see no reason why women can not sell lumber and 
homes as well as any other commodity or service,’’ said 
Miss Miller. ‘‘In the matter of homes, men and women 
have told me that I am more sympathetic in understand- 
ing their purposes. After all, you know, it is the woman 
who has the more to say in the matter of the home, and 
they have always looked to me with confidence. I believe 
that the lumber business opens up a good field for women. 
As to buying, I have had very little trouble in that. I 
have found the representatives of the mills most kind in 
their suggestions and they have helped me wonderfully. ’’ 
This is regarded as a modest statement, because sales- 
men say that Miss Miller is a shrewd buyer. 

Her employers both have expressed themselves as well 
pleased with what Miss Miller has done. Orville N. 
Pier, secretary of the East Side Lumber Trade Ex- 
change, said that the young woman manager is exceed- 
ingly competent. 

To the lumber yard owner who is worrying about the 
men who have been called to war the experience of the 
Barrows & Donnellan Co. is commended. 


INLAND. WATERWAYS UTILIZATION PROGRESSES 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Aug. 13.—About the middle of Sep- 
tember will see the establishment of the Federal barge 
line on the lower Mississippi river, according to an an- 
Houncement made today at the headquarters of the Miss- 
1ssippi River section of the line in St. Louis. The service 
Will be inaugurated with towboats and barges obtained 
temporarily, the extent of which is yet to be determined. 
_ A. W. Mackie, manager of the section, is now in Wash- 
ington to assist in the designing of plans for permanent 
boats and barges. It is not expected that contracts will 
be let for some time. He has opened offices in rooms 
906-910 Third National Bank Building. Theodore Brent, 
of New Orleans, recently appointed traffic manager, also 
will have a branch office here. 

he appointment of Reese V. Downs as superintendent 
of Operations has been announced by Mr. Mackie. Mr. 

Owns has been inspector of hulls for the steamship in- 
Spection Service in St. Louis for the last twelve years, 
and previously for twelve years was a pilot and master of 


boats on the Mississippi and Arkansas rivers. 


DO NOT FEAR GOVERNMENT COMMANDEERING 


meAVANNAG, Ga., Aug. 13.—The reported proposed com- 
% Bering of the southern pine industry in the South 

coon no concern whatever among the lumber and 
aon . en of Savannah. The producers of this section 
lea € no necessity for any action on the part of the 

emmal to commandeer the industry as the few who 
ao “a material essential to the Government purposes 
are at as their entire output to the Government, and 
all times willing and eager to supply Government 
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requirements. On the last wooden ship building program 
the producers of this section were praised by the ship 
board officials for the excellent amount of materials fur- 
nished. 

I. H. Fetty, president of the Savannah River Lumber 
Co., one of the largest lumber industries in this section, 
says his interpretation of the Washington dispatches on 
the subject is that if the Government commandeered any 
timber at all it would be in the longleaf southern pine dis- 
trict in Alabama, Louisiana and Texas and not anywhere 
in Georgia. ‘‘Most of the mills we have in this district 
manutacture lumber from the shortleaf pine and this is 
not ship stock or the kind that the Government desires to 
build ships with,’’ said Mr. Fetty. He further points 
out that if the Government wants any tract of southern 
pine timber that was not being cut by sawmills, it would 
make arrangements to buy the timber and avoid the com- 
mandeering plan. 

Another prominent lumberman in the city stated that he 
does not attach much credence to the Washington report. 
He pointed out that as conditions are now the Government 
gets all the lumber it wants and permits must be obtained 
by every sawmill from the Government before any lumber 
can be shipped. He states that in this way the lumber 
industries are already under Government control. 


GOVERNMENT STAVE PIPE ORDERS USE MUCH LUMBER 


SEATTLE, WAsH., Aug. 10.—Machine banded wood stave 
pipe to an aggregate of 230,000 feet is the additional order 
placed this week by the Government with the Continental 
Pipe Manufacturing Co., of this city. The sizes will vary 
from 6 inches in diameter to 18 inches. The pipe, which 
will require 1,750,000 feet of lumber and will fill more than 
100 railroad cars, will be made of Douglas fir. The order 
will require more than a million pounds of wire. Up to 
date the three plants of the Continental company have 
filled Government orders amounting to 625 carloads, or 
200 miles of wood stave pipe. 


TO UNDERTAKE LARGE HOUSING PROJECT 
SAVANNAH, GaA., Aug. 13.—The visit of a housing com- 
mittee of the Emergeney Fleet Corporation to Savannah 
to look into the locations, plans for building ete. of houses 
for ship builders here, in which enterprise $750,000 is to 
be spent, has awakened much interest among the local 











WELL KNOWN CYPRESS MAN NOW MILL OWNER 


Heads New Enterprise in Florida — Plant Has Full 
Manufacturing and Timber Resources 





JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Aug. 12—The Frank Snell Saw 
Mill Co. has been organized in Jacksonville with a paid 
up capital of $460,000 and application has been made for 
a charter under the laws of Florida. This is the consum- 
mation of negotiations that have been under way for 
some time the central figure of which is Frank N. Snell, 
for many years secretary and general manager of the 
Louisiana Red Cypress Co., of New Orleans, La., where 
he built up a selling organization with a most favorable, 
countrywide reputation and one that was considered a 
model by many and patterned after by several big men 
in working out their selling plans. 

Associated with Mr. Snell are T. B. Cook (from whom 
the property was acquired by the company), a prominent 
and well known lumberman and member of the A. Cook 
& Sons Co. of Cooksburg, Pa., and other well known lum- 
bermen and capitalists. 

The plant is located at Council, Ga., fifty-eight miles 
north of Jacksonville, on the main line of the Georgia 
Southern & Florida Railway (a part of the Southern 
Railway system) and consists of a single band and band 
resaw mill, Moore steam dry kiln, planing mill, machine 
shop ete., and when repairs now being made are com- 
pleted it will have all modern facilities. The logging 
railroad, already constructed, is a steel rail, standard gage 
line equipped with locomotives, log cars ete. The logging 
equipment is already in the woods. 

The company now owns enough timber for a 5-year op- 
eration cutting 15,000,000 to 18,000,000 feet annually and 
it is about two-thirds ‘‘tidewater’’ cypress, the balance 
southern pine. As soon as necessary repairs are made the 
plant will be put in operation. 
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TO MAKE GALVESTON STORMPROOF 

Houston, Trx., Aug. 14.—A project to raise the grade 
of the city of Galveston in order to insure safety against 
storm water was discussed at a meeting of the city council 
of that city last Thursday and Aug. 22 was fixed as a 
date for final consideration of the plan. The recent storm 
that swept Louisiana and at 
first threatened the Texas 
Gulf coast probably hastened 
the determination of the au- 
thorities and the business 
men of Galveston to carry 
out the project, which has 
been in contemplation for 
some time, 

The work will entail an 
outlay of about $3,000,000 
and will conform to a survey 
made in 1916 by R. L. 
Vaughn, of the Standard 
American Dredging Co., 
which proposes to raise the 
grade to 11.4 feet above 
mean low tide as the econom- 
ical level for property or 
floor grades, 

Two other large projects 
are now under way at Gal- 
veston. One is the recon- 
struction of the causeway 





French Official Photograph 


This is a view of one of the sawmills in the Vosges mountains operated by a Canadian forest 


connecting Galveston Island 
with the mainland, which 
structure was destroyed by 


an 
unit. The teams in the foreground have evidently been employed on hauling dirt to the 1915 storm. The other 


repair roads, The large truck beside the mill proper is being loaded with lumber, while 
in the background two dump wagons are being loaded with sawdust. At the extreme 
right a logging railroad may be seen. All in all the scene is one that is not unlike 


many in the United States, 


is the 10,000-ton floating dry 
dock being built by the Gal- 
veston Dry Dock & Construc- 
tion Co. Eleven thousand 





lumber dealers and producers. Approximately 3,000 
houses will be needed for the workmen here and those 
constructed will be solely for ship builders. The Board 
of Trade, thru its president, George T, Gann, has sub- 
mitted to the fleet corporation a proposition to organize a 
company and invest in the ownership of lots on which 
the houses will be constructed by the corporation. 

The construction of so many houses—and it is certain 
they will be of frame construction—will mean additional 
business and drain on the resources of the lumber indus- 
try of this section. No apprehension is felt, however, the 
dealers and producers being confident they can supply the 
lumber. Shortleaf pine stuff, which is not suitable for 
ship construction, can be used in the building of the 
homes. 


TO CONSIDER WOMEN EMPLOYEES’ WELFARE 


SEATTLE, Wasu., Aug. 10.—Lumbermen are without a 
direct representative on the war emergency conference 
called by the Industrial Welfare Commission to meet at 
Olympia Aug. 28 and 29, Employers are represented by 
a laundryman, a garment manufacturer and a merchant; 
employees by a mercantile department head (woman), a 
restaurant worker (woman), and an _ office worker 
(woman), the public by a college professor (woman), 
a minister and a Jawyer. The purpose of the conference 
is to increase minimum wages where necessary to meet 
present living expenses, Propositions include: 

Flat wage of a fixed amount, or a certain percentage of in- 
crease over the present scale. 

The posting of a schedule of hours for broken shifts. 

Lifting of weights by women workers. 

Fixing of duration for a continuous shift at not more than 
four and one-half hours, except under the special telephone, 
industry rule. 

Equal pay to women for doing the same work as men. 

General standards regarding hours, wages, seats, meal 
hours; and general sanitary conditions for all women and 
children in all industries. 

Recommendations as to occupations from which women 
should be excluded. 





piles will be used in the work 
of constructing the two ends of the causeway. They vary 
in length from 19 to 35 feet and are driven below the base 
of each pier upon which the arches rest. More than 2,700 
piles have already been driven, the contractors, Larkin & 
Sangster, having equipment to cast 125 piles each day. 
The piles are formed in wooden molds, the steel with 
which they are reinforced being first placed in the molds. 
These are placed end to end in long rows, a movable track 
and pouring apparatus having been built. Above the piles 
is the ‘reinforced concrete foundation upon which the ends 
of the arches rest. Twenty-six piers have already been 
completed. 

Work on the dry dock is hampered somewhat thru the 
scarcity of labor. Great quantities of lumber are being 
used in the construction of the eleven pontoons which 
will make up the wooden portion of the structure. About 
2,500,000 feet of lumber is already on hand and much 
more will be needed, The bottoms of four of the pontoons 
have already been laid. 





A NEW SURFACE MEASURE ESTIMATOR 


To the line of lumber estimators compiled by James M. 
Leaver and carried for sale by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
has now been added a ‘‘ surface measure estimator,’’ which 
is of convenient pocket size, 444 x 6% inches, and will sell 
for $5 bound in leather. As its name indicates, it is in- 
tended to cover the measurement of veneers, fiberboard 
or any other stock to which superficial measure rather 
than board measure applies—and of course gives the 
actual board measure contents of inch lumber, inasmuch 
as board measure and superficial measure coincide upon 
this thickness. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is supplied both with 
copies and with circulars showing specimen pages and the 
general arrangement of the book. 
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SOUTHERN LOUISIANA AND TEXAS ARE STORMSWEPT 


Mill Plants Collapse With Heavy Financial Loss—Lockport Destroyed—Fire Adds to the Work of Destruction—Much 
Timber Prostrated Some Loss of Life Reported 


WHERE THE EFFECTS WERE THE HEAVIEST 

LaKE Cuaries, La., Aug. 13.—The recent tornado 
which swept across Calcasieu Parish, in southwest 
Louisiana, Aug. 6, did damage to the amount of more 
than $2,000,000, according to the best estimates, which 
are of course approximate as yet. The interesting feature 
of the tornado is found in the fact that it was entirely 
local and originated in the interior, coming from the 
Northeast and striking the ground. first between Lake 
Charles and Kinder, thirty miles north of Lake Charles. 
The direction was southwest and the distance traversed 
was not more than thirty miles, the width varying at dif- 
ferent places. Vinton nor Orange suffered at all and both 
were directly in the path of the tornado, nor did either 
Allen or Beauregard parish, directly north of Calcasieu. 
Lake Charles, Westlake, the town of Sulphur and the 
Sulphur mines were apparently in the direct path of the 
wind, which at last or toward the last attained a velocity 
of 120 miles an hour at Lake Charles. Cameron Parish 
on the south was also badly damaged in the way of build- 
ings being blown down and people rendered homeless, 
with crop and various other losses. 

The following lumber companies and sawmills suffered 
as indicated, the figures being approximate and not 
claimed as exact, with the exception of Lock, Moore & Co., 
whose loss is correct according to the statement of George 
Law, the company manager: . 

Lock, Moore & Co., at Lockport, loss $400,000, covered by 
insurance. 

Ragley Lumber Co., mill at Ragley, loss $50,000, insured. 

Krause & Managan, at Westlake, loss $100,000, partly 
insured. 

Caleasieu Longleaf Lumber Co., Lake Charles, $100,000, 
partly insured. 

Powell Lumber Co., Lake Charles, 2 mills, $100,000, partly 
insured, 

J. A. Bel Lumber Co., Lake Charles, $50,000, partly in- 
sured. 

Stout Lumber Co., Lake Charles, $50,000, partly insured. 

Hodge Fence Co., loss $50,000, insured, 

Channel! Fence Co,, $10,000, insured. 

Lake Charles Cooperage Co., $50,000, insured. 

American Lumber Co., Merryville, loss $100,000, partly 
insured, 

The mills that were wholly destroyed will rebuild, while 
those that were damaged will be repaired at the earliest 
possible moment; in fact, repairing is now well under 
way, and in instances extensive additions are to be made, 
of which announcement is to come later. 


The Loss at Lockport 


The greatest disaster of the entire storm or tornado 
was the destruction of Lockport, with the utter wiping 
out of the big mill of Lock, Moore & Co. Much senti- 
ment of a historic and romantic nature clusters about this 
well known mill and the splendid men who laid its founda- 
tions deep back in 1881, Its founders and builders were 
Lock, Moore & Co., when Charles Moore, a_ virile 
Charles, was the moving spirit. In 1882 it took the name 
Lock, Moore & Co., when Charles Moore, a_ virile 
and hustling young man, full of ambition and energy, 
came into the enterprise. Mr. Moore still survives as 
‘*Uncle Charlie’’ to his friends and altho well along 
in the 70’s is still hale and hearty. His home is in Gal- 
veston, Among the early members of the company were 
M. W. Ryan and A. W. Wehst, in addition to those already 
given. 

The company was incorporated in 1889 with M. W. 
Ryan president, C. H. Moore vice president, George Lock 
secretary and treasurer and George W. Law assistant sec- 
retary and treasurer. Today Mr. Law is general manager. 

The tornado struck Lockport about 2 o’clock in the 
afternoon and the wind velocity rose rapidly. Out of the 
slabpit, which was burning, a piece of wood in full blaze 
was hurled directly into one of the large dry sheds, which 
contained several hundred thousand feet of lumber dry 
as tinder. In a moment the whole shed was aflame and 
fire was quickly communicated to other parts of the yard, 
which covered fifty acres of ground and contained some- 
thing like 10,000,000 feet of lumber. Simultaneously the 
waterworks system was demolished by the high wind and 
the entire plant was helpless. Two fearful elements of 
destruction worked hand in hand for the utter oblitera- 
tion of Lockport and for more than two hours the awful 
conflict went on between tornado and conflagration. The 
entire locality was strewn with fire and wreckage from 
falling buildings. People fought to save their lives from 
both elements. 

This awful scene was enacted within sight of Lake 
Charles but no helping hand could be extended because the 
people of Lake Charles were themselves in the midst of 
disaster that was wrecking their beautiful city and taking 
human life as toll. The entire Lock, Moore & Co. mill 
grounds were swept as bare as a floor by both fire and 
wind and not even a splinter was left to mark the place 
where this magnificent industrial enterprise had previously 
stood. Just at the moment when it seemed that every 
house would have to go the wind suddenly veered and 
whipped to an opposite course. This saved the residences 
with the exception of four that were burned and also the 
Clooney ship yards. ‘‘Saved’’ is said advisedly and 
means from fire only, as at least 60 percent of the mill 
buildings were either blown down, unroofed or damaged 
so badly it will be some time before they can be used, 
with few exceptions. 

The only buildings left standing on or near the mill 
grounds proper were the commissary and general store 
building and part of the office building. While no offi- 
cial statement has been made as to how soon the mill will 
be rebuilt, Mr. Law, the manager, says it will be rebuilt 
as soon as possible in order to save as much of the blown- 
down timber as possible. 








Krause & Managan announce that their mill will be 
rebuilt as soon as machinery can be resurrected and order 
brought out of chaos, 

Other Losses 

Sparks from the Lambert Chemical Co. in Lake Charles 
ignited the mill of the Stout Lumber Co. and it buraed 
down while the storm was in progress. 

This fire for a time threatened other mills, but by 
heroic efforts the damage was confined mainly to the 
Stout mill. 

The damage to young pine timber all over the storm 
beaten area is very great and also to large timber, prac- 
tically every tree in the path of the tornado being blown 
down outright or else broken off. Unless this debris is 
cleared it will form a fire trap of dangerous proportions 
within the next few weeks. The town of Sulphur, ten 
miles west of Lake Charles, and the famous Sulphur 
mines also were virtually swept off the face of the earth. 
Edgerly oil field, between Orange and Lake Charles, was 
also completely wrecked, not a derrick being left standing. 
At all these places the work of rehabilitation is in prog- 
ress, the only drawback being the dreadful scarcity of 
labor, which can not be had at any price simply because 
it is not here. 

The city of Lake Charles was damaged to the amount 
of $1,000,000 at the very least estimate, It is being re- 
built and repaired. 

Gerstner aviation field, near Lake Charles, was prac- 
tically demolished, but it is being rapidly rebuilt and 
when finished will be larger and more substantial than 
ever. 

Relief organization was perfected the day following the 
storm and nothing has been omitted in the way of help- 
ing the citizens in every way possible and in restoring 
business to normal conditions. 

In the city of Lake Charles all street car traffic is still 
at a standstill; also all electric light and telephone service, 
1,480 telephones being put entirely out of business. 
Churches, residences, school buildings and other structures 
were wrecked, in addition to the destruction of practically 
all the beautiful shade trees in the city. 





KANSAS CITY CONCERNS DAMAGED 


Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 13.—Plants of the Long-Bell 
Lumber Co., the Pickering Lumber vo., Central Coal & 
Coke Co. and Foster Lumber Co. were damaged to some 
extent in the hurricane which swept the Louisiana and 
the east Texas coast country last week. The Long-Bell 
plant at St. Charles was in the district swept by the 
center of the hurricane and probably suffered more severe 
damage than the others, the cost of repairs running to sev- 
eral thousand dollars. 





TIMBER AND PLANT LOSSES HIGH 


New Or.EANS, La., Aug. 12.—No definite and authori- 
tative estimate of the lumber industry’s losses thru last 
week ’s storm in the Lake Charles region is yet obtainable 
here, but intelligent guesses range it between $2,000,000 
and $3,000,000 Loss to sawmill plants alone will probably 
aggregate $1,000,000 or more, while damage to standing 
timber may be double the plant loss. The storm swept 
over thousands of acres of longleaf pine and the percen- 
tage of timber felled in some parts of the tract affected 
is estimated, according to Lake Charles advices, at as 
high as 75 percent. Further investigation will probably 
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From the Retail Coalman 
“It does not pay to be particular’ 


reduce the average percentage of felled timber if one may 
judge by the experiences of previous storms. Among the 
sawmill plants damaged or destroyed, the following are 
listed : 


Lock-Moore Lumber Co.’s plant at Lockport, burned.  In- 
sured. 

Krause & Managan Co.’s plant at Westlake. 

Calcasieu Long Leaf Lumber Co, 

L. S. Stout Lumber Co, 

Hodge Fence Co, 

J. A. Bel Lumber Co, 

Channel Fence Co, 

Lake Charles Cooperage Co. 

Powell Lumber Co, 


A dispatch from Lake Charles declares that all of these 
pants will be -rebuilt. 





FIRE COMPLETES STORM’S WORK 


ALEXANDRIA, La., Aug. 12.—A tornado visited the 
southwestern portion of the State on Aug. 6, doing its 
worst damage at Lake Charles and in that vicinity. It 
raged the entire day, reaching its height late in the eve- 
ning. It is reported that seventeen were killed, and over 
100 were injured. The property damage may exceed 
$1,000,000. Hardly a sawmill in the storm region es- 
caped damage, and several were completely demolished. 
lire broke out in several instances and completed the 
work started by the wind. 

As far as can be ascertained at present the only hard- 
wood mill to suffer was that of the Sherrill Hardwood 
Lumber Co., of Merryville, La. This was formerly the 
Colfax Hardwood Lumber Co., of Colfax, La., and had 
recently completed its mill at Merryville and had been 
running only a short while. Telephone and telegraph lines 
are still down, and on account of timber being blown 
over the railroad tracks, trains are not running into 
Merryville and very little definite information can be se- 
cured as to just how badly this mill suffered. From the 
meager information obtainable it seems that the mill was 
practically demolished and considerable of this company’s 
timber was ruined. It has been stated that the loss to 
this concern will be around $100,000. Details as to insur- 
ance etc. have not yet been learned. It is not known 
whether the company will rebuild immediately or not 
but probably it will, for it has a large body of timber 
to work, 





PERSONAL EXPERIENCES DURING STORM 


_ The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN received too late for pub- 
lication last week a telegram from R. L. Bunch, well 
known in the Chicago lumber trade, sent from Shreveport 
La., as follows: j 


I arrived in Lake Charles Tuesday at 2:40 p. m. over the 
Southern Pacific Railroad in the midst of a tropical storm 
that demolished many properties and damaged every resi- 
dence and industrial property in the vicinity. The storm 
seemed to reach from west of LaFayette to Echo. Gerstner 
field was wrecked. Twenty-two of the twenty-four hangars 
were blown down and airplanes demolished. Two to six were 
reported killed and thirty injured, three were killed in Lake 
Charles, four in DeQuincy and probably twenty lives were lost 
all told thruout the storm territory. Sulphur and Vinton 
said to be wiped out. Lock, Moore & Co.’s mill was burned; 
Krause & Managan mill was damaged, but could not learn 
how much. Personally, I saw the J. A. Bel, Hodge Fence Co., 
Stout Lumber Co, and Long-Bell Lumber Co. mills with roofs 
off of all the mills, sheds and planers and the steel burners 
collapsed, The chemical plant of the Lambert Chemical Co. 
was burned. The Lake Charles rice mill proper was not 
seriously damaged but the warehouses were wrecked. S. T. 
Woodring’s farm improvements were blown away; the Kelly 
Webber (wholesale grocers) building was wrecked, as alsa 
was Mr. Webber’s rice mill up the Watkins railroad from 
Lake Charles. Timber between Lake Charles and DeQuincy 
is down. It was reported to me at De Ridder that Longville 
and Merryville were seriously damaged; Carson, Bonami, 
De Ridder, Ludington, Neame and Pickering slightly dam- 
aged, Wind velocity probably 70 miles per hour for two hours 
with puffs attaining the velocity of 100 miles. I remained in 
the train during the high wind and slate from the roof of the 
Southern Pacific station gave us a little sample of trench 
life, only we did not have any tin hats. 


NAVAL LUMBER SCHEDULES WANTED 


The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Depart- 
monk, Washington, D. C., invites bids for lumber as 
ollows: 





Delivery at 


ARTICLE Quantity Navy Yard Schedule 
Butts, hickory, straight... 676...... WATIOUS «5% 6.05.0: 1911 
Hickory for handles, cap- 

OE ea 26,000 feet.. Mare Island, Cal.1911 
Hickory, white, dry...... 39,000 feet.. Washington, D. €.1911 


Oak, domestic, white....Miscellaneous Philadelphia and 
Washington .. .1913 


Poles, WN 6 5:6 50 9s wacs ee Brooklyn, N. Y...1911 
Spruce, New England or 
PORTNOED 6660's ¥'0.d-00 0 -Miscellaneous Various ........ 1912 





EDUCATIONAL TOYS FOR YANKEE YOUNGSTERS 


WasuinerTon, D. C., Aug. 12.—The American child is 
to be imbued with a sense of the greatness and importance 
of his country’s new merchant marine. The American Toy 
Manufacturers’ Association, representing 110 concerns, 
has agreed with Chairman Hurley of the shipping board 
to manufacture various types of toys and games based 
upon that theme. Instead of Noah’s arks, or tin soldiers 
‘*made in Germany,” the American boy will find in bis 
Christmas stocking miniatures of the ‘“bridge of ships’’ 
that is bringing dismay to the kaiser, and will play games 
that will impress upon his mind the fact that the Amer- 
ican flag is again to be carried by American-built ships t 
every port on the globe. 
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LAST MINUTE NEWS FOR ALL 


SOUTHERN PINE MASS MEETING IS CALLED 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 14.—John Kaul, R. M. Hallo- 
well and Charles Green today issued a call to all lumber 
manufacturers in Southern Pine Emergency territory to 
attend a meeting in New Orleans, Aug. 28, for the pur- 
pose of electing a permanent committee to represent the 
industry before the War Industries Board. The text of 
the call follows: 

After consulting with authorities of the War Industries 
Board, we hereby call a meeting of all lumber manufacturers 
in Southern Pine Emergency Bureau territory for 10 a. m., 
Aug. 28, 1918, at the Grunewald Hotel, New Orleans, La. 

he purpose of this meeting being the selection of a per- 
manent committee to represent the lumber manufacturers in 
said territory in all dealings with the War Industries Board, 
a full attendance is desired in the interests of both the Gov- 
ernment and the industry. 

Mr. Green has been in Washington for several days 
looking after matters connected with his company, East- 
man, Gardiner & Co., Laurel, Miss., and looking into the 
matter of a committee to represent the southern yellow 
pine industry before the War Industries Board. 

The hope expressed here is that the call will be re- 
sponded to by every lumber manufacturer who can ar- 
range to go to New Orleans at the appointed time. 

It is entirely possible that as a result of the called meet- 
ing differences between southern pine leaders and the War 
Industries Board may be permanently composed. The 
board, it is known, will recognize any committee chosen 
by the yellow pine producers in such a meeting, 

In this connection it is but fair to say that those re- 
sponsible for the appointment of the committee of five, 
of which F, W. Stevens, of Bagdad, Fla., was made chair- 
man, deserve credit for stepping aside and permitting the 
selection of a new committee by both association and non- 
association members. 

The desirability of letting bygones be bygones and wip- 
ing the slate clean for a fresh start is so apparent that it 
should appeal to all men in the southern pine industry. 
Nothing is to be gained by constantly fighting the author- 
ized representatives of the Government in the critical sit- 
uation that confronts the country. 





COMMITTEE RECOMMENDATIONS REGARDING 
RAILROAD REQUIREMENTS FOR LUMBER 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


WASHINGTON, D, C., Aug. 14.—A committee of the War 
Industries Board consisting of Albert C. Ritchie, Alex- 
ander Legg, Charles Edgar and Alton B. Parker, ap- 
pointed to consider the protest of the southern pine lum- 
bermen in connection with the new maximum mill prices, 
in making its report included the following recommenda- 
tions regarding railroad requirements for umber: 

It is recommended that the following rule be adopted : 
_First—that all lumber ordered directly by the United 
States Railroad Administration be cleared to the requirements 
division of the War Industries Board and the orders placed 
by the lumber section, thru the appropriate lumber bureaus, 
including the Southern Pine Emergency Bureau. 

Second—that all orders for lumber placed by local Federal 
managers for use in the ordinary maintenance of the railroads 


under their jurisdiction be placed directly with lumber manu- 
facturers. 


The committee had this to say under the caption ‘‘ Plans 
of sale’’: 


This item also involves a question of price and is respect: 
fully referred to the price fixing committee for such con- 
sideration as said committee may see fit to give it. The 
suggestion, however, is made that wherever a price is fixed 
by the Government the term of sale and discount should 
also be fixed in order to insure uniformity in price. 





ADVISING MANUFACTURERS OF GOVERNMENT 
EEDS 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Wasuineton, D. C., Aug. 14.—The War Department 
authorizes this announcement: 


In order that all manufacturers and the public generally 
May obtain full information regarding the needs of the War 
Department, the general staff has prepared a plan for obtain- 
tng publicity of lists of all articles purchased by any supply 

ureau, 

Any manufacturer in the United States who wishes to 
manufacture Government supplies should send his name to the 
Supply bureau purchasing the kind of supplies which he 
Manufactures and indicate what he is in a position to furnish. 
His application should be accompanied by satisfactory refer- 
ences from banks or reputable business concerns or from the 
chairman of the local regional manufacturers’ organization 
associated with the War Industries Boartl. If found satis- 
factory, his name will be placed on the mailing lists of the 
bureau which handles the supply in which he is interested. 

Whenever the bureaus need supplies they will send circular 
Proposals to all persons on their mailing lists interested in the 
desired supplies, inviting them to submit bids. 





DISCUSS ESTABLISHMENT OF LABOR BUREAUS 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Beaumont, TEx., Aug. 12.—Lumbermen from west 
Texas and southwest Louisiana in a meeting here last Sat- 
urday discussed plans looking to the establishment of labor 

ureaus to provide help for the sawmills of this territory. 
The lumbermen declared they were willing and eager to 
aid the Government in every possible way but if the labor 
shortage became more acute, production might be curtailed 
Considerably. No definite action was taken. 





TO UNITE PINE AND SPRUCE BOX MAKERS 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


SPokanz, WasH., Aug. 13.—Box manufacturers of four 
northwestern States in session today voted unanimously 
to unite western pine and spruce operators under one 
8eheral association to be affiliated with the National Asso- 
“lation of Box Manufacturers. Thirty-six operators pres- 
nt named special committees of spruce and pine men 

Work out details of new organization, Another im- 
Portant development of the meeting was the decision to 

on a large box order called for by the Government for 
Mestic boxes in accordance with kederal food speci- 





fications for army needs during the coming season. A 
manufacturers’ committee prepared a price to be sub- 
mitted to the Government on an order which may approx- 
imate 20,000,000 to 25,000,000 boxes to be furnished by 
the northwestern factories.. 





SHOP COMMITTEES IN INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WasHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 14.—Frank T. Hawley, head 
of the industrial plants division of the Information and 
Education Service, Department of Labor, is sending out 
letters to all employers engaged on Government contracts 
notifying them to have shop committees selected by em- 
ployees and employers in all the plants, This is the first 
step in a nation-wide organization of employers and em- 
ployees for increased production in all lines of war work. 

The industrial plants division, as a part of the Informa- 
tion and Education Service, of which Roger W. Babson 
is chief, is concerned equally with manufacturers and 
workers, with employers and employees, Both are to be 
organized on the common ground of giving the fullest 
cooperation in furnishing the greatest output for the fight- 
ing forces of the United States, 





HEMLOCK MEN ASK FIXED PRICE ADVANCE 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 15.—A decision by the price 
fixing committee, War Industries Board, on the application 
of the Pennsylvania hemlock lumbermen for an advance in 
prices is expected late today. At the hearing yesterday 
the hemlock men asked for an advance in the base price 
from $27 to $29 per thousand feet. 

Those attending the hearing were A. W. Mallinson, Wil- 
liamsport; Ganson De Pew, president Goodyear Lumber 
Co.; J. W. Trounce, sales agent Goodyear Lumber Co., 
Buffalo; A. B. Campbell, Norwich Lumber Co.; N. P. 
Wheeler, jr., and W. O. Fullhart, Wheeler & Dusenbury 
Lumber Co.; C. G. Freck, Pennsylvania Lumber Co., and 
R. G. Brownell, Williamsport. 





PRICE ADVANCE GRANTED HEMLOCK MEN 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 14.—The price fixing com- 
mittee has granted the full $2 advance asked for by the 
Pennsylvania hemlock men, 





~~ 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS AWARDED 


WasHINeTON, D. C., Aug. 13.—The General Engineer 
Depot of the Army announces the awarding of contracts 
as follows: 


Strombeck-Becker Manufacturing Co., Moline, Ill, file 
handles. 

Carl Stossell & Sons, Front Royal, Va., mallets, 

J. L. Phillips & Co., Jacksonville, Fla., switch ties. 

Carl Stossell & Sons, hickory ring mauls, 

Roanoke Spoke & Handle Co., Roanoke, Va., claw hammer 
handles. 

Oshkosh Manufacturing Co., Oshkosh, Wis., timber dollies. 

Roanoke —— & Handle Co., hammer handles. 

American Handle Co., Jonesboro, Ark., ax handles, 

Piqua Handle & Manufacturing €o., Piqua, Ohio, ship auger 
handles, 

W. D. Campbell, Washington, D. C., office furniture. 

Turner, Day & Woolworth Handle Co., Louisville, Ky., ax 
and adze handles. 

Geesae W. Muller Bank Fixture Co., Atlanta, Ga., hickory 
mauls. 

Lansing Co., Lansing, Mich., timber dollies. 

Roanoke Spoke & Handle Co., ax handles. 

Reuther-Scanlon Handle Co., Nashville, Tenn,, ax handles. 

The Engineer Depot also announces the placing of con- 
tracts with the Southern Pine and Georgia-Florida Emer- 
gency bureaus and the Fir Production Board for lumber. 

The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Depart- 
ment, announces the following awards: 

Oak lumber—John B. Yates Lumber Co., Pennsboro, W. Va. ; 
Charles E. Lane Co., Parkersburg, W. Va., and Brewer 
Nienstadt Lumber Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Ash lumber—Atlantic Lumber Co., Boston. 

White cedar—Charles Este Co., Philadelphia. 

North Carolina pine—Deer Island Lumber Co., Columbia, 
Flat cars—Kilby Car & Foundry Co., Anniston, Ala. 

The Aireraft Production Bureau announces the follow- 
ing contracts for walnut lumber: 

George W. Hartzell, Piqua, Ohio, 68,000 feet. 

John B, Ransom, Nashville, Tenn., 40,000 feet, 

Coffman Manufacturing Co., Washington Court House, Ohio, 
25,000 feet. 

The Quartermaster Department of the Marine Corps 
has awarded eontracts for lumber to the following: 

A. C, Tuxbury Lumber Co., Charleston, 8. C.; the Bright- 
Brooks Lumber Co., Savannah, Ga.; Howard White, Raleigh, 
N. C.; Broome-Boyette Lumber Co., Peachland, N. C.; Tilgh 
man Lumber Co., Richmond, Va.; Blue Ridge Lumber Co., 
Lynchburg, Va.; Great Southern Lumber Co., Bogalusa, La. ; 
Hastman, Gardiner & Co., Laurel, Miss.; brown Lumber Co., 
Hiwanee, Miss.; Vredenburg Sawmill Co., Vredenburg, Ala. ; 
Bay Creek Lumber Co., Purvis, Miss.; Enochs Bros., Fern- 
wood, Miss. 


SAN ANTONIO STOREHOUSES TO BE ERECTED 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C,, Aug. 14.—The War Department 
announces that work will begin at once on the erection 
of additional store houses at the San Antonio arsenal. 
One of these, which will be used for general purposes, will 
cost $125,000, while a smaller one, to be used for the 
storing of oils, paints and other inflammables, will cost 
$15,000. There will also be installed at this point addi- 
tional facilities for the repair of equipment and small 
arms which will cost $25,000. 








COAST LUMBERMAN TO REACH WASHINGTON 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Wasuinoton, D. C., Aug. 14.—H. W. Aldrich, of the 
Hammond Lumber Co., Mill City, Ore., has telegraphed 
R. B. Alien, secretary of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association, that he will arrive here tomorrow. Mr. Allen 
expected to leave town tonight for New York, where he 
has some business to look after before leaving for the 
Coast. He will stay over to confer with Mr, Aldrich, 


LUMBERMEN 


SOUTHERN MILLWORK MANUFACTURERS HOLD 
QUARTERLY 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


JACKSONVILLE, Fua., Aug. 15.—The Southern Sash, 
Door & Millwork Manufacturers’ Association concluded 
a well attended and interesting two days session, being its 
regular midsummer quarterly meeting, at the Mason Hotel 
in this city today. Representatives of the industry were 
present from Texas, Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, Flor- 
ida, North Carolina, South Carolina, Virginia and Tennes- 
see, ' 


The meeting was called to order at 11 0’clock Wednes- 
day forenoon by President William M. Otis, of Columbia, 
8. C., who deferred his address until the afternoon session, 
The report of Secretary B. Harmon showed that the as- 
sociation had produced more since the first of the current 
year than during its entire previous existence in codpera- 
tion, team work, uniformity, publicity, intelligence, real 
hard sense and a hetter understanding of the necessity 
and usefulness of the association. 

Among the specific accomplishments was mentioned the 
fact that for the first time since it was organized, four- 
teen years ago, the association has been officially recog- 
nized by the Government authorities at Washington. Thru 
the efforts of the association the Southern Millwork 
Emergency Bureau was organized and acknowledged by 
the Government and it has been performing a patriotic 
service selling material at fixed prices, uniform methods 
and standard details. Thru its connection with the Mill- 
work Cost Information Bureau the association has for 
the first time been able to confer personally with other 
manufacturers in the same line, thereby blazing a way 
for a better understanding of cost keeping, uniformity 
and standardization. It also for the first time has been 
represented by good delegations at national meetings 
of the millwork and building industries of the United 
States, and has for the first time been accorded representa- 
tion on the national committee of service. The associa- 
tion has become a member of the Chamber of Wommerce 
of the United States, It has supplied much valuable in- 
formation to the Government and national organizations. 

Cost systems were the foremost topic of discussion, 
Secretary W. P. Flint, of the Millwork Cost Information 
Bureau, explained the workings of the bureau, emphasiz- 
ing the importance of installing a cost system in every 
business, especially with the Government inquiring into 
the costs in all industries as the only means of accurately 
determining the actual cost of making millwork, especially 
in odd sizes. The discussion was closely followed thruout 
and unanimous approval of installation of a cost system 
was expressed, 

During the afternoon session R, F. Dalton, who was 
one of a committee of three at the Atlantic City confer- 
ence of building industries which resulted in the organiza- 
tion of the National Federation of Building Industries, 
reported. He explained that that meeting was called by 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States and that 
it was attended by representatives from thirty-eight States. 
On motion of Mr. Dalton the president was authorized to 
enter the membership of the Southern Sash, Door & Mill- 
work Manufacturers’ Association in the National Federa- 
tion of Building Industries if in his judgment such act is 
advisable. President Otis made a stirring address, saying 
that there was never before such a need of association 
work in all lines of industry. He reviewed the building 
situation as it is today, saying that it is slack as a re- 
sult of congestion, car shortage, labor conditions ete. 
While he was unable to see any appreciable relief in sight 
in the near future, he said that the outlook was fair 
considering the unusual conditions of the country. 


In the evening the members enjoyed a moonlight ride 
down the St. Johns River. 

Thursday ’s morning session was preceded by a meeting 
of the emergency bureau, after which several vital ques- 
tions in the millwork trade were discussed, Labor sup- 
ply was said to be fair. Wages are high and mounting. 
Terms were discussed, and thirty days net or 1 percent 
cash in ten days was recommended. President Otis was 
appointed national councilor for the association to the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 

After luncheon there as short session during which 
the referendum was discussed. At 4 o’clock the members 
took automobiles to Pablo Beach for a dip in the surf, 
This evening they will go to Waycross, Ga., on invitation 
of the Pine Plume Lumber Co., whose guests they will be 
tomorrow on an inspection trip to the company’s pine 
and cypress plants and a fish fry on an island in the big 
swamp. 





FIR PRICE DATE LIMIT EXTENDED 
[Special telegram to AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Wasuinoton, D. C., Aug. 15.—At the request of the 
industry the price fixing committee of the War Industries 
Board has extended the date of the expiration of the max- 
imum prices on Douglas fir lumber and logs from Sept. 15, 
1918, to Oct. 15, 1918. 





DATES ASSIGNED FOR INTERSTATE COMMIS. 
SION HEARINGS 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 14.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has assigned for oral argument here Oct. 3 
the following cases: 

No. 9536—Willamette Valley Lumbermen’s Association vs 
Southern Pacific Co. et al. 

No. 9924—Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago et al. vs 
Ann Arbor Railroad Co. et al. 

No. 9395—-Pacific Lumber Co. et al. vs. Northwestern Pacific 
Railroad Co. et al. 

On Oct. 5 oral argument will be heard in No. 7506— 
Buffalo Lumber Exchange and Buffalo Chamber of Com- 
merce vs. Alabama Central Railway Co. et al. 
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THE PREPARATION OF SPRUCE FOR AIRPLANE MATERIAL 


Emphasizing the importance of spruce as airplane ma- 
terial, the Bureau of Aircraft Production of the War 
Department has issued an illustrated statement giving in 
detail the handling of the material in the raw to the fin- 
ished product, including the construction of the airplane 
itself. 

Because spruce is the toughest softwood for its weight, 
possessess tremendous shock absorbing qualities, and does 
not splinter when hit by a missile it is used in the frames 
of airplane wings, ailerons, fins, rudders, elevators, and 
for the stabilizers, the struts, landing gear, fuselage, floor- 
ing, engine bed, after-deck, and even the seats are made 
of it. About 350 pieces of spruce are required in a single 
airplane, but not all of them are individually different; 
the wing beams are practically of similar dimensions, and 
the struts vary only in size according to the strains put 
upon them, 

Roughly, the specifications for spruce parts are: Straight 
grain, clear trom knots and defects so as to give maximum 
strength. The size of the rough pieces must be such as 
to insure a finished dimension after deducting losses for 
finishing, checking and shrinkage. Desirable pieces run 
1% inch to 3 inches thick, 3 inches and upward in width, 
and from 5 feet to 17 feet in length. Practically all the 
available spruce is in the United States and along the 
western coast of British Columbia. In this country, it 
grows close to the Pacific coast on the western slopes of 
the Cascade range in the States of Washington and Ore- 
gon. The stand of Sitka spruce, which is the best air- 
plane stock, in these two States is estimated at 11,000,- 
000,000 feet. But less than half of it is near enough to 
transportation facilities, or in dense enough stands to be 
commercialized. The total spruce shipped for the first 
three months of 1918 was over 20,000,000 feet but the 
United States Government and the Allies required more 
than three times that quantity in that time; showing 
that America was not up to requirements in March. 

With the first demand for spruce confusion arose. 
There was no regular method of buying; shipments were 
irregular and much delayed; inferior stuff was shipped; 
labor troubles arose in the woods and mills and as the 
cause was urgent Congress empowered the secretary of 
war to place orders with western mills which were re- 
quired to give Government orders the preference. 

Recognizing the needs of a competent director Col. Brice 
P, Disque was placed at the head of the spruce production 
division of the signal corps with almost unlimited powers 
to straighten out the tangle, but with the admonition to 
get the spruce. Previous issues of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN have told how Colonel Disque went to work, settling 
the labor difficulties by increasing and standardizing 
wages, bettering camp and living conditions and even 
providing amusement; by organizing the Loyal Legion of 
Lumbermen and Loggers; how the soldier-loggers were 
utilized in the work and a patriotic spirit engendered and 
dominating the whole undertaking. 


Production and Transportation 


The most urgent problems Colonel Disque had to meet 
and overcome were those of production and transportation. 
Riving of logs made transportation easier and in order to 
speed up production the spruce director was supplied 
with a fund of $20,000,000 with which to help finance 
responsible operators. Only forty-nine sawmills were 
available and early in 1918 thirty-six of them were closed 
down owing to car shortage. What was needed was a gov- 
ernment cut-up mill and this was begun at once at Van- 
couver Barracks, Wash., and constructed in the record 
time of forty-five days. Modernly equipped and operat- 
ing with nearly 2,000 men three shifts a day, the produc- 
tion of spruce was quadrupled. The Forest Products La- 
boratory at Madison, Wis., worked out a system for rapid 
kiln-drying of the lumber produced and a $350,000 plant 
was erected at Vancouver Barracks. By shipping the dry 
wood to the factories a saving in shipping weight of 33144 
percent was effected. 

The huge cut-up mill at Vancouver Barracks, Wash., is 
said to be the largest sawmill in the world. It has twelve 
separate log carriages for conveying the spruce to twelve 
head saws, back of which are complete sets of edgers, cut- 
off saws and other machinery necessary to convert the 
rived or sawed cants into finished stock. The accompany- 
ing illustrations give some idea of the methods used in 





insuring perfection in the manufacturing process. Skilled 
workmen are employed to test out the spruce for imper- 
fections and each piece of wood entering into the con- 
struction of an airplane is carefully chosen, that being 
unfit, tho slightly, being rejected. 

Logging equipment being scarce and hard to get, much 
of it was taken under control by the spruce production 
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SAWING SPRUCE INTO AIRPLANE STOCK AT GOVERN- 
MENT CUT-UP MILL, VANCOUVER BARRACKS, WASH. 


division and wire rope, logging engines and equipment, 
sawmill machinery ete. were secured and standardized. 
About Feb, 1 aircraft material shipments were consoli- 
dated and shipped in the same cars as other Government 
material; box cars were used to insure protection from 
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LOOKING FOR HIDDEN SAP-POCKETS: A SMALL HID- 
DEN SAP-POCKET MIGHT BE ENOUGH TO CAUSE THE 
COLLAPSE OF ONE OF THE WINGS OF AN AIRPLANE. 


the elements and the stuff was sent thru in special trains, 
reducing the time in transit to eastern factories by nearly 
fifty days. In addition the spruce production division has 
assumed jurisdiction over distribution of car supply, see- 
ing to it that each mill has sufficient cars not only for the 
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SPRUCE LOGS, SPLIT INTO CANTS, GOING INTO THE GREAT CUT-UP MILL AT 
VANCOUVER BARRACKS FOR SAWING 





spruce but also for the disposition of commercial or side 
cut lumber. 

There is very little waste at the sawmills manufacturing 
airplane material, as all the stock unsuitable for aircraft 
requirements is still utilized as general commercial lum- 
ber. The percentage of split spruce logs now available 
is more than twice that before the war, due to the riving 
process. New grading rules were established whereby the 
quantity of spruce necessary to be purchased for each 
plane was reduced practically a third. 

Today production of spruce and fir is nearly up to re- 
quirements for airplane stock. The total spruce and fir 
shipped to June 15, including a large amount of each 
shipped to the Allies, is spruce, 52,000,000 feet, fir 20,- 
800,000. 

Fir and Port Orford cedar are used in aircraft manu- 
facture when spruce is not available. The possibility of 
using laminated sections in the wooden construction of 
airplanes will tend to increase the amount of spruce avail- 
able for this use. 

A thoro canvass has been made of the entire spruce sit- 
uation in the United States, detailed reports having been 
obtained from each section of the country. In the North- 
east and New England States, the Navy Department, in co- 
operation with the Bureau of Aircraft Production, is se- 
curing a@ maximum output of airplane spruce. In the 
South and Southeast a similar canvass has been made and 
plans are now underway for the production of spruce in 
this section. 


WOOD PAVING BLOCKS IN BETTER DEMAND 


San Francisco, Cau., Aug. 10.—Things are looking up 
as regards the use of wood blocks for street pavements 
and floors for machine shops in California. The short- 
age of creosote oil is the main drawback which is limit- 
ing the outputs of the creosoting companies at present. 

C. R. Kellogg, engineer for the Pacific Creosoting Co., 
with headquarters at 702 American National Bank Build- 
ing, this city, says that the 50,000 square yards of creo- 
soted fir block pavement that have been put down on San 
Francisco streets have given great satisfaction. The 
experiment has been tried on parts of Battery, Drumm, 
Davis, Minna and Second streets. The city authorities 
are now considering the proposition of paving Front and 
Howard streets with the same material. 

Property owners in the wholesale district have written 
letters to the Pacific Creosoting Co. stating that their 
holdings have been improved from 30 to 40 percent in 
value since the wood block pavements were installed, 
owing to the elimination of noise and dust. Occupants 
of office buildings can accomplish more work now that the 
noise of heavy street traffic is reduced to a minimum, An 
insurance company for instance, which had given up its 
lease, renewed it when it was learned that the street 
in front of the building was to be paved with wood. 
Several of the large machine shops connected with ship- 
yards in California have recently installed wood block 
floors with gratifying results. It is learned that the 
,Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corporation is now considering 
the use of wood blocks for machine shop floors ete. at the 
new ‘‘\Liberty’’ shipyard, which is being constructed at 
Alameda. About $1,500,000 feet of material would be 
required for this project. 


STATE FORESTER MAY CONTROL FUNDS 


SeaTrLeE, WAsuH., Aug. 10.—The supreme court of the 
State of Washington has just handed down a decision 
confirming the attitude taken by State Forester F. E. 
Pape, who is also State fire warden, relative to disburse- 
ment of funds collected by him for patrolling privately 
owned timber lands. The action was brought by the State 
treasurer at the suggestion of the attorney general, who 
ruled that the State forester should pay the money’s 
collected into the State treasury, from which they could 
not be disbursed except by a special act of the legislature. 
The State forester contended, and rightfully so accord- 
ing to the supreme court, that he had the right to dis- 
burse directly funds so collected, in payment for work 
done in patrolling and otherwise protecting from fire. 
The decision enables the State forester to reimburse the 
Washington Forest Fire Association for patrolling and 
other fire protecting work done. 
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RIBS FOR AIRPLANE WINGS WHICH WILL FLY IN FRANCE ARE BEING PUT 
TOGETHER BY SKILLED WOOD WORKERS AND CABINET MAKBERS 
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WAR’S EXIGENCIES PROMI 











Unquestionably, as society is now organized, many commodities 
have become essentials that under other conditions would be deemed 
nonessential. Thousands of men have for decades been employed in 
industries that in time of war may be sacrificed in order that others 
may be developed. Yet, to the men who own these industries and to 
the men employed in them, they are essential, tho perhaps not indis- 
pensable. However, only the stern necessities of war would justify the 
disturbance and rearrangement that are necessary in order to remove 
from what is termed unproductive or nonessential employment the 
man power needed in the army or in industries that contribute directly 
to the winning of the war. 

At bottom the only necessities are food, clothing and shelter; when 
reduced to the last extremity those are the only essentials. Conse- 
quently, it is shallow and foolish for anyone to belittle the industries or 
the workers who provide those commodities or perform services that 
enable others to obtain those commodities. It is a commonplace that 
the farmer feeds the world, but the truth of that commonplace has not 
in the memory of men now living come so near being brought home to 
them as it is today. 

However important other work may be, it can not be done at all until 
the task of producing food, clothing and shelter has been performed. 
The United States Government is recognizing that fact in taking all 
possible steps to keep up to the highest level the output of the farms. 

The experience the people of the United States, and of the entire 
world for that matter, are going thru just now should serve to teach a 
wholesome respect for the farmer and for agriculture. In this free coun- 
try the farmers own their land; in most cases they till it themselves and 
they think well of their calling. But many a man engaged in another 
industry, which could not be conducted a day without the farmer’s 
help, has a contempt for the farmer and for farming. He is likely to 
change his opinion before the war is over. 

Farming is necessary work; no race and no people can survive unless 
that work is done. In view of that very plain fact nobody should feel 
himself above tilling the soil. Let nobody be so foolish as to suppose 
that there will always be somebody to do the tilling of the soil while he 
is exempt from the necessity of performing any necessary labor. As 
population increases the land must be made to bring forth more abun- 
dantly and greater concessions must be made to the farmer and to agri- 
culture. It will be a sorry day for the world when a majority of its 
population has become so isolated from the soil as to lack an apprecia- 
tion of the part it performs in the perpetuation and elevation of the 
race. 

It has been unfortunately true in a great part of the past that the 
person who provided for his fellows the means of advancement and 
culture has himself in the process been deprived of the opportunities to 
advance and to cultivate his intelligence to the same extent. Conse- 


quently, many a fellow who looked upon the farmer as a boor because 
he had not had opportunities to cultivate the refinements of life owed 
his own position more to the farmer’s efforts than to his own. 

This war is teaching many other classes a lesson that the farmer 
is taught by his experience in agriculture. To the average person there 
was no thought of the limit in the supply of commodities he desired 
for his own comfort and convenience ; his only handicap was a shortage 
of money to buy them. The farmer, generally speaking, always has 
been short of money for the purchase of luxuries that have been within 
the reach of persons and enjoyed by persons who actually possessed 
less wealth than he. But the farmer has always kept in such close con- 
tact with the basic facts of life that his expenditures have been gov- 
erned by the varying and uncertain fortunes of his calling. 

Rain or drouth, lightning or hail, or some other unforeseen and 
unavoidable natural phenomenon may in a moment destroy all hope 
of a profit for an entire season. Yet these misfortunes are so sporadic 
as not to affect seriously the aggregate agricultural output and the 
prices that the consumer must pay. That is to say that, while in a 
given district or section all the farmers are badly hit by flood or drouth, 
the consumer engaged in another industry may not be affected in the 
least. If the farmer’s buying power is seriously lessened those who 
look " him as a purchaser will suffer ; but the individual farmer may be 
ruined. 

There is the profoundest wisdom and philosophy in teaching agri- 
culture to children of all parents, whether they purpose to become 
farmers or not; and the cultivating of war gardens, it is to be hoped, 
will bring thousands upon thousands of persons in such intimate rela- 
tions with the soil as to keep before them forever knowledge of the fact 
that, after all, in the final test the farmer, the person who brings food 
and clothing from the soil, is engaged in the only essential employ- 
ment. Nonproductive consumers are so dependent upon the soil for 
their existence that there can be no harm in their appreciating that fact 
and testifying to their appreciation of the person—the farmer—who 
provides them with the wherewithal of life. 

Of course industry gives to the farmer his market, and there is no 
sacrificing the factory without injury to the farm; but the point sought 
to be emphasized here is that the farm deserves the same or more con- 
sideration than does the factory. The farmer can and did make his 
living before factories existed; the factory can not exist without the 
farm. Industry—all industry—is based upon the farm. 

When the farmer has put his industry on the same plane as that of 
other industries and has been afforded the leisure necessary for the 
refinements of life he will have been accorded something near what 
he is entitled to. He will not reach that stage until his place in the 
economy Of life has been recognized and appreciated by those of his 
fellows who are more in need of him than he is in need of them. 












Tue Portland Oregonian of a recent date contains an 
interesting account of an outing of girls at Nahcotta, 
Wash.: ‘‘Camp life on a modified Plattsburg scale has 
been a success for girls at Nahcotta, Wash., one of the 
North Beach resorts, where Camp Willapa is now in its 
final week. With modified military discipline, community 
spirit developed to the nth power, and highly developed 
gymnastic exercise to replace actual military drill, the 
twenty-five girls, mostly from Portland, have proved that 
they can take care of themselves, by themselves, to their 
ultimate good, while at the same time having a vacation. 
The camp is conducted by a group of Portland girls led 
by Dorothy Elliott and Louise Huntley, Portland college 
girls, who, on opening the camp July 1, agreed that the 
camp should be operated on a broad community spirit 
plan. The girls effected an organization of their own with 
a4 minimum of rules. On the girls themselves rested the 
Tesponsibility for the camp. The leaders were to be 
guides more than directors, and, on the theory of in- 
dividual voluntary responsibility the camp has been de- 
veloped with surprising success, and ‘‘kitchen police,’ 
one of the best known recourses in the lexicon of things 
military, has been used as the principal ‘corrective’ and 
with ‘smashing success.’ ’’ 

* * * 

In A single week the Williams County (North Dakota) 

arm Bureau secured thirty new members, bringing the 
total membership to one hundred. The good work that 
this club has done in the past has demonstrated to non- 
Members as well as members its value, and has thus led 
Many others to join its ranks and contribute of their time 
and money to the improvement of agriculture and of liv- 
ing conditions in the rural communities of the county. 

* * * 

StgerHEen 8. WIsE, formerly rabbi of the Temple Beth 
Israel, Portland, Ore., and later minister to the Free 
Synagogue, New York city, is a ship yard worker at Stam- 
ford, Ore. With his son James he goes to the yard at 7 
9’elock and works straight thru the day until all the others 
of his shift quit. He devotes his earnings to charity, his 
object in working in the ship yards being to contribute 

§ share toward winning the war. 

* * * 
poNat County, Arizona, gained the record in the Twelfth 
ederal Reserve District for the greatest oversubscription 


to the third Liberty loan, its percentage being 1,308.96 
of its allotment, 


A QUARTERLY re i ivisi 
, port of the plumbing division of the 
Wisconsin State Board of Health shows that investiga- 


tions were made or aid given.in the promoting of new 
sewerage or water systems in twelve communities during 
the period covered. The report says: ‘‘Despite the 
prevailing high prices of all materials and labor required 
for building such systems, many cities have gone ahead 
with these improvements. It is gratifying to note the 
advance made by many communities in discarding old, 
discredited and dangerous outbuildings and installing 
public sewer systems in their place, serving the whole 
community and affording a maximum of comfort, con- 
venience and aid to personal health.’’ 





THE BANKERS’ PLEDGE 


These are times when every American who Is a 
true patriot should willingly give all his wealth, his 
devoted service and even his life, if needed, for his 
country. Our national existence is at stake; the 
freedom of the world hangs in the balance. 

We are in this world war to preserve American 
ideals, to serve the cause of humanity, to defend the 
weak, to perpetuate representative government, and 
to insure the blessings of liberty to our children and 
children’s children. 

We Intend to fight to the bitter but victorious end, 
until Hun frightfulness shall be succeeded by Chris- 
tian righteousness, military autocracy by civic Jus- 
tice and German despotism by American liberty and 
opportunity. 

We will free the German people themselves from 
the slavery and slaughter of kalserism and merit 
and receive their undying gratitude. They will rise 
in freedom with the overthrow of the Hohen- 
zollerns and call us blessed. 

Our cause is just. 

The United States of America is right. Imperial 
Germany Is wrong—eternally, everlastingly, damn- 
ably wrong. The bankers of lowa assembled pledge 
anew as did our forefathers “‘our lives, our fortunes 
and our sacred honor’ to the Government, the 
President and the Congress until the war shall be 
won. 

While our sons are fighting, bleeding and dying 
overseas we should gladly do our utmost here at 
home and deem no Iabor too arduous and no sacri- 
fice too great for our country. 

We will back up the Government with our last 
dollar, our greatest strength, our undying efforts, 
and our unalloyed allegiance until a righteous and 
lasting peace shall result and wars and rumors of 
war shall no more afflict mankind. 

[The above pledge was adopted at a meeting of 
the Iowa Bankers’ Association. ] 











A CORRESPONDENT of the Breeder’s Gazette, Chicago, 
who is an experienced sheep raiser, declares that there is 
just one cause of the decreased wool growing, and that 
that is dogs: He says: 


When I was a boy on wool-buying a-y in our town in 
York State it was nothing to wait an hour or two before 
reaching the scales with our wagon. Today there are not 
8,000 pounds of wool sold a year in that section, the reason 
being dogs, No one understands this dog question unless 
he sleeps with a gun at his bedside night after night, The 
first thing one does in the morning is to start for the sheep 
yards, it is the last thing he does before going to bed, 
and the first thing he does on reaching the farm if he 
has been away or to town in the middle of the day. When 
Sunday comes he stays on the farm all day to watch dogs, 
Try it for a year or two. The dogs stop coming, and then 
some morning after a night off his guard one finds half of 
his flock killed by dogs. I have been thru it, along with every 
other trouble a man has with a flock of sheep in the Wast. 
Other troubles I always overcame, but the dog trouble was 
too much for me. The journal and its readers that will 
make the Government appreciate the extent to which dogs 
are holding back the production of more pounds of wool 
and mutton than it was ever possible to produce on the 
western free rapge in the best days will render the nation 
a great service. Get out your maps and do a little figuring. 
See what ten to 300 sheep in the hill sections of the East 
and South, say one farm out of fifty, would mean. It 
may appear strange, but it means more sheep than the 
western free range ever carried in its best days. Put the 
dogs under the ban, so that flock owners are taken care 
of first and last without a lot of red-tape agencies waiting 
for their money, and the East and South will take every 
breeding ewe possible for the western sheep owners to 
ship. It is up to the Government to make a nationwide 
dog law, and then let the States make State laws, 


* * * 


Upon the steps of the high school building, Oshkosh, 
was recently repeated the patriotic playlet ‘‘ When Lib- 
erty Calls’? by members of the city playground league, as 
a part of the celebration of ‘‘ Playground Week.’’ This 
celebration was held in conformity with the request of the 
children’s bureau of the Department of Labor, which 
urged that ‘‘the first. step in the direction of following 
up the weighing and measuring campaign shall be a 
recreation drive, culminating in a patriotic play week to 
be given before school opens this fall.’’ 

* * * 


AN ICE cream social, a program and a dance were in- 
cluded in the entertainment given at Company F hall, 
Oshkosh, Wis., to raise money to provide members of 
Company F, Rainbow division, with little extras not 
supplied by the Government. The cost of the entire enter- 
tainment was included in the price of the ice cream 
ticket. Music by the Cadet band, readings, songs and the 
dedication of a service flag were prominent features of 
the program. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER 


A Retailer in an Efficiency Rut—Story of a Young Lumberman Whose Aims Were Unwisely Concentrated—Getting Ac- 
quainted With His Customers—A Social Event Introduces Enlightment 


Franklin Dale sat in his scientifically planned office 
and worked over the books, There was a glint of eager- 
ness and of conscious mastery in his eyes that made him 
fook years older than he was as he took off the trial bal- 
ance, Ranged around him were the records of the busi- 
nets, kept in the newest and most approved ways of the 
office engineer, and Dale could have told.a questioner 
instantly his margin of profit on any item; there was 
no guess work about it. He could tell exactly at the 
end of the day what every delivery had cost him by the 
mile, by the thousand feet, by the load or any other way 
a person wanted to take it. He knew his daily over- 
head to a cent and apportioned it with an accuracy and 
finality that reminded his yard foreman of the last 
judgment. His yard was like his office: a new and mod- 
ern shed, interior arrangement to make the work easy 
and efficient, show window in the front and every pile 
and bin in perfect order. A man who hired out to the 
Dale Lumber Co. got good wages and he also got a stiff 
course of training that fitted him to help maintain the 
perfect order of the plant. He found Dale a rather 
kindly boss but intolerant of shiftlessness, There was 
but one standard of work, and everybody was kept to 
that standard in a rather impersonal but utterly rigid 
fashion. 

Dale’s development into an efficiency fiend had been 
sudden and entirely unexpected even by himself. He had 
worked around the yard as a boy quite a bit, but he had 
been a normal boy and consequently hated the perfection 
of trifles that his elders had seemed to be always insisting 
upon, His father had laughed at him, kept him working 
enough so that he would-enjoy vacations from work and 
then had been as indulgent as most fathers about half 
days off and excuses for not staying even the few hours 
a day that the boy was supposed to work. He had gone 
to college and had done reasonably good work, ranking 
about midway of his class. But he had been known as a 
jolly and rather lazy chap who was always ready to cut 
a class or to be ring master at a midnight frolic, 

Cast on His Resources 

After graduation he was working along in a famous 
school of business administration when a telegram, like a 
bolt out of the blue, called him home. A. month later 
he found himself proprietor of the lumber yard, stunned 
and sobered, dependent upon himself and feeling utterly 
lost without the counsel and protection of his father. 
He didn’t know how to begin. When his mind started 
along a line of thought he found himself involuntarily 
telling himself that he must ask his father’s advice about 
that. It added immeasurably to the depth of his sorrow 
to realize how completely and unconsciously dependent 
he had been upon his father’s knowledge of business and 
of the world. It added to his feeling of helplessness. 
It seemed incredible to him that there could have been a 
time when he had idled thru his class work content just 
to get by. He thought that with the same chance given 
him again he would have lapped up information as dry 
sand takes up water. He wanted and needed to know 
everything and seemed to know nothing. 

It did not add to his comfort to hear the whispers of 
the neighbors. It was too bad, they said, that Franklin 
was such an irresponsible boy. His father had been a 
good business man and a splendid citizen, but he had not 
succeeded in making much of his son. Of course the busi- 
ness would go to pieces if Franklin tried to run it, as they 
said he was going to. They would trade with him for 
his father’s sake, but it was too much to expect that all 
the old customers would stay with him. A man has to 
do the best for himself. 

Young Dale’s pride had flared up at this and he vowed 
he would run the business and run it well. These whis- 
perers should be shown that he had the possibilities of 
steadiness and judgment and hard work. They were 
shown, For five years Dale worked like mad. He studied 
nights. He subscribed for a number of correspondence 
courses in business administration and out of much chaff 
harvested some wheat. He took and read half a dozen 
trade papers, and finally with the assistance of an expert 
on the staff of a great office system company he had 
devised an office system that was in all respects model. 
The people who had shaken their heads about his future 
now congratulated him warmly and declared they had 
always said he was a chip off the old block and was cer- 
tain to succeed just as his rather had done. Dale smiled 
grimly and kept his office and yard system 100 percent 
efficient. His trade stayed with him and he made as much 
money as his father had done. And if not so many people 
dropped in for aimless gossip as in the old days he was 
glad of it. The time wasted in this way might be put 
to better use. In fact, it made him tired to look up 
Main Street of a Saturday afternoon and see able bodied 
men standing around in groups smoking and laughing 
and idling the day away. Farmers, he thought, were of 
all classes of men the least efficient. It added to his dis- 
gust to see his competitor, Alex Jackson, standing around 
with them. Alex had a ragged yard and swaying and 
unpainted sheds, a box of an office that reeked of cheap 
cigars, no office system except such as he kept under 
his hat and apparently no liking for attending to busi- 
ness. 

An Innovation in Neighborliness 


As Dale was rapidly taking off his trial balance a 
group of men entered the office. Dale went immediately 
to the order counter. 

‘*Good morning,’’ he said crisply. ‘‘ What can I do 
for you?’’ 





‘*Morning, Frank,” said George Colby, a well-to-do 
farmer who apparently was the leader of the delegation. 
Colby seemed somewhat taken aback by Dale’s business- 
like address. ‘‘I guess you can’t do very much of any- 
thing this morning; at least we haven’t come to buy any- 
thing. But we’re going to have a grange picnie out to 
Walnut Grove next week, and—’’ 

‘*Yes?’’ said Dale, reaching for his check book and 
remembering how much was left in his yearly appropria- 
tions for such donations. 

‘Oh, we’re not asking for money,’’ Colby said hastily. 
‘This picnic is one we just fixed up ourselves. We have 
to have a good time, and we’re inviting the business men 
of the town to be our guests. We’d like to have you 
come out and help eat our pienic lunch, and we’d like to 
have you make a speech. The idea is that farmers and 
town people don’t know as much about each other as they 
ought to, and maybe if they got together and got ac- 
quainted when they weren’t trying to sell something to 
each other they’d have some real fun and make some 
good friends. That’s what most of it’s going to be, but 
we want to have two or three short speeches when we 
finish the picnic dinner, and we’d like to have you make 
one of them.” 

Speech! The idea dumfounded Dale. He couldn’t 
get it. He make a speech! He couldn’t imagine what 
he could say. It occurred to him that it might be a good 
chance to tell the farmers they were a shiftless lot and 
that they ought to get busy and put their farms on a 
business basis, but his good angel immediately told him 
this wouldn’t do. And besides he had the following 
week planned out, and attending a picnic was not one 
of the plans. 

‘‘Oh, I couldn’t make a speech,’’ he said in some con- 
fusion. ‘‘It’s been years since I tried. Wouldn’t know 
what to say. You get one of these silver tongues to do 
it. They’ll beat me. Besides I’m going to be pretty 
busy. I don’t believe I could get away.’’ 

‘*Oh, yes; you can,’ Colby insisted. ‘‘'The business 
isn’t going to fall to pieces if you leave it an hour. It’ll 
do you good. You’ll get to know a lot of farmers who 
don’t trade with you now but who do buy lumber. And 
then folks are glad you’ve kept your father’s business 
going, and they want to tell you about it. Your father 
was one of the founders of the local grange and it’s 
partly on that account that we’d like to have you come 
out. We don’t want a flowery oration, just a friendly 
talk,’’ 

Getting Light on Customers 


Dale was confused. None of his efficiency courses had 
dealt with a situation like this. Some vague feeling told 
him that here might be an opportunity, but second thought 
failed to show him what it could be. He didn’t expect 
to sell any lymber at a picnic. . 

‘¢Well, I’ll tell you,’’ he said in his crisp, decisive 




















“Out of much chaff harvested some wheat” 


manner, ‘‘I can’t make any speech. Maybe I can run out 
for a little while, but that’s not at all certain. I’ll do 
it if I ean,.’’ 

Colby was annoyed by this brisk and decisive negative, 
but he didn’t show it. 

‘¢ All right, Frank,’’ he said genially. ‘‘I’m sorry, but 
I suppose you know best what you can do. But you ought 
to get away from this office once in a while. You've stuck 
your nose on to the grindstone like a good fellow, and 
you’ve showed some of the old heads that they were a 
mile off when they thought a Dale would let his foot 
slip in business. But don’t dig in too deep. Get out 
among us old fellows and joggle us up. It would be just 
a friendly service, Frank, and you might get us to put 
up some badly needed barns if you rubbed us the right 
way.’’ 

Dale felt uncomfortable. Colby’s manner was entirely 
friendly, and his bantering speech had no edge to it. 
Dale looked at the farmer curiously and saw a man in a 
smart straw hat and a well pressed gray serge suit, clean 
shaven, hair slightly gray, fresh linen, tie from one of 
the exclufive shops; in fact, a well tailored and dis- 


tinguished looking man who might have been a banker, a 
statesman, an educator or a railroad president and still 
have looked the part. It occurred to Dale that while he 
had known Colby all his life and had sold him consider- 
able lumber still he knew nothing about the farmer’s busi- 
ness, had never visited his farm and had had but little 
friendly conversation with him outside of business mat- 
ters. He knew nothing about him except that his check 
was good for any amount he chose to make it and that 
he seemed to be at the front of a number of business 
and community projects. 


Introducing a New Wood 


‘Say, Frank,’’ said another of the group, a farmer 
who had picked up a cypress vulletin from the table on 
which lumber and building literature was piled and who 
had been reading it busily while Colby and Dale had 
been talking, ‘‘how is this here -ypress, anyway? What 
kind of stuff is it?’’ 

‘It’s lumber made from a swamp tree and is good 
both for inside and outside finish,’’ Dale said shortly. 

‘* Well, I’m thinkin’ about siding my barn again some 
time,’ the man went on. ‘‘ ’Taint in what you’d ex- 
actly call bad shape, but the rain drives thru some. It’s 
a blamed good barn; too good to be tore down. And 
I figure if I put a new siding on it and change the horse 
stalls a little I’ll have one of the best barns in these 
here parts. I was talkin’ to Colby and to Jackson about 
it, and Jackson seemed to think this here cypress was 
just what I was lookin’ for. I ain’t up on these new 
woods, but Jackson says it’s good, and Colby likes it all 
right; don’t you, Colby? But some farmer from over 
around Sulphur Springs told me to lay off the stuff, that 
it would split and curl and dry rot and raise thunder gen- 
erally. Course I don’t want anything like that on my 
barn—’’ 

‘Your friend is mistaken,’’ said Dale, breaking into 
the full tide of garrulity. ‘‘Cypress is a good lumber. 
It will give you good service on your barn.’’ 

‘Eh, um, er, yes,’’ said the farmer in a dazed way 
and collapsed into a wondering silence. 

‘*T think we’d better be going,’’ said Colby in an 
amused way. 


The Function of the Show Window 


‘*Say, Dale, I suppose it’s all right to put one of these 
picnic cards in the show window,” said a third member 
of the delegation as he displayed a poster announcing 
the date and place of the picnic. 

‘*Put it on the bulletin board out in the alley,” said 
Dale. ‘‘We’ve got a place out there for announcements 
of that kind.’’ 

‘*But more people’ll see it in the window,’’ persisted 
the farmer. 

‘We keep all that kind of thing on the bulletin 
board,’’ Dale said evenly. ‘‘They clutter up the win- 
dow.’’ 

‘¢Well, just as you say,’’ said the man shortly, and 
the delegation went out. An hour later Dale went out 
to look at the card to see just what day had been selected 
for the picnic. The card was not on the bulletin board. 
He stared in surprise for a minute and then flushed. 

‘‘They don’t need to get mad,’’ he said to himself. 
‘*T’m not going to have their junk spoiling my displays.” 

He went out and looked with pride at the window. 
In it was a miniature bungalow with the surrounding 
grounds done to scale. It had been lent to him by a 
manufacturers’ association and had been attracting a 
good deal of attention. Manifestly, he thought, a flaring 
poster had no place in the window. And yet he felt un- 
easy. 

While he was still working with the trial balance a 
customer came in carrying the monthly statement that 
Dale sent to each of his credit customers. 

‘Say, Dale,’’ the man said in a puzzled tone, ‘‘I can’t 
make this out at all. I haven’t bought all this stuff. 
By golly, that total scares me. You must have got me 
mixed up with somebody else.’’ 

It was a point of pride with the young lumberman 
uever to make an error in his statements. To question his 
accuracy was little less than to question his honesty, 80 
he thought. Without a word he turned to the books and 
verified the statement. Then he went into the vault and 
within two or three minutes had found the wagon slips, 
all signed by the man himself, and checked the items on 
the bill. The statement tallied with the signed slips. 
Altho he had said nothing his manner had evidently been 
saying nasty things to his customer. The man was mad. 
He was wrong in his belief that the statement was 1nac 
curate, but he had been honest in this belief, and it 
seemed to him that Dale had not given him credit for 
that honesty. There came a flash of anger to his eye 
and without another word he abruptly went out. Dale 
went back to his trial balance. His system had vindicated 
itself, but in spite of himself he did not feel good over 
the incident. 

As he went home to lunch he passed Jackson’s yard. 
Out in front were the two farmers who had’ been with 
Colby in his office. The cypress inquirer had evidently 
been asking his questions again, for Dale caught 2 
sentences of Jackson’s reply, explaining that some 0 
the first cypress to come north had been injudiciously kiln 
dried until all the life had been taken out of it but that 
since then the manufacturers had learned how to dry their 
lumber without injuring it. The farmer was listening 
with lively interest. Jackson had no show window, bs 
on the sidewalk in tront of the office he had a disp/ay 
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of screen doors. Inside the driveway he had a pile of 
short 2 by 4’s that he was pushing in the hope of being 
able to introduce more short lumber. A number of men 
were looking with interest at this stuff. It was a jolly 
bunch; and suddenly to Dale’s surprise he felt lonely. 


Practical Picnic Oratory 


_He surprised himself again when he went out to the 
picnic, He told nimself all along he wasn’t going, but 
about noon he found himself climbing into his flivver and 
driving out toward the grove. He felt queer. It seemed 
as tho he had done something criminal or was about to 
do it, for his heart pounded and he found himself sev- 
eral times on the point of turning back. He told him- 
self not to be a fool but was not clear in his own mind 
just what, under the .circumstances, constituted being a 
fool. Presently he found himself skulking around the 
edges of the picnic crowd, unable to explain why he felt 
so like an interloper. The crowd was in a holiday mood 
and the plank tables were strewn with the remnants of 
the picnic dinner—great bowls of potato salad, sand- 
wiches, pickles, lemonade, shoals of paper napkins and 
all the rest. Children were playing in the swings sus- 
pended from the great trees and seemingly hundreds of 











“Without another word he abruptly went out” 


cars were parked along the fence. Dale made a hasty 
estimate and decided there were a thousand people present. 
They were well dressed and prosperous looking. But 
at that point he forgot all about the crowd. Jackson 
was making a speech! Jackson didn’t cut much of a fig- 
ure as an orator. His coat was off and his waistcoat was 
unbuttoned and flapping. His cuffs were turned back and 
a none too clean straw hat was shoved on to the back of 
his head. Neither was he making much of a speech as 
such things are rated in the World’s Best Oratory, Com- 
plete in Three Volumes with Frontispiece. He told homely 
stories that everybody had heard and now welcomed again 
as old friends. He cracked some kindly jokes at the ex- 
pense of the grange officials. His voice sounded a good 
deal like that of an auctioneer knocking down a job lot of 
kitchen tackle to the highest bidder. 

But whatever Jackson lacked of being the complete aca- 
demic orator he made up in his understanding of his lis- 
teners. After he had cracked his jokes and told his stories 
he made a short and rather earnest talk about the relations 
of country and town. He said he couldn’t get ahead unless 
the farmers got ahead first and that it was more to his 
interest to give them a square deal than it was to theirs, 
‘Suppose I’m a crook,’’ he said. ‘‘I ain’t, but just 
suppose for a minute I am. I skin up George Colby good 
and proper. George thinks I couldn’t skin him up, end I 
expect I couldn’t. But suppose he kinda gets caught 
asleep and I do him out of a few dollars. George finds 
it out. You bet he’d find it out, and so would the rest of 
you folks if you got skinned. Well, George don’t buy any 
more of me. Them dollars sort of dance in front of his 
eyes every time he sees me, and he thinks, ‘You dog- 
goned crook, you don’t get a chance at me again.’ He 
ain’t got a mean disposition, but he mentions this skin 
deal to a few friends, and the first thing I know they don’t 
trade with me any more. You see how it is. We’re in this 
thing together. I can’t make nothing unless you make it 
first, and if I can sort of help you to make more by tellin’ 
you of a kind of barn that’ll save you labor or if I can 
sell you short lumber cheap that will do as well as long, 
why, that’s my job. As old Ben Franklin said, we got to 
hang together in this thing or we’ll all hang separately.’’ 


‘*Getting Next’’ to the Crowd 


Jackson’s speech made a big hit. People crowded around 
him to tell him he was all right, and he called most of 
them by name and jollied them along. He seemed to know 
something personal about each one. Few people did more 
than nod to Dale, tho some of them stared curiously after 
him and wondered how he felt about Jackson, As a mat- 
ter of fact, Dale had mixed feelings about Jackson. He 
had little but contempt for his office and yard methods, 
for he knew that Jackson lost accounts because of faulty 
records and that he carried thousands of dollars in open 
book accounts that he couldn’t seem to collect until they 
had run a year or more. He knew Jackson was always 
Tunning out of stock at critical moments and having to 
phone to jobbers or to buy at the Dale yard. There was 
little in slipshod business errors that Jackson did not com- 
mit regularly. But Dale had to admit that Jackson sold 
lots of lumber. His mingled contempt and admiration for 
his competitor began to be flavored with a slight distrust 
of his own methods. ; 

Colby saw Dale looking forlorn and a bit scared, and 







he smiled to himself and walked over and clapped Dale 
on the shoulder. 

‘‘You did manage to get out, after all,’’ he said 
genially. 

“*Yes,” Dale said. 

‘“Quite a crowd, isn’t it?” Colby asked casually. 

‘*Yes,’’ Dale said again. He was suddenly possessed 
of a desire to ask this friendly and wise farmer what was 
the matter with his lumber business and with himself. A 
week before he wouldn’t have acknowledged a flaw in 
either. But he could not get a word out. 


Extending His Outlook 


‘* By the way, Dale,’’ Colby said, ‘‘ my daughter Jeanne 
is home from college. You remember her, I reckon, as a 
little midget flying around with pigtails sticking out at 
the corners of her head. She still flies around in about 
the same way. She has a great admiration for people who 
do things, so when I happened to tell her that you’d de- 
veloped a business based on science and efficiency she de- 
manded a chance to renew the old acquaintance. There’s 
a house party on out at our place and Jeanne asked me to 
invite you out this evening. It’s to be entirely informal, 
she said, and you were not to bother about dressing up. 
You were just to come direct from the office. We’ll have 
supper on the lawn at about 7 and I expect they’ll crank 
the Victrola and dance on the porch afterward. There 
are only a few at the party and they’re a jolly, sensible 
bunch. There’s a young mining engineer and a newspaper 
man and a girl who has been doing social work. They all 
do about as they please out there; all of them came for a 
rest as well as a visit, and I think you’ll like the bunch 
first rate. I’ll tell Jeanne you’re coming. You know 
where the place is, of course. It'll give you a chance to 
see the old house as it’s been remodeled with your lumber, 
I’ve got to run over and see what the boys want. They’re 
motioning to me like mad. So long. See you this evening.’’ 

Dale went. He thought at first he wouldn’t because of 
an unexplained sore feeling in his mind. His vanity had 
been wrenched a good deal and he felt like asserting his 
own importance if it was only in the pitiful way of being 
contrary. But he seemed helpless in the series of events 
that during the last few days had shaken him up. So he 
went home early, to the surprise of the yard men, and 
shaved and changed to a dark suit. As the jitney 
throbbed along over the country roads Dale looked with 
interest at the country side that once had been familiar 
but that he had not seen for years. As he passed farm 
houses he saw buildings the uses of which he could not 
guess. There was an air of prosperity pleasant to see 
and evidently a full tide of life was running on these 
farms about which he knew next to nothing. Suddenly 
his devotion to bookkeeping and filing systems seemed 
small and mean. His pride in his efficiency got another 
knock. 

Introducing Womanly Sympathy 


Colby’s place gave him a surprise. The old-fashioned 
house had blossomed with wide, screened porches. The 
general outline had been changed until it had a comfort- 
able stateliness as it stood in the wide grounds and among 
the big elms, It was a place that would have commanded 
the attention and admiration of any passer-by. Colby 
strolled out to the gate in the white picket fence to meet 
Dale, and a moment later a slender young woman in 
white with Colby’s own firm chin and friendly brown eyes 
ran down the path. 

‘¢Hello, Frank,’’ she said as she held out her hand. 
“‘T’m not going to wait to be introduced. I used to 
know you when you rode a Shetland pony and sometimes 
gave me rides. I don’t think you exactly wanted to, 
especially when other boys came along and called you 
‘baby tender,’ but you did it, and I’m much obliged. 
Come in and meet my friends.’’ 

Dale was delighted but embarrassed, He didn’t know 
what to do next. Jeanne gave him no opportunity to 
decide, She introduced him to a stocky young man in 
white flannels who had near-red hair and freckles—a 
friendly chap with a powerful grip and a habit of looking 
quizzically thru and thru a person. He was the news- 


“Worth Their Weight 
in Gold.” 


This is an old expression that is almost 
literally true today as applied to cereals of 
all kinds. Every golden grain of wheat, oats, 
barley, or corn, means just so much toward 
your income, our town’s prosperity and our 
country’s sustenance. 

Help the Government Conserve Your 
Crops by Building Granaries to take care of 
them. Don’t let your precious wheat, barley, 
oats, corn, or cereal of any kind go to waste. 

Let us help you to build granaries that will 
make dollars for you. Never before have the 
immediate returns from good granaries been 
as promising as they are now. 

You can buy a well-built granary for three- 
fourths as much oats as it would have cost 
you “before the war”; for less than one- 
half as much corn; and almost two-fifths as 
much wheat. 

Come in and see us about your building 
requirements. We can help you with your 
plans. 


Joyce Lumber Co. 


Phone 176. 














PUBLICITY OF TIMELY IMPORTANCE 


paper man and had traveled over much of the world look- 
mg out the ways in which the human family live. The 
mining engineer, who was dressed in white also, was a 
dark, quiet fellow who wore spectacles and looked like 


a poet. He was just back from South America. Dale 
was wondering what the social worker would be like. His 
idea of such persons he had gotten entirely from books. 
He had thought of her with a fascinated horror as a sort 
of Mrs, Jelleby who would ask him to be interested in 
South Sea Islanders and who would wear sagging skirts. 
He felt that he would be helpless before such a fanatic, 
But she proved to be a daintily dressed young woman of 
about 25 with a charming laugh and a merry, appraising 
eye. Dale fell immediately under her spell, was delighted 
and embarrassed, at one moment was painfully conscious 
of his dark clothes in this crowd of summer silks and ducks 
and flannels and the next had forgotten everything except 
the charm of the girl. Presently he found himself talking 
eagerly of his business, and as he talked he thought of new 
and previously undreamed of ways in which he could fur- 
ther its efficiency. Colby looked at him from a distance 
and smiled. 
‘*You poor fish,” Colby was saying to himself, ‘‘you 
think she’s interested in your business, but it’s the female 





“Fell immediately under her spell” 


of the species plying her age-old trade. No matter how 
wise they get they like to play a man like a hooked bass. 
She won’t hurt you, she’s too good a sport for that; but 
she’s just got to see if you’ll take the hook.’’ 

But Phyllis Jordan was genuinely interested in Dale’s 
business, 

‘*You’re doing splendidly to run your business effi- 
ciently, Mr. Dale,’’ she was saying. ‘‘ Real efficiency is a 
wonderful thing. It’s just the partial efficiency that does 
the harm,.’’ 

‘What do you mean?’’ Dale asked. 

She was silent for minutes. 

‘“T’ve seen so many crimes committed in the name of 
efficiency,” she said at length, ‘‘that sometimes the word 
makes me shiver. True efficiency takes account of the 
man as well as the machine, of human nature as well as 
checking systems. But let’s not be so serious. Isn’t that 
music dreamy ?’’ 

Approaching the Human Equation 


The engineer had started the Victrola. Dale wished he 
could dance, but it had been so long since he had done it 
that he dared not try. A few moments later the others 
were dancing on the wide porch while Dale and Colby sat 
among the potted ferns and looked on, A sudden, fierce 
longing came over Dale. He didn’t know what it meant. 
His business seemed fiddling and incomplete. He thought 
with a half smile that in a story it would be love at first 
sight, and he acknowledged that Miss Jordan was charm- 
ing enough to inspire such a feeling; but he knew that 
wasn’t it. He kept thinking of his business. He looked 
at Colby and found the latter’s eyes on him and flickering 
in them was the fraction of a kindly smile. 

‘*Colby,’’ he said on sudden impulse, ‘‘what ails me 
and my business?’’ 

Colby looked at him a minute quietly and thea got up. 

‘“Come up to my hole-in-the-wall, Frank,’’ he said. 

He led Dale into the wide hall and up the stair to a 
room that overlooked the garden. Dale stared with sur- 
prise at the hundreds of books that lined the walls, the big 
walnut desk, the pictures, the filing cases, the framed 
blueprints of the farm and at the other evidences of the 
fact that this was the working place of a man of wide 
interests and cultivated taste. Colby motioned Dale to a 
leather chair and tossed him a cigar 

‘¢When I began farming here,’’ he said, ‘‘T didn’t 
want to farm. I wanted to practice law, and I had a col- 
lege and a law school education. But I had to farm. It ’s 
too long a story. I started in feeling that I had nothing 
in common with my neighbors. I made money but didn’t 
really get ahead until I found out that I was cutting 
myself off from one of the most satisfying and most valu- 
able parts of life. Efficiency is a grand thing, but it’s 
only a tool. In the business structure it’s only the foun- 
dation and not worth anything unless you build something 
worth while on it.’’ 

Dale stared at him. } 

‘¢You mean knowing human nature?’’ he asked. 

‘‘'The greatest and really the only worth-while study 
in the world,” said Colby earnestly. ‘‘Try it out on your 
piano. Meantime I’ve got some first editions here I want 
to show you.’’ 

Next week the Realm will finish the story of Dale and 
his efficiency studies. 
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PERTINENT BUSINESS HINTS FOR RETAIL LUMBERMEN 


DOOR FASTENERS 


Fasteners for farm doors are of various designs, 
many of which have been worked out to serve special 
purposes. The illustrations show five different fast- 
eners suitable for the smaller doors in the barns and 
other farm buildings. 

Manufacturers have never paid much attention tu 
the making of heavy door catches, but this neglect 
has never worried farmers, for they would rather make 
their own any way. In fact, each farm building has 
a door or two that seems to demand a fastening peculiar 
to itself and unlike any other door on the farm. 

The upper left-hand section of the drawing represents 
a practical spring door catch made out of a bit of spring 
steel; sometimes hoop iron is used. This door catch is 





CUT No. 189 POSTPAID 50 CENTS 


especially suitable for a medicine cupboard in a horse 
stable. It is attached to the side of the cupboard and pro- 
jects past the front edge. The cupboard door covers the 
whole face of the cupboard and the outer edge of the door 
shuts flush over the edge of the board that forms the side. 
In shutting the door the spring snaps over the edge and 
holds it fast. 

Letter ‘‘D’’ is a long wooden door latch usually 
made rather heavy. It plays in a strong wooden en- 
clave with sufficient movement to latch and unlatch 
as the gate is opened and closed. 

Letter ‘‘E’’ may answer as a bracket catch to en- 
gage the latch ‘‘D’’. This particular form of catch, 
however, is better intended for a light gate with long- 
itudinal bars. The gate is lifted and one of the upper 
bars is placed within the hook. 

Letter ‘‘B’’ is a wooden button that depends upon 
friction to remain in position. It turns on a heavy 
screw or bolt. 

Letter ‘‘C’’ is the same kind of button with a heavy 
side to hold it in position. 

By using a set of cuts to represent these fasteners 
they would make a good display ad for a lumberman 
and they would advertise easily in a local paper. By 
using the cuts the ad would be both attractive and 
instructive. Good side issues like this help splendid] 
to get a man’s name before the public. But it re- 
quires persistent advertising to keep it there. 

An advertisement is like a good story. If well told 
everyone enjoys the once telling; but all want a new 
one next time. 


FARM TOOL BOX 
This is a handy and useful tool box to ride in the 
wagon that goes back and forth to the field. It is 
supposed to carry a selection of common tools consist- 
ing of hammers, wrenches, cold chisels, pliers, pincers, 
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brace and bits, screw drivers, screw clamps, hack 
saw, files, whet stones, belt punches etc.; also an assort- 
ment of nails, screws, rivets, bolts, nuts, washers, cop- 
per wire, and small parts of the particular machines or 
implements that are in use in the fields at the time. 

The tool box should stay on the wagon and ride 
with the crew. It is then within reach when wanted 
at either end of the line of travel. 

This tool box offers another opportunity to adver- 
tise the lumber yard. Have an assortment of tool 
boxes made up and neatly painted and lettered with 
the name of the yard and sell them for less than the 
cost of making. It is better to sell than to give them 
away, because they are better appreciated if they 
cost something. They may be made of light material 
if the corners are iron bound. 


TREE PLANTER 


It is more important to gage the depth when planting 
a tree than to plant the tree exactly in line. But every 
orchard man greatly prefers to have his trees line up 
with a good deal of uniformity. 

With a planting board the tree may be planted the 
proper depth and it may be set in the exact spot the tree 
stake occupied. 

The tree planter is made out of a narrow board about 
5 inches wide and 6 feet long. An inch auger hole is 
bored in one end of the planting board and a stake a 
foot long is made to fit into the hole. The earth usually 
is loose in a young orchard and this stake must go down 





This department is to help retailers in getting 
more business and the illustrations will show up 
to advantage in local newspapers. Outs suitable 
for insertion in retail advertisements will be fur- 
nished at approximately cost by the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. When ordering specify the cut 
number under the illustration. 











deep enough to hold one end of the planting board until 
the tree is set. 

A notch is cut into the side of the planting board near 
the center. This notch is made the size of the largest 
trees to be planted. Another notch is cut into the same 
side of the board near the end. This notch is the right 
size to fit the tree stakes. 

In use the planting board is carried to the location 
for the tree that has already been marked by a tree 
stake. The planting board is laid down with the tree 
stake in the center notch. The round stake is then driven 
or pressed into the soil and an extra tree stake is driven 
into the ground so it stands in the other notch in the 
board. 

We now have three stakes thru the planting board and 
into the ground. The planting board is next swung back 
out of the way, the tree stake removed and the tree hole 
dug to the proper size and depth and made ready for the 
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tree. The planting board is then swung back to its 
former position and the tree is placed in the center 
notch and lowered to the proper depth. 

It is not difficult to hold the tree into the notch with 
one hand and work the fine earth around the roots with 
the other hand, but the work goes much quicker to have a 
helper. 

In digging the tree holes it is necessary to put the 
earth in a pile to one side so the planting board may lie 
flat on the ground to give the exact depth for planting 
the tree. The notch holds the tree in line. 


CATTLE DRINKING TROUGH 


Many wooden watering troughs have been made re- 
cently in the Chicago stock yards. They are intended 
for the cattle pens. 

The illustration shows how they are made. The planks 
are well seasoned by being air dried in the good old 
fashioned way, which, according to the older carpenters, 
is the only way to season timber for water holding pur- 
poses. 

The planks are 2x12 inches by 16 feet in length. There 
are no gains, tongues or mortises, but the edges are care- 
fully jointed and the troughs are put together with 30d 
wire nails, and %-inch iron rods across the ends, and 2- 
inch wooden cross bars across the top. 

Two wooden standards at the ends support a 2x4 or a 
2x6 lengthwise over the middle of the trough to prevent 
the cattle from fighting across, 

Each trough has a pipe connection at one end or both 
ends which may be used either for supply or discharge or 
to connect with another trough on the same level in the 
next yard. 

The pipe is one inch ordinary gas pipe. The pipe 
connection is made by running a short thread on one end 
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of a 12-inch nipple and a long thread on the other end. 
The nipple is made water tight with lock nuts. The lock 
nut on the outside of the rough end is let into a hexagon 
mortise to prevent it from turning. Rubber gaskets are 
placed next to the wood and the lock nut on the inside of 
the trough is screwed just tight enough to prevent leaks, 


TWO-HORSE STONE BOAT 


Large farm implements require larger means of hand- 
ling them than formerly. Modern farming methods 
demand expansion all along the line. This includes the 
farm stone boat. 

A smaJl stone boat will carry one walking plow or a 
barrel two-thirds full of water for the hogs. But we now 
use gang plows and we pipe water to the hogs. 

One horse is of little use these times except as a unit 
in making up a team of sufficient strength to accomplish 


results. So it has come to pass that the farm stone boat 
has grown in width and length to keep pace with the 
demands of progress. 

The illustration shows a two-horse stone boat large 
enough to transport a farm gasoline engine and the work- 
ing paraphernalia that belongs with it. It will help to 
move many other heavy things short distances with ease 
and dispatch compared with the time and labor required 
to load them on a farm wagon. 

This stone boat is made of four selected hardwood 
planks 12 inches wide and 2 inches thick, laid together 
to slide the smooth way of the grain. Two cross-cleats 
are placed at the two ends and bolted thru to hold them 
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firmly in place. Plenty of bolts are needed to prevent 
racking. It might be worth while to put on diagonal 
iron braces and cross them in the middle. It would be 
necessary to use wide flat iron because thick braces would 
interfere with the load. 

A stone boat built like this should be about 4 feet wide 
and 9 feet long. 

A portable hog cot 8 feet square would ride on a stone 
boat the size of this one. Various other uses would be 
found for it. 

Hardwood planks suitable for making farm stone boats 
could be sold in any farming community by suitable 
advertising. 


SLIDING EXTENSION LADDER 


This is a double ladder that telescopes and extends 
lengthwise to make a straight ladder of any length from 
16 feet to 28 feet. When closed down to 16 feet it is 
easily raised to a vertical position. When it is standing 
upright the inside part may be easily raised to any de- 
sired height by pulling the rope with one hand while 
steadying the ladder and holding the trip cord with the 
other hand. This makes a one man ladder of considerable 
length. 

This extension ladder is made double and collapsible 
by placing one ladder inside of the other. The outside or 
lower ladder is made 18 inches wide and has flat steps 
attached to the front edges of the stringer. There are 
similar bars on the rear edges, three in number, which 
act as guides to keep the inside ladder in place. 

The inside, or upper ladder, has round rungs and is 
made 15% inches wide to play up and down between the 
stringers and the steps and the rear bars of the lower 
ladder. 

In the drawings two views of the lower ladder are 
shown to the left. One view of the upper or inside ladder 
is shown to the right. 
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The upper edges of the steps of both ladders are 
placed on a level with each other and are the same dis- 
tance apart so they come even. This is important as it 
makes a uniform tread. " 

The inside ladder is hoisted by pulling the line. This 
line ig attached to the lower round of the inside ladder 
and plays thru the pulley attached to the upper rear bar 
of the outside ladder. Pulling the rope raises the inside 
ladder as high as wanted. It may rest and fasten at any 
step. An iron bracket stop is attached to the upper 
rear cleat of the outside ladder by staples that permit the 
loop of the bracket iron to fall over and rest on top of 
the upper front bar or step of the outer ladder. A stout 
string operates this lock. The lock is shown in the detail 
in the top center of the drawing. The lock should be 
placed at the right height to bring the round rungs the 
same height as the flat steps. 

A 12-foot ladder made like this will open out to reach 
up 20 feet. The side pieces of a 12-20 foot ladder may 
be as light as 1x3 inches if the timber is tough. 

To test the strength of a ladder, place the two ends on 
a couple of carpenter’s saw benches; then walk from one 
end to the other of the horizontal ladder. 
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A LUMBER “STORE” THAT SELLS COMPLETE HOMES 


and handsomely finished on the interior, and the building 
has as a constant advertisement for ‘‘Rite-Grade’’ red 
cedar shingles a roof made of them. The building is 44 
by 200 feet, with high plate glass windows extending full 
across the front. The street where the store is located is 


The lumber ‘‘store’’ has arrived. And so far as Logan 
Utah, is concerned the retail lumberyard no longer exists. 


After learning what the Anderson & Sons Co. has ac- 
complished at Logan in placing itself in a position to 
merchandise lumber in a most progressive manner the 
question arises ‘‘Why wasn’t it thought of before?’’ 
Further, how long will it be until Logan will only be one 
of many towns and cities that have a lumber ‘‘store’’? 


The difference between a lumber ‘‘store’’ and a lum- 
ber yard is as great as between the old fashioned and 
primitive manner of manufacturing lumber and the meth- 
ods that prevail in a modern sawmill. The accompanying 
illustrations will show just what a lumber ‘‘store’’ looks 
like. That of Anderson & Sons—and it is the first one— 
is located on South Main Street, right in the center of 
Logan, like the drug or the local dry goods store. To be 
out at the far edge of town where it is an effort for the 
customer to get to is out-of-date in Logan. After the 
farmer gets a clean shave in a local barber shop at Logan 
he no longer says to his wife ‘‘I am going to walk down 
to Anderson’s to see about some red cedar shingles,’’ 
leaving visions with his wife of being gone a long time 
on account of the walk, but it is now: ‘‘I am going to 
step across the street to Anderson’s to see about those 
shingles,’’ and friend wife replies: ‘‘John, I am going 
over there, too. It is the nicest store in town and I always 
enjoy waiting there.’’ 

So Robert Anderson, who is the head of the company, 
has capitalized his venture by not only making his lum- 
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put on their best ‘‘bib and tucker’’ they always visit the 
Anderson store because it is so neat and attractive. Théy . 
go there because they will not get their clothes soiled and 
they go away with an idea that now is the best time for 
their husbands to build that new home. ‘‘ Milady’s’’ silk 
dress and the white shoe are as safe or safer from grime 
at Anderson’s than at any place in Logan. 

‘*Charming’’ is the usual word for women at pink 
teas; well, ‘‘charming’’ is the appellation that fair sex 
visitors use when they make their first visit to Anderson’s. 
Everything is attractively and tastefully arranged. The 
stock is arranged ‘‘ just sv.’’? The floor is polished Doug- 
las fir. The walls and shelves are clean and bright, carry- 
ing neat and attractive displays of wood samples, hard- 
ware specialties, paints, and other articles that are neces- 
sary to make the modern home complete. The counters are 
highly polished Douglas fir of the same grade that is 
used in the interior finish, which gives an excellent idea of 
the character of that species of wood for use in the mod- 
ern home. 

With characteristic enterprise the Anderson store has 
installed as part of its equipment a complete, up-to-date 
plan service. On a table in a light and airy alcove of the 
store are the plan books. Here the prospective customers, 
men or women, can sit in comfort and study the plans and 
decide just what size and style is preferable. The women 
are just as much at home as at the dressmaker’s or the 
milliner’s; that is one of the chief aims at the Ander- 
sons, and they succeed in their efforts. The customers 
and prospective customers get the idea at once that 








(LEFT) PLAN BOOK SECTION AND (RIGHT) TOOL SECTION, WITH FIR COUNTERS AND FLOOR, OF ANDERSON STORE 


ber ‘‘store’’ attractive for women but everything so ar- 
ranged that it-is difficult to escape the ‘‘bug’’ of building 
anew home. The plans are all there and are practically 
arranged in the most attractive store that Logan can boast 
about. 

The Anderson lumber ‘‘store’’ is housed in a brand new 
building, neatly and attractively painted on the outside 
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paved and has cement sidewalks, with a parking strip and 
shade trees between the walk and the curb. 

**Modern Homes’? is the store slogan; and the words 
painted in big letters across the front give the prospective 
customer the right idea—that the Anderson store is sell- 
ing the finished article and not lumber at so much per 
thousand feet. When the women of Logan and vicinity 
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Andersons are trying to interest them in a home rather 
than in lumber. ‘‘The Home!’’ That is the big idea at 
Anderson’s; the prospect is primarily interested in a 
home for himself and family and the materials are a sec- 
ond matter. Sell the home and the lumber bill will take 
care of itself, is Anderson philosophy. 

As the Anderson store is on one of the principal streets 
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FLOOR PLAN, FRONT ELEVATION AND DETAILS OF THE LUMBER ‘‘STORE’’ OF ANDERSON & SONS CO., LOGAN, UTAH 
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of Logan particular attention has been given to its light- 
ing arrangements. Many people pass it at night and the 
displays in the windows are just as attractive as the 
showing of women’s fall styles in hats and gowns across 
or up the street. By the use of large chandeliers and semi- 
direct lighting the whole store as well as the windows is 
illuminated at night. In the same building but divided 
from the display room by a partition are the stock rooms 
where the lumber is kept. So the lumber at all times is 
kept under cover, which not only is a good business prac- 
tice but shows the public that lumber is something that 
should be properly taken care of. The various lengths 
and kinds are kept in their proper places and in winter 
time there is to be no digging of lumber out from under 
deep snow piles, or in summer exposing it to the hot sun 





or rain. The lumber is kept ‘‘high and dry’’ and is 
easily shown and easily handled. 

A distinet feature at the Anderson store is the con- 
stant aim to impress the public with the idea that the pa- 
tron can buy a complete home—from cellar to roof. By 
roofing the building with ‘‘Rite-Grade’’ shingles (the 
local newspaper in its description of the new store de- 
scribed them as the ‘‘ All-Rite’’ shingles) Andersons have 
little trouble in recommending them to their customers. A 
sale of shingles is made much after the manner of the 
druggist when he says ‘‘I give that medicine to my own 
children.’’ Anderson insists to his customers and proves 
it to their satisfaction by using ‘‘ Rite-Grade’’ shingles 
that they provide ‘‘a roof that is of far greater value than 
any composition roofing on the market.’’ 


‘¢We have been members of the Western Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association for the last few years,’’ said Robert 
Anderson, manager of the company, ‘‘and A. L. Porter, 
secretary of that wideawake association, has been en- 
deavoring for a long time to bring the standard of mer- 
chandising of building materials up to a higher plane. 
Catching the spirit of his teachings, we have endeavored 
to put this business in such shape and condition as to at- 
tract and serve the public. We have come to the con- 
clusion that the buying public are not nearly so much in- 
terested in 2 x 4’s, flooring, rustic and ceiling as we 
thought they were. We know from experience that they 
are interested only in what these commodities go to form 
a part of. We are endeavoring, therefore, not only to self 
merchandise but to sell ideas plus a little service.’’ 





ATTRACTIVE DISPLAY STIMULATES 


HELENA, Mont., Aug. 10.—A splendid example of re- 
tail enterprise is provided by the excellent display of lum 
ber products recently made by the Boorman Lumber Co. 
in a window facing one of the principal business streets of 
this city. 

The Boorman Lumber Co., of which B. J. Boorman of 
Great Falls, Mont., is president and P. C, Palmer of 
Helena, manager, is one of the principal retail concerns 
in Helena. It has discarded the old-fashioned method 
of keeping its lumber and other building material piled out 
in the yard away from public view and has adopted the 
modern and progressive idea of exhibiting some of its 
stock in an up-to-date retail store and showing attractive 
specimens of it in artistic window displays. 


The display room maintained by the company is 16 by 
30 feet with plate glass windows the full length of the 
room, giving a full view from the street. The room is 
finished with a tinted ceiling and paneled walls and the 
wall spaces between the paneling and the ceiling are pa- 
pered and stenciled. The floor is divided into three sec- 
tions, 10 by 16 feet, and each is floored with a different 
kind of wood—Douglas fir, maple and oak. The company 
also carries a large line of Douglas fir finish, ceiling, sash, 
doors, screen doors and other fir products which are at- 
tractively arranged in the windows. 

A model house, built of fir, and finished with the same 
material, is prominently presented in the center of the dis- 
play. A Red Cross nurse, comfortably seated at a table, 


SALE OF LUMBER 


and a tasteful showing of Allied flags lend a patriotic 
appeal to the picture. 

‘“Makes Helena Better’’ is the slogan under which the 
Boorman Lumber Co. is conducting its new business 
campaign and these words have a conspicuous place in 
the window. The windows are well lighted with two in- 
verted lights which are controlled by a time clock. A 
lamp post, holding five cluster lights, which shows in the 
picture, adds to the illumination and does service after 
the window lights go out. 

Since this manner of presenting its goods to the public 
was adopted the company has enjoyed such a stimulation 
of business that an additional sash and door room, 30 by 
70 feet, has been added to the rear of the store. 




















WINDOW EXHIBIT MADE BY THE BOORMAN LUMBER CO., OF HELENA, MONT., FACING ONE OF THE PRINCIPAL BUSINESS STREETS 





FIRST STEPS IN THE PROCESS OF MAKING SOLDIERS’ 


In A SourHerN Nationa Army Camp, Aug. 10.— 
With the steady increase in the number of men drafted 
for the army the war enters more and more households. 
Much has been said and written regarding the expe- 
riences of the drafted men after reaching camp, but little 
or nothing of the method of their going. Yet the latter is 
of extreme importance and will increase in importance as 
the draft age is lowered. Boys are to be made or marred, 
their minds fashioned, by the events surrounding their 
induction into the army. 

Of course, where the men go only a few miles the 
method of their going is of little importance, but it is a 
different matter when from forty-eight to sixty hours are 
spent on a train. The trend is more and more to send men 
to large concentration camps and then parcel them out 
according to ability and special training. As there are 
only a few such camps, trips will be long in many cases. 

To a lumberman the process of securing men by means 
of the selective draft inesecapably suggests the grading of 
lumber. In a way the local board corresponds to the 
grader on the green chain; there the men are roughly 
graded according to physical defects. The grading is not 
very close. The second grading is at the concentration 
camp. Rejects run about 15 percent as compared with an 
allowable deviation from grade of 5 percent in lumber 
shipments. From time to time still others are weeded 
out. 

The system of getting men to camp, getting them placed 
ete. is steadily being simplified. The Government is as 
considerate of the men as possible. In fact, it is much 
more considerate than are some of the railroads. Take, 
for example, the trip from a northern point to a southern 
camp, the trip to take forty-eight hours. The Government 
orders Pullman cars; the railroad, generally, will reply: 

‘*The train will leave — o’clock. Please have the men 
on board at o'clock as we want to make a prompt start. 
The Pullman Co. we have heard has no Pullmans available 
and so we will furnish day coaches.’’ 

In this particular case the train pulled out about two 
hours late. The cars were mostly of ancient vintage with 
seat backs coming only to the small of the back. Perhaps 
such an experience is good for most people yet it serves 
to emphasize the difference between home and army life 
and heightens homesickness. 4 

The one bright thing about the trip is the Y. M. GC. A. 
man. Much has been written of the work of Y. M. CG. A. 
secretaries overseas and the importance of the work, 
but little or nothing has been written of the men who 
ride the trains carrying men to the national army camps. 
Postal eards are distributed, the men urged to write home 
and innumerable little things done for their comfort. The 
red triangle and the smile that accompanies it are of the 
greatest benefit. The secretaries have just about as hard 
a job as possible. The one on this particular train al- 
ways had a pleasant smile and a cheerful word. 





*Experiences and observations of a lumberman who 
was drafted and sent from a northern city to a south- 
ern training camp. 


The train left at night and along in the next day when 
time was beginning to hang heavily the secretary came 
thru the cars witha little pamphlet containing songs. The 
pamphlets and secretaries are supplied by the transporta- 
tion bureau of the National War Work Council of 
Young Men’s Christian Associations. As the men are 
asked to sing the songs they prefer the choice is a pretty 
good indication of what is in their hearts. In more than 
one car the choice was: 


Keep the home-fires burning, 
While your hearts are yearning, 
Tho your lads are far away 
They dream of home; 
There's a silver lining 
Thru the dark clouds shining, 
Turn the dark clouds inside out, 
Till the boys come home. 

And in ear after car it was first choice, and in others 
a favorite. Naturally at such a time the love of home 
runs high in the hearts of men, and home includes many 
things besides the house. As the war goes on the love of 
a home, the desire for a home and the appreciation of one 
is sure to grow in the soldiers. Lumbermen will do well 
to remember this. A home, a real home is impossible 
without a house and one of the greatest desires that the 
soldiers return with will be for a home, Will the retail 
lumbermen of the country be ready at the end of the war 
to cash in on this desire? Now is the time to begin the 
laying of plans. 

There is another phase to the matter that is of extreme 
importance. This is the development of cut-over lands, 
Some soldiers will have ready money; many will not 
Some will go back to old occupations or new ones learned 
in the army; many will not return to old paths. Of the 
last, many will turn to the country and the farms. Such 
men will do better when protected in a measure. Prob- 
ably the best way to do this is to prepare farms for them. 
This will cost money; probably too much money to invest 
in the face of war financing, but plans can be evolved and 
smoothed out now. The returned soldiers will not want 
charity, will not stand for it, in fact, but they will expect 
and demand a chance. 

Another thing is that with the end of the war, the manu- 
facture of munitions will cease. While many of the war 
plants have plans for peace time enterprise a great many 
of them have not. Thousands upon thousands of munition 
workers will be turned loose; so will millions of soldiers, 
tho it will be rather slow getting these men back from 
overseas. The point is that thousands upon thousands 
of these men can be used in clearing cut-over lands and 
preparing farms for the returned war workers. And the 
time to lay these plans is now. 

In going from State to State, one is frequently struck 
by the poor appearance of farm homes. They are small, 
poorly built, tho the barns and stock sheds are generally 
of the latest design. That indicates that the farmers in 
many sections have considered the welfare of their stock, 
but have scrimped on themselves. Besides investing in 


Liberty bonds it is evident that now is the time for such 
farmers to build better homes. This feature might, in 
a way, be termed self indulgence but the building of more 
and better homes for farm hands is absolutely necessary. 
Before this, farmers have largely depended upon young, 
unmarried men for help. Farm help has been plentiful 
and poorly paid. The reverse is coming to be true and 
the farm hand, so long as the war lasts at least, is certain 
to be older and in most cases married. Such men will 
have to have good quarters and most farmers will have 
to provide them. Even tho the farmer neglects his own 
comfort, he will have to consider that of the farm helper 
on fhe same principle that calls for the proper care of 
stock. This is one of the greatest opportunities that 
have come the way of the lumberman for many a long day, 
tho it calls for considerable trade development work. But 
results can be obtained right now. 

In a southern State, the train passed a fairly large field, 
evidently used as a pasture by a prosperous farmer. In 
the center was a pump and an enameled bath-tub. Some 
lumberman surely lost the sale of a wooden water tank. 
How many others are there? 

Hay fields were plentiful. Many stacks were covered 
with old tarpaulins; but not a new one was sighted. Hay 
is too vaiuable to remain unprotected now; cloth suitable 
for this use is too scarce and high in price to be used. 
Boards can be wired together so that the hay is better 
protected than by a cloth. Also hay barns ought to be 
easy to sell to the farmer. There is probably not a retail 
lumberman in a farming community who ean not, at least, 
sell the covering boards for a number of hay stacks.. 

Here and there are to be seen self feeders for hogs, 
shelter houses, brooders ete. Almost all are new. That 
shows that the idea of such houses is spreading. Many a 
lumberman can cash in on this now if he goes after it. 
Strange enough these houses are seen as frequently in the 
poorer farming sections as in the good ones. 

But to return to events on the train. Periodically the 
men clean the ears. Meals are sometimes served on the 
train, a box car having been converted into a diner. The 
food is served in cafeteria style. At other places the men 
are given box lunches. Sometimes these are good, some- 
times they are absolutely uneatable. 

Stops are made at various places, rather long ones at 
the larger cities. There the trains are sometimes met 
by the Red Cross and different comforts distributed. 
These actions are greatly appreciated; the good ladies 
should hear the remarks of the men after they pass. 

Every now and then a ‘‘patriot’’ appears. One 
boarded this train. He had a rather small sized pineap- 
ple pie for sale and as the preceding box lunch had been 
bad it was easy to find a purchaser. Unfortunately the 
purchaser cut up and distributed the pie before asking 
the price. This fine ‘‘patriot’’ asked for the pic $1.50. 

But there are many cases of kindness. The hearts of 
the bulk of the people are in the right place. 

Arriving at camp, the men are checked, sent to quarters, 
given a bath and become units in the Army. 
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WHAT SHOULD BE DONE WITH GERMANY? 


(Concluded from Page 29) 


cousin were watching the Germans drilling. There was a 
farm boy in the line who had been lifting his feet for a long 
time, first one, then the other, until he had become weary ; 
his feet dragged and he could not get them up quick enough 
to suit the officer, who grabbed a gun from a soldier, punched 
the farmer boy in the ribs, and said: ‘See now, maybe you 
go a little quicker.” Alois and his cousin were watching. 
The former turning to the other fairly hissed: ‘That fellow, 
he never will punch me in the ribs.” ‘Me, neither,” was the 
rejoinder. So they began to scheme how they might get out 
of the country. They found in a clothing store an agent 
(probably) of a steamship company, who shipped their trunks 
to Havre. Then one night the two boys and several others 
who had joined them were slipped by the agent into different 
compartments of cars and told to be very quiet until they had 
crossed the border into France. They reached Paris safely, 
thence to Havre—then America and liberty. Five of these 
men are now living in this country and I know them all well. 
sahey all have prospered and love America. 

As I went toward home I met Joseph - , a big, stout, 
Austrian, who fought in the Austrian army in the war with 
Turkey about 1875. He was wounded in the shoulder and has 
been crippled ever since. Again the war was discussed and 
I asked him “How about the kaiser?’ He exclaimed, “Oh, 
those two kaisers! I would kill-l-l them both!” 


It seemed significant, said the relator, that in the course 
of an afternoon he should meet and converse with three 
men, born in countries widely separated, all of whom 
harbor the same bitter grudge against the same lofty 
criminal, 

The British Seamen’s Union, with a membership com- 
posed of over 250,000 sailors, has ‘‘in retaliation tor the 
shameful assassination of 15,000 noncombatant seamen,’’ 
declared taat for a specific term of years, each new sub- 
marine crime adding to its length, they will not man any 
ship carrying German goods, nor serve on any vessel 
sailing to or from a German port, nor permit any Ger- 
man to serve on a British vessel. In this action organiza- 
tions representing 200,000 French seamen have concurred. 
The boyeott now extends seven years beyond the close of 
the war. 

Coming closer home, a letter received by the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN this week from a large lumber concern closed 
with the legend, typewritten in capitals across the bottom 


of the sheet: ‘‘I solemnly swear that as long as I live 
{ will never again buy any goods made in Germany.’’ 


Here is a contribution on the subject from a Chicago 
man who is identified with the lumber industry. He says: 


A good deal has been said about not supplying Germany 
with any raw materials after the war. I think we should 
furnish them raw materials, but only on this basis: charge 
Germany with every pound of raw materials, and let the 
Germans—and that includes the one-legged, one-eyed, one- 
eared ones as well as the able-bodied ones that are left, if 
there are any, men, women and children alike, and their 
descendants (they can have as many as they like)—manufac 
ture it into commodities that the other nations need and keep 
them at it for the next hundred years to rehabilitate the 
countries that have been ravaged by their brutality. They 
should not be allowed to have an army or navy, guns or muni 
tions, airplanes nor submarines. Instead of learning war they 
should be allowed to know nothing but work until they have 
paid off the indemnities imposed to make good their ravages, 
which should be fully paid within the next hundred years, 

The lists are open; what would you do with Germany ? 


ABABA 


SCIENTIFIC INSTRUCTION IN LUMBERING 


The announcement of the Graduate School of Business 
Administration of Harvard University for the fortheom- 
ing season contains an innovation in that special one-year 
courses have been provided to meet the present national 
needs for trained specialists in certain lines of work. 
These courses, of course, do not lead to a degree but 
count for a degree if the student returns to complete the 
work, While the school is primarily for college graduates 
it has always accepted without candidacy for a degree, 
non-college men of qualified preparation if they have had 
at least three consecutive years of business experience and 
have been over 21 years of age. The special one-year 
courses above referred to are for men above the draft age 
and for those who are unfitted for military service. This 
plan includes a one-year course in accounting, one in in- 
dustrial management and one in business statistics, 

A very interesting statement appears in the announce- 
ment of the lumbering courses which is considered of 
sufficient interest to reproduce in part as follows: 

In the earlier days when timber land was abundant and 
relatively cheap lumbering was largely a business of 
speculation in stumpage, and the rise in the value of the 


timber often made up the bulk of the profit. Under such 
conditions the manufacture and distribution of the 
product did not require the highest efficiency of organiza- 
tion. Meanwhile the supply of timber has become greatly 
reduced, the business of handling it has become large and 
complicated, and carrying charges, the costs of labor, 
materials, and other factors have gone up rapidly. The 
result has been that, deprived of the support of cheap 
stumpage, lumber companies are being compelled to 
operate on a narrow margin of profit. To secure this 
profit is more and more plainly a problem of manage- 
ment, of manufacture, including logging and milling, and 
of distribution, including transportation and selling. Under 
these circumstances, the problems of wood production, of 
providing for future supplies of timber, urgent tho they 
are, must still appeal to the capital invested in lumber as 
secondary to the problem of management. 

The realization of this is already widespread, not only 
among foresters, large numbers of whom have found that 
it is only in the operating or the business end that they 
have obtained employment with lumber companies, There 
are 48,000 sawmills in the United States, not counting 
many thousand specialized forms of manufacturing which 
also use wood. The total investment in industries using 
wood amounts to two and a quarter billion dollars. Chiefly 
on account of the financial history of timber land owner- 
ship and enormous developments in utilization, these in- 
dustries are facing the necessity of fundamental readjust- 
ments in organization and method. Indeed, the present 
may be regarded as one of the turning points in the busi- 
ness history of lumbering. Certainly it is recognized by 
lumbermen as calling for more and more scientific methods 
within the business and a broader understanding of the 
economic relations between their own production and that 
of an ever increasing number of dependent industries, 
The result is a new opportunity for the man trained in the 
scientific principles of business as applied to lumbering. 
This opportunity is to be found not merely in the present 
desire of lumbermen to employ such men—tho that, as in 
most businesses, is its first indication—but still more in 
the prospect of ultimate choice among a wide variety of 
special fields (many of them involving outdoor life) and 
of having a part in large changes. 


The courses in lumbering include a first half year course 
in the principles of forestry, a second half year course 
in general lumbering for the first year, while the second 
year course includes general lumbering and lumber prob- 
lems oceupying the first half and second half of the 
second year. These second year courses are, however, be- 
ing omitted for the term of 1918-1919. The first year 
course in lumbering will begin about Aug, 25 with pre- 
liminary instruction at a lumbering operation, where 
about four. weeks will be spent before the students pro- 
ceed to Cambridge for the regular college courses, 





AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION HEAD VISITS SPRUCE OPERATIONS 


Tacoma, WAsi., Aug. 10.—From its place in the forest 
where it had stood for 200 years or perhaps more to the 
great sawmill that ripped it into cants, and then on to 
the cutting up plant on its way to the airplane factory, 
where it will go into battle plane to do its part in the 
great war against the Hun, the giant spruce was traced 
by Director General of Aireraft Production, John D. 
Ryan; Major General William L. Kenly, chief of aero- 
nauties, and Col. Brice P. Disque, director of spruce pro- 
duction, during their recent tour of the Northwest. When 
on Grays Harbor they saw the way the production part of 
the work is being handled in the district which is pro- 





ducing more spruce than any other section of the country, 
and Mr, Ryan and Colonel Disque actually took a hand in 
it, taking the loggers’ places for a few minutes while 
they energetically pulled the saw while a big spruce was 
being felled. [See front page. | 

It was a new experience to Mr. Ryan, who tho a west 
ern man never had seen one of the giants of the Wash 
ington forests felled. Mr, Ryan and his party were taken 
on visits to various camps of the Airplane Spruce & Lum 
ber Co., the big spruce producing concern here, and at 
one in the Lake Quinault district saw a big spruce tree, 
the one they worked upon, eut. Later they watched the 


work of sawing the spruce logs into cants for the Van- 
couver cutting up plant, going on in one of the Harbor 
mills. 

Mr. Ryan said during his visit here he was satisfied 
with what he had seen and with the spirit he had found 
and knew the country could depend on the Grays Harbor 
district to do its part toward increasing spruce production 
to even greater proportions, as demanded by the Govern- 
ment under its new program, At several of the camps he, 
General Kenly and Colonel Disque made short talks to the 
soldiers and Loyal Legion men on the plans of the Gov- 
ernment and the importance of their part in it. 
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JOHN D. RYAN ADDRESSING MEMBERS OF THE LOYAL LEGION OF LOGGERS AND LUMBERMEN AND SOLDIERS AT THE COPALIS LUMBER CO.’S CAMP, 


CARLISLE, NEAR HOQUIAM; COL. BRICE P. DISQUE IN LEFT FOREGROUND 
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WHAT IS TRANSPIRING AT THE NATION’S CAPITAL 


Government Suggests Portable Granaries for Farms—Export Box Specifications and Box Nail Classifications Issued—Sur- 
vey of Southeastern Atlantic Ports—Southern Pine Price Date Application Defined 


ORDNANCE DISTRICT LIMITS SET 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 12.—The recently created St. 
Louis ordnance district includes Missouri, Arkansas, Okla- 
homa, Texas, Kansas, Nebraska, Montana, Wyoming, 
Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, Idaho, Washington, 
Oregon, Nevada and California. The district also in- 
cludes all territory in Illinois south of the northerly 
boundaries of the followixg counties: Adams, Schuyler, 
Cass, Macoupin, Christian, Shelby, Cumberland and Craw- 
ford, 

M. E. Singleton, of St. Louis, is the ordnance district 
chief in charge of the new district. The policy of the 
Ordnance Department is to place a big and successful 
industrial man in charge of production in the several dis- 
tricts. The plan has proved very satisfactory up to date. 
The job is plenty big enough for any man in the district. 

The territory embraced in the new £{'t. Louis district 
now is administered by the Chicago district office. The 
creation of the St. Louis district modifies the Chicago 
district so that it will include Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
Iowa, North Dakota and South Dakota, Illinois north of 
the northerly boundary of Adams, Schuyler, Cass, 
Macoupin, Christian, Shelby, Cumberland and Crawford 
counties, and Indiana north of the northerly boundary of 
Warren, Grant, Clinton, Jay, Tippecanoe, Blackford and 
Howard counties. 


GOVERNMENT WANTS BOX INSPECTORS 

Wasuinaton, D. C., Aug. 12.—A bulletin recently is- 
sued by J. C. Nellis, secretary-manager of the National 
Emergency Bureau of the Wooden Box Industry, 648 Mun- 
sey Building, requests members to forward to him, for in- 
formation of the War Department, the names of any 
men, now or formerly in their employ, of draft age and 
registered in classes below Class 1, who are available for 
induction into service, these first to undergo a brief train- 
ing as assistant box inspectors and then to be assigned 
for that work and at the same time do the recoopering 
necessary at supply depots and terminals. It will be 
necessary for men desiring induction to spend a few days 
in Washington to attend to the numerous details con- 
nected with enlistment and assignment. The applicant 
must know his order number and serial number and the 
name, location and number of his draft board, and must 
have the written consent of his draft board for his in- 
duction into this special work. 











HUN PROPERTY HELD TOTALS HALF BILLION 

Wasuinaton, D. C., Aug. 12.—The largest individual 
buyer of Liberty bonds is A. Mitchell Palmer, the alien 
property custodian. Every dollar of enemy money seized 
is immediately invested in Liberty bonds, and wherever 
it can be done without involving too great a sacrifice of 
value all enemy property is immediately converted into 
cash and the proceeds are similarly invested. Up to Aug. 
1, $42,970,000 of Liberty bonds had been bought with 
enemy cash, and there was $2,807,905 on deposit in the 
Treasury awaiting the next bond issue. 

The total amount of enemy money and property seized 
to date exceeds $500,000,000, of which amount $441,395,- 
795 represents 13,765 trusts already formally opened, the 
balance being money and property in the custodian’s 
hands for which trusts have not yet been opened. Se- 
eurities (other than Liberty bonds) together with ac- 
counts receivable constitute $318,114,876 of the total; 
real estate $6,028,100; enemy vessels, $34,193,690, while 
general business enterprises and estates in operation or 
process of liquidation, merchandise and miscellaneous in- 
vestments account for $83,059,128. 





FORBIDS BONUSES BY COAL OPERATORS 

Wasuinoton, D. C., Aug. 12.—United States Fuel Ad- 
ministrator Garfield has issued a statement declaring that 
‘*the payment of bonuses in any form is contrary to the 
spirit of the wage agreement made by operators and mine 
workers with the President of the United States last No- 
vember,’’ and announcing that if any operator hereafter 
pays a bonus in any form he will assume that the mine 

rice of coal allowed that operator is too high and order 
it reduced. The fuel administrator also is investigating 
alleged payments of bonuses since the November agree- 
ment and will issue such further order or regulations as 
the facts may justify. His objection to the alleged prac- 
tice is that by offering bonuses the coal operators are 
simply bidding against one another for labor and there- 
by encouraging labor shifting and unrest. 





PORTABLE GRANARIES FOR FARMS 


WasHINeTON, D. C,, Aug. 12.—The Department of Agri- 
culture is now urging the wisdom of providing portable 
granaries to save needed grains. The latest issue of the 
Weekly News Letter, issued by the department, says: 


One of the best ways to meet any shortage of storage space 
for grain on the farm this fall is to construct portable gran- 
aries. A convenient type which can be constructed at small 
cost has been designed by specialists of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. Complete details for its construc- 
tion have been published in Document 11 of the Bureau of 
Markets. While the granary described in this publication 
was designed especially for the wheat-producing areas of the 
Pacific Northwest, it can be used to advantage by any grain 
growers who have not sufficient space in permanent granaries 
to keep their grain on the farm until it can be marketed. 
Owing to the transportation situation it may be necessary to 
hold grain on the farms where it is produced for a longer 
period this fall than under normal conditions, and as much 
grain is now being stored in the bulk rather than in bags, 
portable farm granaries will be found useful on many farms 
this year. 

The granary described in the publication is 8 feet wide, 8 
feet high and 16 feet long and has a capacity of 720 bushels. 








It is designed to give maximum storage space from an advan- 
tageous use of the most economical lengths of lumber. It is 
of sufficient strength to withstand hard usage and racking 
from being dragged over the ground, as well as from the 
pressure of the grain when filled. It can be placed alongside 
the thrasher and the grain spout directed into it. 

When the granary has been filled a layer of straw should 
be placed over the grain and the whole covered with a tar- 
paulin. This gives a roof that will protect the grain and can 
be removed easily. A more substantial roof, and the one 
recommended in the publication, is made of removable board 
panels. ‘This type is preferred to a permanently fixed one 
consisting of boards nailed directly to the rafters, because the 
top can be removed and the granary filled to its maximum 
capacity without difficulty. To provide for emptying it is 
suggested that from the center of each side two or three of 
the boards be cut the length between studs. These boards 
may be pried loose to permit the grain to flow out. 

Portable granaries of different capacities may be con- 
structed, but it is not advisable to make them too large, for 
the smaller types are more easily moved. Two small bins 
require little more material to give the same capacity than 
one large bin. To provide additional storage space at small 
cost, two small granaries can be placed parallel to each 
other a few feet apart, a temporary floor laid between them, 
and end walls erected. 

Plans are being prepared by the United States Department 
of Agriculture for the construction of two types of ‘‘knock- 
down” granaries and two permanent granaries. These plans 
should be ready for distribution at an early date and may be 
obtained, together with plans for the portable granary, from 
the Bureau of Markets, United States Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C. 





EXPORT BOX SPECIFICATIONS STRINGENT 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 12.—With a view to ascer- 
taining what box manufacturers are prepared to do on 
short notice in the way of furnishing export boxes, 
matched and unmatched, No. 2 and No. 3, in view of the 
decision of both the Army and Navy to insist upon export 
boxes for overseas shipments of canned goods a ques- 
tionnaire is being submitted to members of the National 
Kmergency Bureau of the Wooden Box Industry. Many 
canners have large quantities of domestic boxes on hand, 
but the Government officials are not satisfied with the way 
these boxes have stood overseas shipment. If their de- 
cision is strictly adhered to it is believed that a demand 
will be made this month and next for several million boxes 
yet to be manufactured. 

J. C. Nellis, secretary-manager of the bureau, is this 
week sending to its members the following: 


Specifications for the export boxes are briefly: Ends not 
less than %-inch thick, one or two pieces. Sides not less 
than %-inch thick, one or two pieces. Tops and bottoms not 
less than %-inch thick, and not more than three pieces. 

I am advised that the Army will accept boxes made of hard- 
woods (Groups 3 and 4) with ends not less than 5-inch and 
sides, tops and bottoms not less than 5/16-inch. The Navy 
will accept not less than 5/16-inch rotary cut gum or cotton- 
wood veneer sides, tops and bottoms. The Army does not 
require matching. The Navy now requires sides, tops and 
bottoms to be matched, but is considering requests from this 
bureau and the canners that matching be eliminated. 

It is necessary for the Emergency Bureau to know what 
box manufacturers can do in this emergency. Will you please 
therefore advise immediately as follows: 

1. How many unmatched No. 3 can export boxes can you 


furnish by August 20? .... Sept. 1? .... Sept. 15? 
ee ees BE ssc 0s 

2. How many matched No. 8 can export boxes can you fur- 
nish by Aug. 20?...... 2 4 Sp ae | > ae 
oS) Se 

8. How many unmatched No. 2 can export boxes can you 
furnish by Aug. 20? ...... UE, wae oS ase Sept. 15? 
erry of 5 aa 

4. How many matched No. 2 can export boxes can you fur- 
nish by Aug. 20? ...... CRY ie Seine OS | a 


Ue | ae 

Wirebound capacity has been tabulated by the export box 
division of the 4-ONE industry, 646 Munsey Building, Wash 
ington, D. C. 





PRICE APPLICATION DATES DEFINED 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 12.—The War Industries 
Board is sending out the following ruling, ‘‘agreed to 
by the representatives of the southern pine industry and 
approved by the price fixing committee,” covering the 
relation of the recently announced maximum mill prices 
to the date of shipment: 


On_all Government orders on which the price is fixed by 
the Government the price in effect on the date of shipment 
rather than the price in effect on the date the order is placed 
shall control, unless expressly stipulated to the contrary at 
the time the price is fixed, or unless a different rule is adopted 
by mutual agreement between the Government and the manu- 
facturer. As a condition to this rule it must be understood, 
however, that the shipper will exercise due diligence in an 
effort to prepare and move the items covered by such order, 
and that the Southern Pine Emergency Bureau will exercise 
its best efforts in inducing the members with whom orders 
are placed to send shipments forward as promptly as possi- 
ble, provided that if it is established that due diligence has 
not been used by any mill the price shall be the lower price 
applying in the price fixing periods involved. 

All orders for the Government unshipped on June 14, 1918, 
shall take the price prevailing at the time such orders were 
placed with the bureau; provided that this rule shall not be 
construed to apply to orders placed prior to June 14, 1918, for 
shipment after Sept. 14, 1918. All restrictions as to deferred 
shipments are permitted to be removed. If not permitted by 
car builders to be shipped by Sept. 14 the price applying at 
the time of delivery shall apply, 





WHOLESALERS BUREAU ACTIVE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 12.—The National Bureau of 
Wholesale Lumber Distributers is conducting a persistent 
campaign for new members and urging all present mem- 
bers to forget the hot weather and personally solicit mem- 
bership for other wholesalers with whom they come in 
contact. 

_ The wholesalers’ bureau is circulating the following 
information in a recent bulletin to members: 

Members of our bureau in position to handle spruce lumber 
are requested to get in touch immediately with Mr. R. C. 
Angell, manager spruce bureau, No. 1207 Yeon Building, 
spruce division, Signal Corps, U. S. Army, Portland, Ore. 
Technical specifications necessary in selecting aircraft mate- 
rial eliminate all but about 20 percent of the cut from the 
logs chosen, the remaining 80 percent being cut into boards, 
planks and factory stock, the most of which being absolutely 


clear should find a ready market. Our members have been 
asked to help the Government move this excess lumber not 
suitable for airplant use and thus assist indirectly in winning 
the war. All wholesalers who have a trade that might be 
interested in purchasing this class of lumber should handle 
this matter with the spruce bureau at once, securing list of 
stock that is now available and prices covering same. 

The lumber director has ruled that second growth, old field 
pine roofers from Georgia which are manufactured and graded 
per North Carolina pine standards, can be sold at North Caro- 
line pine Government prices. (Wherever grades of same will 
comply with the North Carolina pine inspection rules maxi- 
mum prices will apply per North Carolina pine maximum 
Government price list.) 

Referring to the railroad price list on the first item of long- 
leaf sound and square edge car framing the price of 8-inch 
and smaller sizes should be $29 instead of $28, as listed on 
our original price list. 

Referring to our Bulletin No. 9, southern yellow pine price 
list, item 8 timbers should read 6x14-inch to 9x14-inch. Cor- 
rect your list accordingly. 

Refer to prices of 1x6 B and better drop siding on which 
price was shown as $33. This is in error and should be $35. 





SOUTHEASTERN ATLANTIC PORTS SURVEYED 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 12.—The United States Ship- 
ping Board authorizes the following: 


A survey of southern ports has just been made by repre- 
sentatives of the port and harbor facilities commission of the 
Shipping Board. This survey covered the ports of Wilming- 
ton, N. C.; Charleston, 8. C Savannah and Brunswick, 
Ga.; and Jacksonville, Fla. The representatives of the port 
and harbor facilities commission who visited these ports were 
Chief Engineer F. TT, Chambers, Secretary E. Logan Hill and 
Statistician J. Lane. 

The committee inspected docks, piers, repair plants, termi- 
nal connections, marine railways, bunkering facilities, ware- 
houses and available sites for expansion of facilities of the 
above character. It also called for complete data on present 
and past use of the port facilities of these cities. 

At all the ports visited civic officials accompanied the rep- 
resentatives of the port and harbor facilities commission on 
their inspection tours, and afforded them every opportunity 
to obtain adequate information. 

The local municipal officials and business organizations 
impressed on the visitors their desire to cojperate with the 
Federal Government in expanding the facilities of their ports 
to meet adequately any diversion of trade that may be con- 
—e from the north Atlantic to the south Atlantic sea- 
yoard, 

A comprehensive report on ports inspected will be made to 
Chairman Edward F. Carry of the port and harbor facilities 
commission. 

This preliminary survey will be followed by an inspection 
by the members of the entire commission, 





PROPER NAILS FOR GOVERNMENT BOXES 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 12.—J. C. Nellis, secretary- 
manager of the National Emergency Bureau of the 
Wooden Box Industry, is sending the following advice 
regarding the nail situation to bureau members: 


Supplementing my July 9 circular on nails: 

The priorities division issued on Aug. 1 a statement con- 
firming their former advice regarding nails as given in my 
July 9 circular. The Aug. 1 ruling places ‘‘nails, screws, bolts 
and nuts used for any purpose’ within Class C. Class C 
comprises all orders and work not covered by priority certifi- 
cates or not taking an automatic rating which orders and 
work are to be utilized in furtherance of one or more of the 
purposes embraced within the “General Classification of Pur- 
poses Demanding Preference Treatment.” No Class O priority 
certificates are issued. The general classifications of purposes 
entitled to preference treatment includes the following items 
which the chief clerk of the priorities committee has advised 
are interpreted to cover boxes: 

“Munitions, military and naval supplies and operations” 
including “Building construction for Government needs. 
Equipment for same.” 

“« * * * Containers for Foods and Feeds. * * * ” 


Above items “including all necessary raw materials, par- 
tially manufactured parts and supplies for completion of 
products.” 

The priorities committee will not issue priority orders for 
nails, but will leave it to the nail manufacturer or dealer 
to determine whether or not the customer’s intended use is in 
accordance with the classification of purposes entitled to 
preference treatment. If, in addition to supplying nails for 
such purposes, the nail manufacturers and dealers can also 
furnish a supply for essential purposes not included in the 
classification they may do so as Class D orders. 

In connection with the above, base price on 20d to 60d 
common wire nails f. 0. b. Pittsburgh is $3.50 per 100 Ibs. 
Base price for 20d to 60d standard steel cut nails, $4 per 100 
lbs. f. 0. b. Pittsburgh. Extras as follows for both smooth 
wire box nails and cut box nails: 


10d and larger........ $0.15 RT SG eee $0.50 
Cee ses 125 eer oe .70 
ee Ce 35 _ RAE A Roe ree 1.00 


Barbed wire box nails, 15 cents advance over smooth wire 
box nails. No extra has been set on cement coating, this be- 
ing left to the manufacturer or dealer furnishing such nails. 

The only items of direct interest to box manufacturers 
taking on automatic priority rating referred to above are as 
follows: 

(g) For the manufacture of machine tools for working 
both metal and wood * * * A-6. (Announced July 1.) 

(s) For the maintenance of jobbers’ stocks of a S 
wire and wire products * * heavy hardware * * * 
B-4. (Announced Aug. 1.) 

Such stocks to be distributed only in accordance with the 
instructions regarding Class C and Class D orders and cus- 
tomers required to pledge themselves to put such stocks to 
essential uses only. 

I am advised that the interpretation of the term “heavy 
hardware” is left to the manufacturer or dealer since the 
priorities committee has as yet made no ruling. It is there- 
fore probable that manufacturers or dealers may see their 
way clear to including box strapping under heavy hardware. 

For members’ information regarding priorities matters: 
The priorities division of the War Industries Board is di- 
vided into the priorities board, which handles fuel, and the 
priorities committee, which handles other materials. 





GOVERNMENT SETS BLACK WALNUT PRICES 


WasuHIneTon, D. C., Aug. 12.—M. E. Philbrick, hard- 
wood representative on the staff of Charles Edgar, di- 
rector of lumber, is asking the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
and other trade journals to publish the following com- 
munication, which sets forth prices for black walnut logs 
and standing timber: 

As an aid to the Government in securing the outturn, at 
fair and reasonable prices, of the walnut timber necessary for 
its needs and for the protection of the walnut timber owner, 
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we ask that you give publicly to the following range of prices 
for each diameter which the log buyers or the walnut manu- 
facturers, having Government contracts for gun stocks and 
propeller lumber, will pay for good walnut logs 12 inches and 
up in diameter and 8 feet and up in length: 


Prices of black walnut 

logs 8 ft. and over long 

on board cars on R. R. 
DIAMETER— Minimum 
12”-14” $ 45 per M 


Equivalent value for 
standing timber 
Macimum Minimum Macimun 

$ 55 perM $ 20perM $ 35perM 


15”-16” ... 55 perM 65 per M 30 per M 45 per M 
17”-18” ... 65perM 75 per M 40 per M 50 per M 
19”-20” ... Ti perM 85 per M 50 per M 60 per M 
21”-22” ... S5perM 95 per M 60 per M 70 per M 
23”-24” ... 95 perM 105 per M 70 per M 80 per M 
25”-26” ... 105 perM 115 per M 80 per M 90 per M 
27°-26" .'.. 440 per mM 125 per M 90 per M 100 per M 
29”-30" ... 125 perM 135 perM 100perM 110perM 
$1” & up... 135 perM 150 per M 110 per M 120 per M 
LOG SCALE 


Doyle Rule from Scribner’s Log Book measured at the small 
end, inside the bark, taking average diameter. No logs of less 
than the above dimensions should be cut, as they are too small 
to pay either the owner or the sawmill and they do not pro- 
duce Government material. Where possible logs should be cut 
10 feet and up, as the longer logs produce more material suit- 
able for the Government’s needs. 

It is also desired that publicity be given to the fact that 
in arriving at prices which it is paying for propeller lumber 
and gun stocks the Government has taken these log prices into 
consideration, and has allowed the mills prices for the mate- 
rial it gets which will allow for only a fair and reasonable 
profit to both the mills and the log buyer. 

It would also be well to ask the owners to confine the sale 
of their timber to sawmills which have Government contracts 
or log buyers carrying credentials from such mills, as well as 
credentials from the Government setting forth that these mills 
they represent have Government contracts. 

Any aid you can render will be greatly appreciated. 





WHOLESALERS SEEK FORTIFYING DATA 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 12.—The National Bureau of 
Wholesale Lumber Distributers is sending to all members 
the following questionnaire: 

To the Members of Our Bureau: 


Will you kindly fill out the following questionnaire and re- 
turn to us immediately ? 

1. What monthly volume of yellow pine, railroad and car 
material, as well as bridge lumber and timber, have you been 
GEIS TO TNO POOREST 6 chee cc ccceser sere cere eevee ee 


B. GHOATACTER Of OPHEES 6.06 ec ec ec wes and feetage of 
each kind handled monthly : 

&. Bridge Bnd other TIMPs... «6k. cece eens feet 

Mee IE sca ae euarg Pica ieee woe k Frese ese ea eis ea feet 

C, Hiding, TOONNS BUG NNING: «....6.0 <0 siese e¥-sene feet 

G, PRAMS GWE CAF MIS... . cc ccccvcccens severe feet 

8. From what States is bulk of your lumber shipped?...... 

sae ele ees Sais Bicol piere 6-e one e RNS OF BELORDIONE T5010) 658.0 6:000 0 

4. If you have southern offices or buying agents, give names 

ANA IGCATIONS OF GAME Mi GETAN. «oi ccicss ccc ee ese eee ceeee 


5. Do you have interest in mills or connections whose out- 
PUL YOU CONELOL? 2c. ccc rcccccescecceccecseelerveccesves 


6. Would you be interested in handling a certain volume 
of railroad lumber each month if we could arrange for suit- 
able orders at Government maximum prices to be turned 
over to our bureau to be shipped by our members? Answer 
fully specifying character of orders you can guarantee to 
SR as anne anes teat debe ar trae aon IRR rarer oie arr yr 

P.S. Answer every question fully, as we have been asked 
to submit this information, and your coéjperation may result 
in our securing orders to your advantage. 


Se Tre eee eer 


eae NS 6.08 65's Oded oH OES ee Ce 
EOF rere re er rere ee 





STATISTICAL STAFF MEMBER APPOINTED 
. WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 12.—The Department of La- 
bor authorizes the following: 


Professor James T. Young, of the University of Pennsylva- 
nia, has been appointed to the statistical investigating staff 
of the Bureau of Industrial Housing and Transportation. 
Professor Young, who was for several years the dean of the 
Wharton School of Finance and Economics, is an authority on 
labor questions and will give his attention especially to the 
determination of essential, as distinguished from non-essential, 
industries in so far as they affect the housing program. 





ADDITIONAL TIE PRICE SCALE APPROVED 


WasHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 12.—The Forest Products 
Section of the Railroad Administration has approved the 
following prices for ties made from Class U and Class T 
woods in the northwestern region, the southwestern region 
and the central-western region, the figures themselves in- 
dicating a considerably higher range of prices than those 
obtaining for ties of similar grade in the East and 
South: 


Northwestern Region: 


—————Class U Woods———-—- ———--Class T Woods————- 
Jb Uc Tb Tc 


Grade Ua Ud Ta Td 
55-86 47-76 47-79 39-59 36-74 31-76 31-79 31-79 
2 70-92 56-82 56-85 58-77 54-80 47-82 47-85 47-85 


3 = 75-1.03 64-95 64-96 75-90 65-91 62-93 62-96 62-96 
4 80-1.03 75-1.03 75-1.03 80-98 70-91 70-93 70-96 70-96 
Soc 90-1.10 89-1.10 89-1.10 90-1.05 75-91 77-95 75-96 75-96 
Southwestern Region: 
1 52-62 . 52-62 52-62 39-59 32-39 28-60 28-34 28-60 
68-81 68-81 68-81 58-77 49-58 41-70 41-50 41-70 
3 80-95 80-95 80-95 77-90 65-77 55-80 55-67 55-80 
4 88-1.03 88-1.03 88-1.03 85-98 73-85 63-92 63-75 63-92 
5  95-1.10 95-1.10 95-1.10 92-1.05 80-92 70-1.00 70-82 70-1.00 


Central-Western Region: 
1 55-62 et 53-67 39-59 36-45 31-60 31-45 31-60 
2 70-81 77-81 62-81 58-77 54-60 47-70 47-60 47-70 
3 75-95 90-95 70-95 75-90 65-77 62-80 62-67 62-80 
4 80-1.03 98-1.03 82-1.05 80-98 70-85 70-1.00 70-75 70-92 
5 90-1.10 1.05-1.10 92-1.18 90-1.05 75-92 77-1.10 75-82 75-1.10 





CONTRACT TO HOUSE 500 AWARDED 

WasuineTon, D. C., Aug. 12.—Richardson & Burgess 
(Inc.), of Washington, D. C., have been awarded the 
contract for the construction of the fourteen dormitories 
and the mess hall and kitchen which are to be erected by 
the Bureau of Industrial Housing and Transportation for 
_ accommodation of workers in the Washington Navy 

ard. 

These buildings, constituting the first part of the 
Navy Yard development, are designed to accommodate 
about 500 persons. Work is expected to begin within 


_ the next few days. 








BOX OUTPUT FINDS POSSIBLE NEW AVENUE 

WasHineTON, D. C., Aug. 12.—The monthly report of 
J. C. Nellis, secretary-manager of the National Emer- 
gency Bureau of the Wooden Box Industry, contains the 
following item on ordnance boxes: 

‘*During July the Ordnance Department purchased a few 
small lots of boxes and one large lot of 75 mm, shell boxes. 
A limited number of inquiries were sent out by the pack- 
ing container section and they had no difficulty in plac- 
ing the business quickly. Recently two or three box manu- 
facturers have visited Washington to take up with the 
packing container section the possibility of being listed 
to receive inquiries and have found the interest indicated 
by a personal visit to Washington plus a description of 
equipment and facilities was very effective. I want to 
urge the value of this procedure upon members not now 
receiving Ordnance Department inquiries and wishing to 
receive them.” 





ALLOT FUNDS FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 12.—The Federal Board for 
Vocational Education has announced the apportionment 
to each State of the Federal fund of $2,307,460 for voca- 
tional education in 1918-19. Each State to which an allot- 
ment is made must duplicate the amount apportioned. 
The Federal fund is divided as follows: For agriculture, 
$782,575; trade, industry and home economics, $794,463 ; 
teacher training, $730,421. Allotments to the several 
States are as follows: TIllinois, $137,581; Michigan, $67,- 
539; Indiana, $64,578; Wisconsin, $55,843; Minnesota, 
$49,557; Iowa, $52,530; North Dakota, $17,808; South 
Dakota, $17,708; Nebraska, $28,014; Kansas, $39,367. 





URGED TO HASTEN NAVY SHIPMENTS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 13.—All contractors and 
others interested in furnishing materials for the Navy 
Department are admonished, in a bulletin just issued, to 
use their best endeavors to ship materials, as far as possi- 
ble, before bad weather sets in, in order to help relieve the 
inevitable heavy strain upon transportation. The bulletin, 
which is addressed to all navy and marine corps bureaus, 
depots, supply officers, constructors and inspectors, as well 
as all contractors supplying materials for the Navy, and 
signed by H. P. Anewalt, manager of division of inland 
traflic, bureau of supplies and accounts, Navy Department, 
reads as follows: 


Altho the volume of business being handled by the various 
carriers is very heavy, rail conditions have materially im- 
peeeee and at the present time the transportation situation 
s comparatively well in hand. 

As time progresses the volume of traffic will increase, 
certainly more rapidly than it will be possible to increase 
a equipment and terminal facilities, including storage. 
While weather conditions during the winter of 1917-18 were 
unusually severe it is quite possible that during the coming 
winter we may experience similar conditions, 

The object of this communication is to impress upon all 
eoncerned the absolute necessity for codperation in the 
endeavor to have moved during the period prior to the time 
for bad weather such materials and supplies as are or will 
be needed later. This will to a great extent confine subse- 
quent movements to actually current and imperative needs 
and will materially assist in the endeavor on the part of the 
director general of railroads to keep the transportation situa- 
tion under control. 

It will, of course, be necessary to give careful study to 
the matter in order that needs may be anticipated. This is 
intended to apply to all activities in which the Navy is in- 
terested, including Navy contractors and sub-contractors. 





MAY CHOOSE NEW COMMITTEE OF FIVE 


Wasuineton, D. C., Aug. 13.—The committee of five 
appointed by the Southern Pine Association at its recent 
meeting in Chicago to represent the industry before the 
War Industries Board has not shown up in Washington 
and the understanding here is that F'. W. Stevens, of Bag- 
dad, Fla., its chairman, and his associates are not coming, 
Whether another committee is to be chosen is not defin- 
itely known, but the current report in Washington is that 
the committee of five is not acceptable to Chairman Baruch 
and that he has advised the association to that effect. 

The published report that the committee of five was 
coming to Washington to assume charge of the Southern 
Pine Emergency Bureau was not correct, since the bureau 
membership includes many mills not in the Southern Pine 
Association. 

There is some talk of holding a meeting of bureau mem- 
bers at Memphis or New Orleans to consider the question 
of appointing a committee which includes both associa- 
tion and non-association members, that apparently being 
the wish of the War Industries Board. 

F. V. Dunham, engineer of the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion, who came here last week to take up odds and ends 
of work which for some tire past had been handled by 
Thornton A. Green, left for Virginia points yesterday to 
look after some matters concerning barge construction, 

Charles Green, of Eastman, Gardiner & Co., Laurel, 
Miss., is in the city. He was a member of the committee 
of five, but came here on business concerning his own com- 
pany. Mr. Gardiner also was here. 





CONFERS WITH DIRECTOR OF LUMBER 


WasuineTon, D. C., Aug. 13.—T. J. Aycock, lumber 
administrator in Georgia-Florida Emergency Bureau ter- 
ritory for the War Industries Board, is here conferring 
with Charles Edgar, director of lumber. Roland Perry, 
manager of the Washington office of the Georgia-Florida 
bureau, declares he will teach Mr. Aycock how to play a 
real game of golf if he stays over Sunday. 





DENIED PERMISSION TO BUILD CONCRETE 
SHIPS 


Wasuineton, D. C., Aug. 13.—The enthusiastic advo- 
cates of concrete ships are having a bit of a stew these 
days because Chairman Hurley, of the shipping board, and 
Charles M. Schwab decline to plunge forward and author- 
ize the construction. It appears that many private com- 
panies are anxious to build concrete ships and these gen- 
tlemen will not grant the desired permission. They take 


the ground that regardless of the material from which a 
ship is made to build one takes money and labor and Uncle 
Sam is not willing to encourage widespread building of 
concrete ships when America and the Allies are still in 
need of every acceptable vessel they can get and can not 
afford to release any ship yard workers to build ships for 
private concerns. 





WOODEN SHIP CONTRACTS LET 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. .13.—The United States Ship- 
ping Board issues the following: 


Contracts have been let during the week ended Aug. 3 
for two wooden cargo vessels of 3,500 tons to Wright Ship 
Yards, Tacoma, Wash. 

Right wooden cargo vessels, each 3,500 tons, to Midland 
Bridge Co., Houston Ship Channel, Tex. 

Ten wooden barges, each 2,500 tons. This contract super- 
sedes and cancels former contract with Midland Bridge Co. 

Four wooden cargo vessels, 4,500 tons each, Kiernan & 
Kern, Portland, Ore, 

Four wooden cargo vessels, 3,500 tons each, John H. 
Fahey, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Six wooden barges, 2,500 tons each. This contract super- 
—_ ane cancels former contract with Hillyer Sperring 

unn Co. ‘ 





TEXAS SHIP BUILDING IS RUSHED 


Houston, Tex., Aug. 14.—The Midland Bridge Co., 
which is building six Ferris type wooden boats for the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, last Saturday received a 
Government contract for twelve more wooden ships. Two 
of these will be Ferris type and the other ten will be 
three masted ocean going coal schooners, 

Announcement of the closing of the contract was made 
just as the Midland company was launching its second 
wooden ship, the Batina, for the Government at its plant 
on the Houston ship channel. The vessel was christened 
od Miss Norma Lee Cole, daughter of Manager George 
Cole, 

The National Shipbuilding Co. at Orange last week laid 
the keel for another one of the Daugherty type of wooden 
ship at its yards and within forty-eight hours sixteen ribs 
were in place, The housing problem for shipyard workers 
at Orange is still acute, plans for the construction of from 
1,000 to 1,500 houses being still incomplete. 





WILL FIGHT TEXAS RATE INCREASE 


Houston, Tex., Aug. 14.—The Texas Industrial Traffic 
League is laying plans to prevent the cancellation of present 
rates on lumber for manufacturing purposes and increases 
in rates for minimum weights now proposed by carriers in 
Texas. At the monthly meeting of the league, held in the 
Galvez Hotel at Galveston last Friday the board of directors 
appointed a committee to collect data and information from 
furniture and sash and door manufacturers and other manu- 
facturers and shippers of lumber to be used in opposing the 
cancellation of rates. 

The committee named consists of H. 8S. L’Hommedien, of 
Orange; C. A, Bland, Beaumont; G. H. Zimmerman, Waco; 
W. BH. Austin, Fort Worth, and U. 8. Pawkett, San Antonio 
A number of lumbermen, members of the league, were present 
at the meeting. 

Ed B. Byers, of Fort Worth, secretary of the league, stated 
that carriers in Louisiana, Arkansas and Oklahoma have 
not proposed increased rates on lumber for manufacturing 
purposes, and that if the Texas rates are increased the manu- 
facturers in this State can not compete with those in the 
neighboring States, 

Upon the invitation of C. C. Murray, traffic manager of 
the Lufkin Foundry & Machine Co., the league will hold its 
next monthly meeting in Lufkin. During this session the 
Southwestern Industrial Traffic League, a new organization 
composed of traffic men of Texas, Louisiana, Oklahoma and 
Arkansas, was formed, 





—_ 


ROADS REQUIRED TO AFFORD FACILITIES 


MADISON, WIS., Aug. 12.—The Menasha Woodenware Co 
and other lumber manufacturers having plants at Ladysmith, 
Wis., and vicinity have won an important victory in thelr 
long campaign to obtain adequate railroad connections. The 
circuit court of Dane County has just handed down a decision 
which requires the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha 
and Minneapolis, St, Paul & Sault Ste. Marie railroad com- 
panies to make a connection between their lines at Limerton, 
Wis., as ordered by the Railroad Commission of Wisconsin. 
The case came before the court on the appeal of the railroads 
from the commission’s order, The right of the commission 
to order connections between separate railroad lines was 
questioned by the carriers. This right is upheld by the court. 

Limerton, the point of the present connection, is thirty 
miles from Ladysmith. The two roads cross at this point, 
the “Soo Line” being elevated 28 feet and the Omaha running 
at grade. Because of the lack of a connection it was neces- 
sary for the Menasha company and other consumers to ship 
logs by a roundabout way to get them on the “Soo Line’ 
tracks. 

The cost of the connection is estimated at $36,616. 


ee ee ee 


THE MILWAUKEE (Wis.) Real Estate Board is await- 
ing with deep interest the response of the Government 
to its appeal for modification of restrictive regulations 
surrounding the supply of wire nails, which threaten to 
reduce necessary buildings operations to an absolute min- 
imum. Milwaukee, like other large cities of the country, 
is suffering from an acute shortage of housing accommo- 
dations, and while capital is available for only a part of 
the normal dwelling construction relators fear that even 
this activity will be shut off unless builders are able to 
get an adequate supply of nails, 





Thirty saw mills in Alaska cut 33,160,000 board feet 
of lumber during the year 1917, according to figures com- 
piled by District Forester George H. Cecil. Of this 
amount 31,000,000 feet were Sitka spruce. Other 
varieties were western hemlock, western red cedar and 
a small quantity of yellow cypress. The figures are based 
on reports from W. G. Weigle, forest supervisor of 
Ketchikan, Alaska. Most of the lumber cut was used 
by the canneries, in railway work and general construc- 
tion. Only a small quantity of airplane stock was 
shipped. The average price received at the mill was 
$21.23 for Sitka spruce, $19.66 for western hemlock, 
$20.18 for western red cedar and $50 for yellow cypress. 


~ 
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OHIO ASSOCIATIONS HOLD JOINT MEETING 


Lumber Retailers and Millwork Salesmen Discuss War Conditions Affecting Both Industries — New War Service Com- 
mittee’s Work Outlined —Strong Resolution on Cancellation of Orders Is Adopted 


Cepar Port, Onto, Aug. 12.—-The midsummer meet 
ing of the Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Dealers and 
the Union Association of Sash & Door Salesmen closed 
here Saturday afternoon after a 2-day session during 
which every member of the trade present learned just 
what he is up against in connection with the war. While 
no definite steps were taken by any faction at this gather 
ing looking to straightening out the difficulties these 
branches of the trade now face and are about to face, the 
members left with the idea well fixed in mind that they 
must immediately make suggestions and take action look 
ing to the preservation of their business. 

The situation as it affects the millwork branch of the 
lumber industry, and therefore the retail lumber dealers 
and the sash and door salesmen, was graphically outlined 
by 8. 8. King, head of the Dayton Lumber & Manufac 
turing Co., and a member of the War Industries Board for 
this industry appointed by the United States Chamber of 
Commerce. Associated with Mr. King in this district is 
W. H. Morris, of the William Morris & Sons Co., Chicago, 
Their district includes from Buffalo on the north to Chi 
cago, all of Indiana except Evansville, and West Virginia 
on the south, to Pittsburgh on the east. 

Mr. King explained that he and Mr. Morris have no 
plan at the moment for the trade to follow, and that it 
is up to the trade to look after its interest, not only that 
the members may survive war, but that they may be 
in position to take part in the vast reconstruction work 
that will follow the war. 

Mr. King went into great detail to show the members 
what the Government is doing in the matter of placing 
Government business with the industry. He called at 
tention to the recent circular and questionnaire sent out 
by the war service committee of the millwork industry, 
both of which have to do with the distribution of the 
product of the millworkers. He advised those who have 
not read carefully this circular and filled out the question- 
naire to do so immediately, otherwise they will not be 
recognized as being able to handle any of the Government 
work that is to be distributed. Said Mr. King: 

It is well to consider that altho there is a large amount of 
Government work being placed and yet to come forward, it 
represents only 5 percent or 10 percent of the normal busi- 
ness in millwork. So while it is well for the members of the 
trade to get some of this business, they must not lose sight 
of the fact that they can not keep their plants running on it 
entirely. Distribution of this Government work will be 
equitable. The Government now is looking to the millwork 
industry to supply it with high grade boxes, for airplanes and 
other war materials. The industry will figure largely in the 
Government housing programs at Lorain and Alliance, Ohio; 
at Hammond, Ind., and at Erie, Pa., as well as army camps 
and two big nitrate plants. 

But we are here primarily, I believe, to decide how to get 
under the millwork industry and save it as best we can. 
House building which has been considered one of the main- 
stays of the business, where not essential will surely be wiped 
out, and we have got to consider what to do for other business. 

Mr. King was supplemented by Mr. Morris who called 
upon the members to tell them what they want done. 

Mr. Kline, of Flint, Mich., offered the suggestion that 
in order to obtain work for the mills from the Government, 
the organization should stand the expense of doing this 
work, the cost to be divided among those members of the 
trade best able to get out the work. ; 

Mr. King explained that a committee of eight, repre 
senting the millwork industry, has been established at 
228 Munsey Building, Washington, and that every piece 
of business and cost data must pass thru this committee. 
‘*Prices will be fixed on all work, and prices will be at- 
tached to all specifications. This will save a great deal 
of time. When a member of the trade receives these speci- 
fications and prices, and does not want the job, the order 
can be sent back and some one else can have it.’?’ 

Suggestion that too low prices might be fixed was dis- 
counted by Mr. King. He said that the millwork repre- 
sentatives of the committee hoped to head this off thru 
the committee of eight, and that a fair profit can be made 
on eyery job. The Government does not want anything 
like this, he added. ‘‘ Both the Government and the trade 
must be satisfied with the prices named by the committee 
of the Wholesale Sash and Door Association,’’ said Mr. 
King. ‘‘The price now in our own plant is 20 percent 
net, and the Government says this is fair. The Govern 
ment wants service and is willing to pay for it.’’ 

All members of the trade who are willing to do Govern- 
ment work must be registered at Washington, so that the 
committee will know who they are, and Mr. King and 
Mr. Morris will have to do with suggestions for distribu- 
tion of the work in their district. 


Means of Expediting Government Work 

As a means of expediting Government work, Mr. King 
suggested that the questionnaires be filled out by the in- 
dividual firms in a certain territory or city, and that if 
an order is received by one of these firms, and found too 
large, or that it will take too long to get it out, all in that 
locality should work together to speed the delivery. As 
soon as the executive committee of the industry works 
out its plan for distribution of this Government work, 
Mr. King suggested that local committees be formed 
for the purpose of handling, orders collectively. He also 
explained that 4 percent is taken off each order, and this 
money used to help defray expenses of the committee at 
228 Munsey Building. 

Warning against seeking too much Government aid in 
promoting housing projects in industrial centers also was 
made by Mr. King. He stated that real estate men in 
the Dayton district have figured out that when the Gov- 
ernment starts to unload its housing after the war, it is 
likely to go at 25 percent less than its value, and that 
this will reflect to the detriment of the private housing en- 
terprises, and of course in turn affect the millwork indus- 
try. He said that in Dayton private money only is be- 


ing used for industrial housing and other residence 
work, and advised the members to keep away from too 
much Government-loaned money. 

How the trade in his district also is coCperating already 
on Government work was told of by Mr. King. He said 
that where a firm is likely to fall behind on production 
of airplane boxes, part of the contract is sublet to another 
firm which can do a few. In this way the plan of the 
Government, in not counting so much on price as it does 
on time, is lived up to. 

Warning to take the recent good showing of the 
Americans and Allies on the war front calmly was given 
by Mr. King. ‘‘Do not imagine, as many are inclined 
to do, that the war is over because good progress is being 
made. From my observations in Washington, it seems as 
tho the war will not be over in 1919. Therefore it will 
not pay us to hang on by our eyebrows. We must be pre- 
pared for two things—continuance of the war, and two to 
three years of rebuilding after the war. In the rebuilding 
projects in this latter period the millwork industry will 
benefit.’ 

At the directors’ meeting of the Ohio Association of 
Retail Lumber Dealers, decision to join the National 
Association of Retail Lumber Dealers was announced. 
The attitude of the State organization, in the opinion of 
Findley M. Torrence, secretary of the Ohio association, 
seems to be that many State organizations refuse to join 
with the National because it represents city yards, while 
the State bodies appear to be looked upon as representing 
the country yards, However, the Ohio association will go 
into the national group, and between this time and the 
meeting of the National at Chicago, Sept. 11 and 12, an 
effort will be made to get other State organizations to join 
also. One requirement to be asked, however, will be that 
each branch shall have an equal voice in the National or- 
ganization. At the coming National meeting William 
Ryan, Toledo, president; Guy Gray, Cleveland, vice presi 
dent, and J. H. Doppes, Cincinnati, of the Ohio associa- 
tion, and who are also directors in both National and 
State associations, will express this attitude for Ohio. 


Strong State Organization 

Claim for Ohio that it has one of the strongest, if not 
the strongest, State organizations in the country, was 
made foliowing the directors’ meeting Saturday after- 
noon, after a review of the last year’s activities was heard. 
So tremendous has been the growth of the Ohio association, 
in numbers and activities taken ap, that it is more than 
likely an assistant to Secretary Torrence may be ap- 
pointed. Of special significance is the strong member- 
ship. In the last two years this organization has grown 
from 199 members to 472 members, and as more are com- 
ing in all the time, the next meeting will probably show 
a membership of 500, Mr. Torrence believes. This mem- 
bership has been made possible thru local organizations in 
cities, towns and counties in the State, which are holding 
a regular schedule of meetings. Mr. Torrence is touring 
the State and addressing these meetings, telling what the 
State body is doing for the trade as a whole and the 
members. 

The Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Dealers also 
may be the first State lumber organization to do away 
with dues. Altho dues have been paid in up to the pres- 
ent, it has been found that Wood Construction, the asso 
ciation magazine, is financing the association’s activities. 
The year’s finances show a balance of $3,700 thru this 
medium, with only two months showing a deficit, $5 in one 
month and $7 in another. This question of dues being 
eliminated will be taken up at the regular annual meeting 
of the organization. Cincinnati and Toledo both ad- 
vanced claims for the convention, but at present it looks 
like Cincinnati. The board of directors will decide on 
the meeting place later. The convention will be held in 
January. 

Well Known Speakers at Dinner 

Dinner, held under the auspices of the Union Associa- 
tion of Sash & Door Salesmen, was ‘‘some’’ event. Sev- 
eral exceptional speakers were heard. Two headliners 
were De Hull M. Travis, director of publicity of the 
theater division of the War Department, and E. D. Me- 
Donald, of the committee on education and special train 
ing of the War Department. Mr. Travis formerly was 
military aid to former Governor Chase 8. Osborne, of 
Michigan, is a lawyer of reputation, and has been a lee- 
turer on the Chautauqua cireuits. A coincidence marked 
the appearance here of Mr. McDonald. When his com- 
mittee was asked to send a representative to speak before 
the lumbermen, Mr. McDonald was selected. The mem- 
bers here did not know, however, that he is the son-in-law 
of John P. Bartelle, secretary and treasurer of the Union 
Association of Sash & Door Salesmen, until Mr. Bartelle 
discovered the fact when he read the program. Mr. Me- 
Donald is well known in the East and middle West in edu- 
‘ational circles. He formerly was with the Indiana State 
University, Bloomington, and later was at Wentworth In- 
stitute, Boston, when Washington heard of him, and 
asked him to join the committee on education and special 
training of the War Department. 

Mr. McDonald told how Uncle Sam has trained 300,000 
fighting mechanics, without disturbing the industrial 
situation, by instructing them in schools thruout the 
country. Industries in Toledo, Xenia, Cincinnati and 
Akron are coéperating, he said. In Akron the tire plants 
have turned over their institutions to this work. In To- 
ledo the plants of the Overland automobile company are 
open to the cause. So it is in every State, said Mr. Mc- 
Donald. The courses last eight weeks, and every line of 
endeavor useful to winning the war is available. In addi- 
tion to this work, Mr. McDonald explained, his committee 
will administer the Student Army Training Corps. In all 


the instruction the importance of what the United States 
is fighting for is not overlooked, and liberal training along 
this line is given. Said the speaker: 

Americans are a sport loving people. When they win in 
sport they treat their losing opponents fairly. We are going 
to beat Germany. And we are going to be fair to that op- 
ponent. But because we are going to wipe out the military 
power in that country, we must not in any sense compromise 
the situation. Otherwise we will have to do this all over 
again in another generation. 

Mr. McDonald branded as a German lie the statement 
that there is friction between the American soldiers and 
the English soldiers. He claimed this lie was started by 
the Germans. He referred to the only difficulty this 
country ever had with Great Britain, but claimed that 
this was not with the English people, but with King 
George III, who, he said, was a German king wio could 
hardly speak English, and that it was the German thought 
of this individual that started the trouble. It was Mr. 
MeDonald’s contention that we have everything in com- 
mon with the British. ‘ 

He called upon the traveling salesmen to remember 
these things, and to spread this gospel as they go about 
the country. He pointed out the traveling men as one of 
the best mediums for telling the truth about America’s 
part in the war, and putting a stop to German propa- 
ganda. 

Mr. Travis told of the ‘‘ Joys of War’’ as made possi- 
ble by his organization, which is catering to the soldiers 
in thirty-two theaters doing a weekly business of $500,- 
000. He told how the best entertainers of the country, 
such as David Warfield, Maude Powell and others, are 
contributing their art for the benefit of the ‘boys’? with- 
out pay other than traveling and living expenses. He 
said there are 1,000 Keith entertainers waiting now to do 
their bit for this cause. He lauded David Belasco, Daniel 
Frohman and other leaders in the theatrical business for 
their splendid aid in organizing this soldier entertain- 
ment, All entertainers are doing this work free before 
they go out into their regular work for dollars and cents, 
Mr. Travis said. 

‘“What we are doing is to supply the normalities of life, 
left behind by these lads, in the brown lots where they 
now live,’’ said Mr. Travis. ‘‘We are doing more. We 
were supposed to sell 1,000,000 smileage books before 
Jan. 1, 1919. We have sold that many before August. 
But we must not stop there. This is a bigger war for 
America than most of us first thought.’’ 

Mr. King explained briefly the work of the national 
Chamber of Commerce in organizing the industries of the 
country, the formation of the committee thru which the 
Government will deal with the millwork industry, and the 
work of this latter body in standardizing the output of 
the industry. He cited just as one instance in this con- 
nection the receipt of plans at Washington for 180 houses, 
with 100 different kinds of windows. These windows 
were reduced to seven different kinds. 

Thomas H. Gray, of the Gray Lumber Co., Cleveland, 
and chairman of the war savings stamps committee of the 
lumber trade in his district, urged the members to do 
their upmost in their respective localities to over-subseribe 
the quota of $20 per capita before the end of this year. 

The gathering was not so largely attended as in former 
years, on account of the war. Where formerly there were 
300 members from different branches of the trade at- 
tending, this year there were perhaps 100. One good 
reason for this was the service flag which was shown at 
every gathering. On this flag are 126 stars, representing 
members mostly of the Union Association of Sash & Door 
Salesmen, 

Resolution on Cancellation of Orders 

Significant action regarding the cancellation of orders 
was taken by the arbitration committee of the Ohio Asso- 
ciation of Retail Lumber Dealers. The committee went 
on record in a resolution as favoring the dismissal from 
membership in the association of any firm that cancels or- 
ders because of market decline. The resolution says: 

WHEREAS, Our officers of the Ohio Association of Retail 
Lumber Dealers by untiring efforts have succeeded in securing 
many deferred shipments of orders placed by our members, 
in some cases two years prior to this date, and there has 
come to the attention of our officers cases where our members 
have cancelled orders by reason of market declines, and 
further to strengthen our officers’ position we hereby 

Resolve, That the Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers, thru its secretary, shall ask for surrender of membership 
in said association, of any member cancelling an order by 
reason of market decline ; and further be it 

Resolved, That the Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers ask its members to support by buying from such manufac 
turers and wholesalers who have, and will show, a spirit of 
cobperation with our association in its efforts for square 
dealing between ourselves, manufacturers, wholesalers and 
customers, 

The arbitration committee includes W. G. Smith, chair- 
man, Urichsville; H. Carl Haag, Cleveland; C. C. Martin, 
Luckey; J. EK. Sheppard, Washington C. H.; C. P. Stearns, 
Lockland. 

Secretary Torrence has declared that this is the first 
State association to get these results for its members. 
From 122 reports received from members, it succeeded in 
obtaining seventy-two cars. Allowing $90 for deprecia- 
tion, this has earned for the members who used it about 
$500. 

LPB POO I0EOu">" 

For the purpose of giving all possible assistance to the 
agricultural development of the country the United States 
Railroad Administration has established a department to 
be known as the Agricultural Section. Its particular duty 
will be to look after the relation between the railroads 
and the Department of Agriculture. The extension work 
of that department and the stimulation of agriculture, 
especially in relation to transportation, will be aided as 
much as possible by the new section. 
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ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES RECORDED IN BRIEF 


Northern Pine Manufacturers Back the Government—Two New Organizations Announced—Missouri Retailers and Coast 
Loggers Set Dates of Conferences—Californians Adopt New Sales Terms 


Aug. 21—Southwestern Hardwood Manufacturers’ Club, Shreve- 
port, La. Monthly meeting. 

Aug. 22—North Carolina Pine Association, Chamberlin Hotel, 
Old Point Comfort, Va. Monthly meeting. 

Aug. 29—Southeast Missouri Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
Fredericktown, Semi-annual meeting. 

Aug. 29-30—National Industrial Traffic League, Hotel Lafa- 
yette, Buffalo, N. Summer meeting. 

Sept. 3-4—Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, To- 
ronto, Ont. Annual meeting. 

Sept. 11-12—National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
South Shore Country Club and Congress Hotel, Chicago. 
Annual meeting. 

Sept. 19—Northern Logging Congress, Milwaukee, Wis. Annual 
meeting. 

Oct. 22-23—Appalachian Logging Congress, Phoenix Hotel, 
Lexington, Ky. Fall meeting. 

Dec. 8-12—Southern Commercial Congress, Baltimore, Md. 
Annual meeting. 

Dec. 5-7—Pacific Logging Congress, Portland, Ore. 
meeting. 


Annual 





NORTHERN PINE MEN IN SEMIANNUAL 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Aug. 13.—Members of the North- 
ern Pine Manufacturers’ Association at their semiannual 
meeting today voted to accede to the request of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and increase 
their contribution for the National work from three- 
fourths of a cent to 11% cents a thousand feet on each 
member’s annual cut. Otherwise only routine business was 
transacted. Sentiment of the meeting was that the manu- 
facturers have been doing all in their power to aid the 
Government and comply with all requests and will do so in 
the future. 

The meeting took place in the Empire room of the Hotel 
Radisson, with President H. C. Hornby in the chair, The 
attendance was small. On motion of R. G. Chisolm, read- 
ing the minutes of the previous meeting was dispensed 
with. R. W. Wetmore, treasurer, was absent, but a report 
from IF. W. Gratz, auditor of the association, was read 
by Seeretary H. 8. Childs. It showed $12,124.60 on hand 
Jan, 21 and receipts of $9,510.28 from that date to Aug. 
12, with disbursements amounting to $13,816.24, leaving 
a balance on hand of $7,818.64. 

Seeretary H. 8S. Childs then presented his semiannual 
report on association work, as follows: 





Membership 
Our membership at our annual meeting Jan. 22, 1918, was 
16. It has been increased recently by the acquisition of the 
International Lumber Co., of International Falls, with mills 


at International Falls and Spooner, making our present mem- 
bership 17. 


Production and Shipments 
The monthly reports on production and shipments 


by our members for the first half of the year Feet 
ee” a ee re 283,284,519 
For the corresponding months of 1917.......... 282,082,118 
An increase for 1918 over 1917 of......... 1,202,401 
Or .4 percent. 
Our shipments for the first six months of 1917 
MNES a 35.5) 94) 16sec Caw 0 ESN GRIT SO SS $24,927,271 
INNO 5a y a6 hak 8 OO. ANS HWE TODOS 239,128,404 
A decrease Lor TOUS Of o6.6 os 05 0:09-9:00 006.0008 85,798,867 


Or 26.4 percent, 
Bureau of Grades 


A meeting of the bureau of grades for the purpose of re 
viewing the work of our inspectors and making such criticisms 
and recommendations as the conditions seemed to warrant 
was called to meet at Cloquet on June 19 and Bemidji on 
June 20. 

As only Chairman McGibbon and the resident member, 
J. F. Wilson, of Cloquet, responded to the call for this meet 
ing and one of our inspectors was prevented from attending 
because it was deemed imperative that he should inspect a 
claim at that time, the visit to Bemidji was abandoned and 
only one day was put in at the meeting. 

Our two inspectors have had about the usual amount of 
work to perform during the last six months. They have made 
the usual yard inspections for our members besides attending 
to their claims and have inspected over forty-five claims for 
nonmembers. 

Traffic 


Great changes have taken place in traffic conditions within 
the last six months. Early in the year the Government as- 
sumed control of the railroads and inland water transporta- 
tion of the country and on June 25 advanced freight rates 
25 percent, 


Government Price Fixing on Lumber 


The Government has fixed a price on southern pine and 
Pacific coast lumber products, and we are informed that the 
Same procedure will soon be extended to other species of 
lumber, It is stated that hemlock is next on the list and 
that price lists for northern pine will soon be unnecessary. 

In view of these and other changed conditions it is only 
to be expected that the prices of lumber would fluctuate, altho 
they have usually fallen on top. 


Samples of Lumber 


Frequently we have been requested by different branches 
the Government and educational and other organizations 
to furnish them with samples of our grades of lumber. 

One lot was sent to Trade Commissioner John R. Walker 
to be shown at an extensive building trade exhibit in Lon- 
don, England, and another lot of samples to one of the 
trade commissioners in Italy. 


National Association 


The interests and activities of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association are expanding and developing very fast. 
mMportant guestions of national scope are being handled by 
emcient committees of broad minded men and matters of vital 
erent to the industry are being dug out that have never 
delore received serious codperative consideration. 

One of the committees recently organized by the National 
association is the 

Bureau of Economics 


tional ting of the board of directors of the Na- 
- al, held July 27 at Paradise Valley, Washington, which 

48 attended by our president, it is reported that a field of 
Work was ] 


aid out for the bureau of economics embracing the 
following functions: : 


At a recent mee 


4 Correct methods of accounting. 
oo Separate study of log production and lumber manufac- 


3. A working force under expert management. 








4. Coiperation of regional associations. 

5. Special projects. 

6. Research. 

These are important subjects and will bear much hard work 
and thoughtful consideration, but the caliber of the bureau 
of economics is equal to the work laid out for it. 

Probably the most of our members are familiar with the 
details of these projects, as they have been published in most 
of the lumber trade journals and in bulletins issued and circu- 
lated by the National association, 


Market Conditions 

The lumber market is in an unsettled state owing to war 
conditions and no reliable basis for future trade can be pre- 
dicted with any assurance. Little or no building is being 
done in the cities and farmers and country trade are waiting 
for the end of the war and lower prices. Government con- 
tracts, however, are taking an immense amount of lumber 
and will probably do so as long as the war lasts. 

Whether the old conditions will be resumed after the war 
is an open question and one which time alone can answer. 

J. F. Wilson, representing the bureau of grades, said 
it had nothing to report that had not been covered by 
the secretary. CC. H. Miller, chairman of the railroad 
committee, also had no special report to make. Presi- 
dent Hornby, however, brought up the matter of the new 
railroad rate book based on Duluth and the 25 percent 
advance in rates, to which the association had contributed. 
Mr. Chisolm said the book contains a number of mistakes 
and should be checked over carefully. Mr. Miller said 
he had a list of 150 errors in the book. It was voted 
to refer the matter to the railroad committee, which will 
issue a supplement to the book and furnish it to members 
in the near future. 

The question of war service came up in a general way 
and President Hornby asked the views of the members 
on supplying airplane stock to the Government. He said 
his company has received repeated requests for spruce 
and white pine for that purpose and stands ready to supply 
all it can, even if there is only one piece in a carload that 
will do, but he did not believe Minnesota mills could supply 
enough suitable lumber to be of any use. The Cloquet 
plants in a month, he said, have been able to get out 
just 4,000 feet of inch stock for this purpose. It would 
be necessary to cut 24-foot logs to be of any service in 
this line, he believed. 

I’. J. Darke, of the J. S. Stearns Lumber Co., said the 
Government has had the matter of its lumber needs up 
with hemlock men in their association meetings. It has 
wanted much stock 20 feet long and longer and the hem- 
lock men have urged that the long stock be supplied by 
fir mills, hemlock being used for lengths under 20 feet. 
He suggested that Government inspectors be invited to 
visit the mills. This was the view of R. G. Chisolm, who 
said he did not believe the Government would be able to 
get one-half of 1 percent of airplane stock out of Min- 
nesota spruce. 

At President Hornby’s suggestion, the association went 
on record as willing to supply anything it can which 
the Government wants and Secretary Childs was directed 
to reply to the next communication on the subject, and 
invite the airplane production department to send a man 
to visit the Minnesota mills and find out what they can 
furnish that will be of use. 

After a brief informal talk on trade matters the meet- 
ing adjourned. 
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NEW LOGGERS’ BUREAU FORMED 

SEATTLE, WASH., Aug. 10.—In order that there might 
be one organization with authority to represent the log- 
ging industry of Washington and Oregon to consider 
trade matters and to deal with the different governmental 
boards in which the lumber and logging industry is play- 
ing such an important part, there has been organized 
the Pacific Northwest Loggers’ Bureau to take the place 
of the Pacific Coast Loggers’ Association that hitherto 
has been supposed to serve this purpose in a measure, 
The membership in the latter was individual and not dele 
gated and representive as in the Pacifie Northwest Log 
gers’ Bureau, 

There are three local loggers’ organizations that con 
tinue to handle matters of a local nature. They are the 
Columbia River Loggers’ Association, the Grays Harbor 
Loggers’ Association and the Loggers’ Information As 
sociation of Puget Sound. The membership in these em 
brace practically 100 percent of the independent log- 
gers, which means those concerns that are putting in 
logs as a business and do not manufacture them into 
lumber. In this respect the north Pacific coast is differ 
ent from other sections of the country, inasmuch as there 
is here a logging business entirely separate from the 
manufacturing of lumber. Because of this it has been 
found necessary for the loggers to have an organization 
to represent them. 

The new Pacific Northwest Loggers’ Bureau brings to 
gether these three local organizations, each of which elects 
three members to the board of governors, which consists 
of nine members who meet once a month to take up mat 
ters of general interest to the industry as a whole. The 
officers are: 

President—E. B. Chinn, Seattle. 

Vice president—-H. L. Bradley, Portland, Ore. 

Secretary-treasurer—L. G. Horton, Seattle. 

The Columbia River members of the board of govern- 
ors are H, Kirk, H. L. Bradley and F. W. Ellis. The 
Grays Harbor members are A. W. Callow, A. J. Morley 
and Walter Stout. The Puget Sound members are FE. B. 
Chinn, E. G. English and L. G. Horton. 

The estimated output of logs for the market this year 
is as follows: Puget Sound district, 1,000,000,000 feet; 
Columbia River district, 1,000,000,000 feet; Grays Har- 
bor district 750,000,000 feet, making a total of 2,750,- 
000,000 feet represented by the new Pacific Northwest 
Loggers’ Bureau. 


MISSOURI RETAILERS’ SEMIANNUAL PLANS 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Aug. 12.—Plans for the semi-annual 
meeting of the Southeast Missouri Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association at Fredericktown were discussed at a confer- 
ence in St. Louis Thursday between officers of the asso- 
ciation and J. H. N. Farquhar, a lumber dealer of 
Fredericktown, representing the Commercial Club of that 
city. The association was represented by President Leon 
Herrick, of Crystal City; Vice President Charles Engel, 
of Festus; and Secretary Jacob Lowe, of Parma. 

All business sessions will be held on Aug. 29, and it is 
planned to discuss war-time problems in their relation 
to the retail lumber business. J. R. Moorehead, secretary- 
manager of the Southwestern Lumberman’s Association, 
and L, R, Putman, director of publicity and trade ex- 
tension of the Southern Pine Association, have been 
asked to deliver addresses on matters affecting the mer- 
chandising of lumber. 

The entertainment features include a banquet in the 
evening, when the lumbermen will be the guests of the 
Fredericktown Commercial Club, The morning of Aug. 


.30 will be devoted to an automobile trip to lead mines 


eight miles distant from Fredericktown. 

President Herrick said’ that considerable interest is 
being shown in the convention, and he expects that the 
attendance will be large. 





— 


PACIFIC LOGGING CONGRESS DATE SET 

PORTLAND, OrE., Aug. 10.—George M, Cornwall, secre- 
tary of the Pacific Logging Congress, Portland, announces 
that the tenth annual session of the Pacifie Logging Con- 
gress will be held at Portland, Dec. 5,6 and 7. The first 
announcement of the meeting states: 

Make preparations to be on hand and bring the boys, In 
order to accommodate the largest number of the men who 
have made the Pacific Logging Congress famous, it has been 
thought desirable to hold it at a later date than customary. 
Never was there a time in the history of the logging industry 
when the trained logger was so essential, Airplanes and ships 
will win the war. Let’s help win it. 





EXCHANGE ENLIGHTENED ON PRICE FIXING 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Aug. 13.—L. C. Boyle of Kansas City 
was in St. Louis Saturday in his capacity as attorney for 
the Lumber Trade Exchange of St. Louis—Division A 
(southern pine retailers) of the Lumbermen’s Exchange— 
and discussed the general situation of the trade as it ap- 
plies to the manufacturer, wholesaler, retailer and dis- 
tributer, at a well attended meeting of the division at the 
American Annex Hotel. 

General Boyle referred to the fact that the price fixing 
committee of the War Industries Board will take up the 
matter of prices again on Sept. 14, but that what action 
will be taken as to a revision of prices is problematical. 
He said that sufficient time will have elapsed to enable 
the Government, the manufacturers, wholesalers and other 
interests to have a better understanding and that in- 
equalities or injustices, if any, will be adjusted. 

The meeting was informal and was at luncheon, Gen- 
eral Boyle was the only speaker. 
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NEW BRUNSWICK LUMBERMEN ORGANIZE 

Toronto, Ont., Aug. 12.—The New Brunswick Lum- 
bermen’s Association is the name of a new organization 
which has been formed with head office at Fredericton, 
N. B. At a meeting recently held in Fredericton for the 
purpose there was a representative attendance of lum- 
bermen from various parts of the province, The election 
of officers resulted as follows: W. B. Snowball, Chat- 
ham, N. B., president; Donald Fraser, Kdmundston, N. B., 
vice president; R. W. McLellan, Fredericton, N. B., see- 
retary-treasurer protem; Committee—F. C. Beatteay, J. 
W. Brankley, Daniel Richards, W. Garfield White, J. B. 
Gregory, James Robinson and George King. 

The objects of the association include the promotion of 
the interests of the owners of timber lands, improvement 
of the condition of the lumber industry in the province, 
development of new markets, especially for hardwoods, 
and of the spirit of codperation in the industry in the prov- 
ince, study of the problems of the industry, promoticn of 
forest protection and conservation in the provinee, and 
promotion of the prevention of accidents in the lumber 
industry. The annual fee for membership is to be $25 and 
members are to be subject to assessments for further sums 
as may be found necessary, The annual meeting is to be 
held at Fredericton on the second Tuesday in March of 
each year, 


CALIFORNIANS ACCEPT NEW SALES TERMS 

SAN FRANCISCO, CaL., Aug. 10.—A very interesting sif- 
uation has developed in San Francisco wholesale limber 
circles, following the receipt of the resolutions passed 
at the meeting of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion on Mount Rainier on July 27, The one defining the 
new terms of sale should be satisfactory to California 
wholesalers. It provides for discount of 1 percent fifteen 
days from date of invoice, or net thirty days. If account 
is not closed in thirty days it is then closed by trade ac- 
ceptance bearing 7 percent interest. Terms to whole- 
salers are to be 1 percent, or thirty days net. By the 
‘*Resolution Applying Standard Rail Grades and Sizes 
on Cargo Shipments to the California Trade,’’ the north- 
ern fir mills have practically instructed their California 
agents to eliminate the old Cargo List 7 and to sell on 
the West Coast Price List of May 1, 1915. This would 
mean about the same prices as have prevailed recently, 
but would make all dealers work on one list in all sec- 
tions and adopt standard sizes. 

These sizes had never been adopted by the California 
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wholesalers, but had been used by the northern rail ship- 
pers. The Douglas Fir Club discussed the matter to some 
extent at Tuesday’s meeting, but postponed making a de- 
cision until the members could hear again from the mills 
in the North as to what they intended to do. The San 
Francisco trade had been taking 2-inch rough lumber and 
surfacing it here, instead of receiving it from the North 
already surfaced to 1% inches. 





MEMBERSHIP INCREASE GROWS LUSTILY 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Aug. 13.—The American Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association announces that it has received 
sixty-two new members since it was launched in January 
as successor to the old gum and oak associations. These 
members were not identified in any way with either of the 
predecesor bodies. The association now has a member- 
ship representing an annual cut in excess of one billion 
feet of hardwood lumber and is still receiving applications 
at a most gratifying rate as a result of its weekly and 
monthly sales reports and its monthly compilation of 
stocks of hardwood lumber. 





WESTERN PINE MANUFACTURERS MEET 
{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

MissouLa, Mont., Aug. 15.—Further to cooperate with 
the Government in getting out pine airplane and other 
lumber for the Government, either directly or indirectly, 
and to aid in the war work, the lumber manufacturers of 
the Inland Empire including eastern Washington, eastern 
Oregon, Idaho and Montana, at the semi-annual meeting 
of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association here to- 
day organized the Inland Empire Lumber Emergency 
Bureau, to be directed by a committee of from three to five 
members to be named by the board of directors within the 
next few days. It was also decided to establish headquar- 
ters in Washington and be represented there by an able 
lumberman. It is felt that the mills of this section can 
be more helpful to the Government thru a bureau of this 
sort and its work will be immediately inaugurated. 

Owing to the absence of David C. Eccles, of Ogden, 
Utah, president of the association, R. M. Hart, Coeur 
d’Alene, Ida., vice president, presided at today’s meeting, 
at which Secretary A. W. Cooper in his report pointed out 
some of the benefits being derived from having his office 
in Portland, to which it was moved from Spokane last 
April. He urged the establishment of the Lumber Emer- 
gency Bureau which was brought about, and also suggested 
among other things that the advertising of western pine 
by the association to the public be taken up. This matter 
was reported upon favorably over a year ago by the ad- 
vertising committee and arrangements were made at that 
time to begin a campaign of advertising, but it was held 
up and never started. 

Kenneth Ross, of Missoula, assistant to Director John D. 
Ryan, of the Aircraft Production Board, urged members 
to get out as much pine airplane lumber as possible. He 
returned today from California, where he met with pine 
manufacturers and visited many of the California sugar 
and white pine mills, 

The afternoon session was addressed by Scott Leavitt, 
of Great Falls, Mont., chairman of the Federal employ- 
ment board for Montana, after which there was a lengthy 
discussion of standard sizes and thicknesses, which resulted 
in a reaffirmation of the old standards, including widths 
a half inch scant for materials surfaced four sides. 

Business of the meeting will be resumed tomorrow morn- 
ing and in the afternoon the mills of the Polleys Lumber 
Co, here, the Anaconda Copper Co, lumber department 
at Bonner, and the Western Lumber Co. at Milltown, 
nearby, will be visited. 

Tonight the visiting lumbermen were the guests at 
dinner of the members of the Montana Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, the president of which, E. H. Polleys, 
briefly welcomed the visitors and others made short but 
interesting talks, Charles B. March, of Kalispell, Mont., 
director for Montana of the Western association, acted 
as toastmaster. 


COOPERS TO HOLD GROUP MEETINGS 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Aug. 12.—V. W. Krafft, secretary of the 
Associated Cooperage Industries of America, will attend 
two group meetings next week. The new pine head and 
stave group will meet at the Tutwiler Hotel, Birming- 
ham, Ala., next Tuesday, G. W. Nichols, of the Alabama 
Cooperage Co., Callera, Ala., is chairman of this group. 
The coiled elm hoop group will meet at the Gayoso Hotel, 
Memphis, Tenn., on Aug. 21, E. D. Rhodes of the Rex 
Hoop Co., Helena, Ark., presiding. 

Each group will discuss labor and other conditions 
pecular to its branch of the industry. 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE FORESTERS TO MEET 


The annual meeting of the Society for the Protection of 
New Hampshire Forests will be held this year at New 
Hampshire State College, Durham, Sept. 3 to 5. Several 
widely known foresters are scheduled to address the 
society, among them Col. Henry S. Graves, chief forester 
of the United States, who has recently returned from serv- 
ing for some time on the staff of General Pershing in 
France, and Prof, James W. Toumey, director of the Yale 
Forest School, who will talk on fuel wood in war times, 





OPEN COMPETITION PLAN MEMBERS MEET 

CINCINNATI, Ono, Aug. 13.—Today’s meeting of the 
members of the open competition plan in this city was 
the largest gathering of the organization. More than 
fifty lumbermen from various parts of eastern hardwood 
territory, and some from the South, were present, the 
large attendance being due, it was said, to the fact the 
seasonal lull afforded an opportunity for the members to 
get away from business for a couple of days and confer 
with other members of the trade on conditions and the 
reasons for them. 

_Market and labor conditions were the chief topics of 
discussion, and as to prices it was agreed that while they 
generally are firm there is an advancing tendency, because 


production is scarcely 50 percent of normal and stocks are 
far below what they should be. 

The general opinion was that retailers have been inac- 
tive for the last month because they loaded up to the 
full extent of what they could accomplish in that direction 
before the advance of freight rates went into effect, but 
they are beginning to send in inquiries again, and it is 
evident they realize the true condition of the wholesale 
market and that it will be difficult for them to get lumber 
later in the year on account of the shortage of stocks, the 
scarcity of cars and the increasing demands from the Gov- 
ernment from those engaged in war work and from those 
contracting with the Government for essential construction 
of various kinds. It was stated that the Government de- 
mand for lumber, direct end indirect, is for more than 75 
percent of the output of the hardwood mills. Of labor 
conditions at the mills, in the woods and the yards it was 
reported there is little improvement, and that there is no 
prospect that the situation will change for the better this 
fall. 

President E. O. Robinson, of the Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association of the United States, left Wednesday 
evening for Shreveport, La., where the next meeting of 
the plan membership will be held, Aug. 21. He will take 
in other points in the South before the day of meeting. 
F. R. Gadd, assistant to the president, will leave here 
Thursday for Washington on association business with 
authorities and committee there, and will meet Mr. Robin- 
son at Shreveport. 

FI. H. Stanford, one of the new assistant secretaries, 
has been at Cincinnati headquarters getting in touch with 
association details, and accompanied Mr. Gadd last week 
on his membership tour of mills in West Virginia and 
eastern Kentucky, where they succeeded in rounding up 
several new members. Mr. Stanford remained over to at- 
tend the meeting of the open competition plan, and left 
this evening for his home in the South, where he will take 
up the routine of his duties as field secretary in that terri- 
tory and time his travels so as to take in the Shreveport 
meeting. 





SOUTHWESTERN HARDWOOD MANUFACTURERS 
TO MEET 


SHREVEPORT, LA., Aug. 12.—Secretary-Treasurer A. O. 
Davis, of the Southwestern Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Club, has sent out notice of the coming meeting of the 
organization to be held at the Youree Hotel, on Aug. 21. 
Probably the most important matter to be discussed will 
be that relating to the resignation of members of the 
club who feel so disposed from the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association. Not all members are in accord with 
that proposition and at this meeting opportunity will be 
given for discussion pro and con. The changing market 
conditions will also be given a full and frank discussion. 
In addition the Open Competition Plan of the Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association will meet in conjunction with 
the Southwestern club and much of interest will un- 
doubtedly be brought up, so a full attendance is requested. 

An entertainment feature of the meeting will be a din- 
ner-dance on the roof of the Youree Hotel on the evening 
of the 21st and all members are requested to bring their 
wives and lady friends, a good time being assured all. 





OFFICIALS OF LOUISVILLE CLUB RESIGN 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Aug. 12.—A meeting of the Louisville 
Hardwood Club was held at the Devil’s Kitchen, a road 
house adjacent to Louisville, last week. In the absence 
of President A. E. Norman, jr., Tom Christian, vice pres- 
ident of the organization, presided. A. E. Norman, sr., 
the first president of the club, and T. H. Payne, of Sun- 
flower, Miss., were guests. 

At this meeting the resignations were received of R. R. 
May, secretary of the club, and Preston Joyes, treasurer, 
both of whom expect to enter the officers’ training camp 
at Camp Taylor within a few days. A. E. Egle, assistant 
manager of the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, 
Louisville branch, was named secretary and Edward L. 
Davis, of the Edward L. Davis Lumber Co., treasurer. 

A letter was read from Roy L. Browning, former as- 
sistant in the office of the Southern Hardwood Traffic As- 
sociation, who is now a top sergeant in the service, in 
which Mr, Browning stated that he expected to go to 
France shortly, but couldn’t say when or where. He ex- 
pects to drop his rank as top sergeant, taking a reduction 
in order to go over as acting top sergeant, as noncommis- 
sioned officers are scarce and are not being transferred, 
they being needed at home to train raw troops. 

Results obtained with the use of trade acceptances were 
discussed, the members saying that they had met with sig- 
nal results in the use of this form of credit, which is grow- 
ing steadily and proving of much benefit. 





SECURES FUND FOR SALVATION ARMY 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Aug. 14.—Osear Leonard, a St. Louis 
four-minute speaker, took with him a check for $131 when 
he left the meeting of Hoo-Hoo and other lumbermen at 
luncheon today at the American Annex Hotel. Mr. Leon- 
ard spoke in behalf of the Salvation Army War Service 
Fund. Of this sum, $78 represented the entry fees in the 
recent tournament of the Lumbermen’s Golf Club, and the 
remainder, $53, was collected at the meeting today as a 
result of Mr. Leonard’s eloquence. George W. Funck, 
treasurer of the Lumbermen’s Golf Club, was in charge 
of the fund. 

Contributors to the fund were: George W. Funck, C. 8. 
Shesbro, E. H. Wiese, L. M. Tully, Harry Montgomery, 
E. D. Tennant, J. L. Benas, Roy M. Edmonds, B. L. Van 
Cleave, Sidney 8. May, W. G. Funck, R. L. Bridges, Will 
Pfeffer, J. H. McKenna, Hugh Jones, J. E, Cool, Harry 
Humes, C. 8. Bramlitt, H. Hemphill, Clarence Mullen, 
G. W. Gladding, F. W. Goessling, W. L. Henry, C. C. Jack- 
son, F, G, Christman, William Kotthoff, H. N. Kingsbery 
and M, E, Gammon. 

Patriotic songs were sung thruout the meeting, and it 
was closed with the singing of the ‘‘Star Spangled Ban- 


ner.” E. H. Wiese was chairman, and his assistants were 
L. M. Tully and E. D. Tennant. Next week’s chairman 
will be Harry Montgomery and his aids will be George W. 
Funck and L, M. Tully. 





CAIRO LUMBERMEN PLAN OUTING 


Caro, Inu., Aug. 14.—The matter of holding a big 
outdoor meeting and outing about the middle of Septem- 
ber was discussed at the regular August meeting of the 
Cairo Lumbermen’s Club last week. It has not been de- 
cided whether to have a picnic or whether the outing will 
take the form of a boat ride on the river. In any case it 
will be an open air picnic of a kind that the lumbermen 
together with their wives and families can thoroly enjoy. 

At last week’s meeting the approaching Hoo-Hoo An- 
nual, to be held in Chicago Sept. 9 and 10, was discussed 
and it is probable that a number of Cairo Hoo-Hoo will 
plan to attend that interesting event. 





MEMPHIS PATRIOTISM IS RAMPANT 


Mempuis, TENN, Aug. 13.—The Lumbermen’s Club of 
Memphis, which had charge of the sale of War Savings 
stamps here Aug. 10, disposed of between $25,000 and 
$30,000 worth Officials of this organization put in a 
busy day at the three booths where members of the club 
presided. Pretty girls were on hand to help and various 
“‘stunts’? were pulled off to attract attention. One of 
these was the loading of a truck with logs from the tract 
of hardwood timber just outside of the city limits re- 
cently acquired by James E. Stark & Co. and driving it 
over the principal streets. The logs bore the legend 
‘¢Grown in Memphis and to be used for war material.’’ 

The club has a very large number of members who have 
taken their $1,000 limit in War Savings stamps and all 
of its other members have subscribed liberally. Various 
other organizations here, however, take charge of the 
booths from time to time and the club contributed its 
energies to the sale of these stamps in order to help Mem- 
phis take its full quota before the end of the year. 





HOO-HOO ANNUAL POSTPONED FOR A YEAR 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Aug. 14.—After consulting members of 
the Supreme Nine and House of Ancients as to the advisa- 
bility of holding the 1918 Annual Concatenation, sched- 
uled for Chicago Sept. 9 and 10, W. A. Priddie, Snark of 
the Universe, has instructed E. D. Tennant, Secretary- 
Treasurer, to announce that it is the unanimous opinion 
of the executive boards of the Order that for patriotic 
reasons the 1918 Annual be postponed for one year, to 
take place in Chicago Sept. 9 and 10, 1919. 

In making the announcement, Mr. Tennant to-day is- 
sued the following statement for the benefit of the mem- 
bers of the order: 


The reasons that induced the Supreme Nine and House of 
Ancients to come to this decision were principally that owing 
to a large proportion of our members being engaged in the 
manufacture of lumber which is an essential win-the-war 
industry they should not be asked to take time from their 
work to attend an annual meeting. Also, that the fourth 
Liberty Loan is due Sept. 28. 

The cost of attending an annual this year would be almost 
double any previous year and, as the members of the Order 
of Hoo-Hoo are determined to do their utmost toward help- 
ing the Government win the war, they felt it was the 
patriotic duty of the members to forego the pleasure of 
meeting their fellow Hoo-Hoo at an annual and save the 
money for Liberty bonds. 

It also costs considerable for the Order to hold an annual 
meeting, and it was decided that this money should be con- 
served for work that will help the Order do its share in 
the all-important duty of beating the Hun. 

There are other reasons that might be mentioned which 
made it desirable to advise postponement under present war 
conditions, but those mentioned above were the principal 
ones. 

The Snark of the Universe and his advisers feel sure that 
the members of the Order will appreciate the decision they 
have made, and, altho the Annual will not be held, the mem- 
bers will enter the new year with greater enthusiasm than 
ever and do their utmost to increase the effectiveness of the 
important work Hoo-Hoo has to do. It is the desire of the 
Snark and Supreme Nine that, in lieu of holding the Annual, 
the Vicegerents of Hoo-Hoo arrange to hold as many local 
concatenations or get-together meetings as possible on or 
about Sept. 9. These local meetings will not take the mem- 
bers away from their homes, but will enable them to gather 
together where the spirit of fraternal cojperation can be kept 
alive and the work of the Order for the year arranged for 
in the different jurisdictions. 

In this connection it will be the duty of the members in 
the various Vicegerencies to keep in touch with the families 
and dependents of lumbermen-soldiers abroad and also extend 
a welcoming hand to returned soldiers. The welfare fund 
committee will require information about both returne] men 
and the dependents of those who will make the supreme 
sacrifice of laying down their lives in the cause of liberty. 
Many of the above will be placed in a position where they 
will need financial and other assistance. The lumbermen’s 
welfare fund was organized with the intention of rendering 
this assistance and will look to all Hoo-Hoo to secure infor- 
mation and assist them in carrying on this work. For these 
reasons the Supreme Nine desires that Vicegerents will have 
committees appointed and so arrange their territory that 
when the call comes they will be ready. 

The Order of Hoo-Hoo has had a wonderfully successful 
year considering the = difficulties encountered by reason 
of —— war conditions. Full financial and other reports 
which would have been given at the Annual will be published 
in the November Bulletin. 

The postponement of the Annual will mean that the present 
Supreme Nine will hold office for another year. there are 
vse changes they will be announced in the November Bul- 
etin. 

In the meantime the Supreme Nine asks all Hoo-Hoo to 
remember that in the present critical times the man who 
helps his fellow lumberman to enjoy Health, Happiness and 
Long Life is doing great good for his country, the lumber 
industry and himself. 


This is the first time in the history of the order that 
there has been a postponement of the annual meeting. 





CONCATENATIONS IN PROSPECT 


Sr. Louts, Mo., Aug. 12.—E. D. Tennant, secretary- 
treasurer of the Conecatenated Order of Hoo Hoo, has re- 
ceived advices of two additional concatenations to be held 
this month. A class of twenty candidates has been prom- 
ised for the concatenation to be held at Mobile, Ala., on 
August 31, of which Stewart Taylor, Vicegerent Snark, 
is in charge. 

San Francisco Hoo-Hoo will hold a session in the 
rooms of the Commercial Club of that city on Aug. 29. 
R. G. Buzard, Vicegerent Snark, writes that he expects 
a lavge class of kittens. 
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THE LUMBERMAN POET 








WE WHO FAIL 


You sing so many songs for him who falls 
With all the shouting legions there to see, 


And, dying, knows the thrill of victory. 
But we who die in vain, whose banners trail, 


Can you not spare a soug for us who fail, 
Who perish in the moment of defeat? 





RANDOM 
men can have mineprops. 
an inspiration to labor. 


well be sacrificed to the necessities of wartime. 


every home. 


almost mentioned the name of the car). 


tune making it with a mahogany stain. 


in one or two communities we could mention. 


Who plants his banner on the foeman’s walls 


Whose death has naught of joy to make it sweet— 


Let’s burn wood on our logging engines so the coal- 
Let us make Labor Day this year what was intended— 
And it isn’t the deadwood in woodlots alone that might 


There are now eighty wooden shipyards in the United 
States and if the war keeps on there will soon be one in 


Why doesn’t this man who wants a vibrating motor to 
drive a barking spud just hitch it on to his—(there, we 


Now they are making birch syrup just as good as maple. 
If the country goes dry some fellow might amass a for- 


That Brooklyn man who wants to make wooden ham- 
mers must be going to go into the retail lumber business 


Now that the German submarines are loose on this 


THE WOODSWOMEN 


Oh, patriarch trees, now gentler hands 
Your ancient realm invade, 

For now the women of all lands 
Have learned the woodland trade. 

Their axes bite your sturdy bark, 
Their saws your strength assail, 

Their lanterns glitter in the dark 
Along the forest trail. 


These hands that now are hard with toil 
Were once as soft as snows, 

These bosoms swarthy as the soil 
As white as is the rose; 

But on the altar of the cause 
They laid their tender charms, 

And found their music in their saws, 
Their glory in their arms. 


Oh, women working in the wood, 
If you were loved before, 

How shall we love the womanhood 
Surrendered up to war?— 

That put aside the woman’s art, 
Her lure since time began, 

That put aside the woman’s part 
And played the part of man? 


I rather think that we shall love 
You better after this, 

That there will be some memory of 
This hour in every kiss: 

We shall remember, in the years 
When we come back to you, 
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side of the Atlantic we would all be willing to let Henry 
Ford make another trip in the good ship Oskar. 


In Sweden they are feeding stock wood cellulose. Well, 
it is a good deal better diet than the German propaganda 
that some of the Swedish officials are gulping down, 

Having been around over the Buffalo hardwood mar- 
ket, we would have said right off that, if there was any 
place you would find lignum vitae, it would be in Buffalo. 

That twenty pounds of honey that an Omaha lumber- 
man found in a car of lumber from the Coast was all 
right. The only thing that ever causes trouble around a 
lumber office is about a hundred and twenty pounds of LATE NEWS FROM THE REAR 
Honey. Undoubtedly the dachshund now wishes it had longer 

We had just about lost track of our old friend Willis legs. 

Moore and here hz bobs up enthusing the war workers to It looks like the German army got three balls and then 
stick to their jobs in American yards and factories. Some struck out. 

of the very nicest weather we ever had in this country German bridge building must be a darned discourag- 
was during Willis Moore’s administration. ing occupation. 


The Germans could make better time if they could keep 
out of their own way. 
THE MONDAY MORNING MAIL The German staff decided it wanted a war of move- 
You get the Monday morning mail—an urder, and a kick, ment. Well, things are moving. 
A cancellation of a sale, a yell to ship it quick, 
rien : We observe ‘‘Marceleave’’ on the war maps. Prob- 
A bill he someone that you owe, perhaps a check or ably a misprint for ‘‘Marcelwave.’? 
On every Monday morning so the mail you hurry thru. There are some German U-boat commanders who are 
said to be familiar with the Atlantic coast. Too familiar. 
A turndown from a customer, accep*‘ance from the next, We capture more Germans some days than some saw- 
Some note that leaves you full of woe, perhaps a little mills can saw feet of lumber. 


-—— Bankers, 
Bonds 


We finance lumber companies by the 
outright purchase of timber bond is- 
sues and of straight six months notes. 


You gave your strength and not your tears 
When there was much to do. 








Commercial Paper 

We would call the attention of the 
kaiser to the fact that the Russian 
people are not the only thing revolt- 
ing in Kurope; so are many of the 
acts of Germany. 








We are always glad to advise with 
you as to the best and cheapest 
method of borrowing. 


The Rookery, Chicago. 
120 Broadway, New York. 
Third Nat. Bank Bldg., St. Louis. 
a Kohl Blidg., San Francisco. 

















Lyon, Gary & Company 


vexed. We wish that we could think up excuses like the fel- 

Complaints, and compliments, and some uncertain in in-  Jow who writes the German neon. 208 South La Salle Street 
tent— : : eas 

A porte 1 and TW ‘ Down in New Orleans they think that those British C ° 

From ality South and East they come, and each is tanks couldn’t have done much better if they had been hicago 


made of cypress. 
But what’s the odds? for that is life, the bitter and the We may think Germany is down and out, but that is 
sweet, what the Germans thought about the Allies, 
The word of sympathy or strife you’re always sure to Not only did the old flag never touch the ground but 
meet, some of the Germans hardly did. 


I only hope if some be kind, or not so kind intend, But we wish that the kaiser had seen all along that 
Before you finish that you find a letter from a friend. he had started something that he couldn’t terminate, as 


it were, 





Investment Bankers 
Timber and Timber Securities 








There seems to be one remedy for every diffi- Every once in a while you read that another forest has 
culty: raise the price if it’s a commodity or the been taken by the Allies, They seem to be picking up O ; ett | 
rate if it’s a service. quite a little stumpage. to lumbermen. Jur experience and ser- | 

William Hale Thompson may not be elected United vice are at your disposal. 
THE VOYAGER States senator from Illinois but some of the Germans are 4 
Not all the woods can shut me in, nor all the walls of running well. 


green, Our boys got those captured cannon back into action 


Not all the azure-touching hills nor vales that lie between, 8° quickly that some of the Germans thought a shell had 

A voyager upon the breeze, my heart goes winging far— bounded: back. 

And it would find you if you dwelt upon a pallid star. A lot of German soldiers first found out that the 
Regarding the collectability of 
any account or controversy 1s 
FREE upon request with par- 


For twenty-seven years we have continu- 
ously been dealing in timber and lending 




















Americans had come over the ocean when they saw them 
It leaps across the shadowed yales, it mounts the hills of come over the top. 


dawn, ’ At this writing it is said that the Germans in Belgium 
And over fields and over streams it follows on and on. are getting uneasy. But we imagine it is in their legs 


it stands before your door, a-tremble with a song— and not in their consciences, 
ere 1g no journey for the heart too difficult, too long. Three German generals near Montdidier have lost their 


Just - you heard the shutter shake, just now you heard — Pipe er Bey o Bot aan Ae ee Tle Soe 
the breeze, : : 





i Just now you heard the melody of leaves upon the trees The fellow who told the rabbit to get out of the way i 
Just now este your Sn ee you nd a weniner and let somebody run that could run has just lost the ticulars. 
sigh— : a championship to a German colonel. 


Better Investigate 
Your Accounts, and Try our Service. 


Perhaps you thought it was the night, but, lady, it was I. With 75,000 prisoners captured in a month we are be- 
‘ ginning to fear that when we told our boys to bring us 


home a souvenir they thought we meant a German. 





A FRIEND IN NEED 








4 , ick Lumber 
You often read of friends in need— Clothing is 90 pereent higher in Collections. Ratings. 
: ae yr ips met _ ; Denmark than it was in 1914, but it 
i iey often drop in this old shop isn’t far ahead of the American skirt. ’ 1 Ass’ 

' The way books say they do. uaans pa aaiee The Lumbermen s Credit s 
} Of friends in need I have, indeed, It’s a safe bet that when a woman goes to work Est. 1876. 

. A lot, like most of men: in a Rei ard the first thing she tae like t CHICAGO NEW YORE 
: No day goes by one doesn’t try J IJ : 








To touch me for a ten. tackle is that office. 
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WeSpecialize Crayons 
For Lumbermen 


For 75 years we have ‘‘cruised’’ the lumbering 
sections of the world and have supplied lumbermen 
with marking crayons. Today we specialize in this 
branch of our business and have a special crayon 
for every use—for green, wet, frosty, or dry lum- 
ber. Following are our different brands:— 

Acme The popular waterproof crayon today. 


Made in two sizes and in hard, med- 
ium and soft grades. Can be had in any color. 


The same quality as Acme 

Mammoth Crayons but are larger in dia- 
meter. Particularly adapted for grading lumber. 
A small, very hard wax 

20th Century crayon. Handy size for 
vest pocket. Made in all colors and will not wash 


or brush off. 


Write today for free sample of any of the above crayons. 


The American Crayon Co. 
Factory and General Office, SANDUSKY, OHIO 
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FOR SALE 


Including: 
Carriages, Niggers, Loaders, 
Trimmer, Edgers, Resaws, 
Sprockets and Chain, 

Shafting and Pulleys, 

Engine—281,,” x 62”, 

Log Machinery, 

All the machinery for a clothes 
pins mill, 

Filing Room Equipment, 

Belts—all kinds, 7%’ Wire Cable. 


The Stearns Salt & Lumber Co. 


a LUDINGTON, MICH. J 











The Dual Service Card 


As a bearer of your 
name most any card 
willserve, but if 
you place value 
on proper card 
representation 
you ought to 
use 






OTEEL COMPANY 


PLOHER BUILOINE 
ca3eo 


Wiggins Peerless Patent Book-Form Cards 


They perform the dual service of announcing you or your sales- 
men, while at the same time adding prestige to your house. Send 
for tab of specimens; detach them one by one and observe the 
superiority of Wiggins engraved cards. You will like their 
smooth edges and the way they are encased in convenient book 
form style. 


THE JOHN B. WIGGINS COMPANY 


Established 1857 
Engravers, Plate Makers, Die Embossers 
1108 So. Wabash Ave. CHICAGO 











/ 
troop BALE TIES 


for every purpose. Prompt shipment from Davenport, 
owa. Write for prices, giving size, length, quantity 
and delivery desired. 


NICHOLS WIRE CO., Kansas City, Mo. 








a 
The American Lumberman’s Scve"'y-twe pases of tables, 


showing the contents of any 
Vest Pocket Ready Reckoner umber of pieces of dimen- 

sion lumber from 1x8-10 to 
12x20-40, including also table of freights, weights of lumber, 
shingles, lath, doors, sash, blinds, styles of siding and the differ- 
ent log scales. Twenty-five cents, postpaid, five copies $1. 








American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
\. ” 











FOREIGN FIELDS FOR INDUSTRIAL ENDEAVOR 








ENGLISH SILVICULTURE AFTER THE WAR 


It is obvious that Great Britain is giving a great deal of 
attention to its lumber needs after the war. An English 
architectural journal in April published an extended report 
by M. C. Duchesne, honorary secretary of the Iinglish Forestry 
Association, being one of a series of lectures in Carpenters’ 
Hall. his speaker took for a subject “British Timber and the 
Safety of the Realm” and in the course of his remarks indi- 
cated that the principal previous source of supply, the Baltic, 
would undoubtedly be largely drawn upon by the countries 
devastated by the war because of proximity to them. He 
thought that Great Britain would largely have to depend 
upon Canada and Newfoundland for an enlargement of its 
lumber supplies and that the subject of growing domestic 
timber was one which would have to engage the attention of 
the Government to a larger extent. 

This subject is dealt with much more comprehensively in 
the final report of the forestry subcommittee of the recon- 
struction committee, Ministry of Reconstruction. This is a 
very extended report dealing with the possibilities of forestry 
in the United Kingdom. ‘The report is preceded by a sum- 
mary of its conclusions which it may be of interest briefly to 
restate. 

The total wooded area before the war was about 8,000,000 
acres, of which a little more than half was in England and 
the rest in Wales, Scotland and Ireland, The annual yield 
was under 45,000,000 cubic feet, or about one-third of the 
proper production under correct silvicultural management. 
The average annual imports were 550,000,000 cubic feet, 
home production being therefore less than 8 percent of the 
consumption. Between 3,000,000 and 5,000,000 acres of land 
is utilized for rough grazing which is capable of growing 
first class coniferous timber. Of this, at least 2,000,000 acres 
could be devoted to timber production without decreasing the 
home production of meat by more than 0.7 percent, and if so 
used would afford employment to at least ten times the num- 
ber of men now engaged on it. Dependence on imported tim- 
ber has proved a serious handicap in the conduct of the war. 

In order to give the United Kingdom a domestic timber 
supply which would be sufficient for three years in a future 
emergency it would be necessary, in addition to improving 
yields from existing woods, to afforest 1,770,000 acres addi- 
tional, of which it is advised that two-thirds should be 
planted in the first forty years, taking eighty years as the 
average rotation. The program outlined would provide for the 
planting of 200,000 acres within ten years, of which 150,000 
should be planted by the State and 50,000 acres by public 
bodies and private individuals, with certain State aid or co- 
operation. The plan involves putting the waste lands of the 
kingdom to a better use and also provides a means for settling 
discharged soldiers on the land under healthy conditions, 

It is estimated that such a policy would begin to provide 
pit wood (mine props) from the quicker growing species from 
the fifteenth year onward. 

The first requisite is a central forest authority equipped 
with funds and power including authority for condemnation. 
The cost for the first ten years is estimated at approximately 
$250,000, or a total of approximately $3,750,000 for the pro- 
gram for the first forty years, after which time it is believed 
the plan would be self supporting. The financial returns 
would depend on certain variable factors, but it is insisted 
that the forests are a national necessity which must be 
maintained even tho they yield less than current rate of in- 
terest on the investment. It is pointed out that the whole 
sum involved is less than half the direct loss which was in- 
curred during the years 1915 and 1916 because of the neces- 
sity of depending upon imported timber supplies. 

The closing paragraph refers to the timber supplies in 
Canada and points out that the importance of conservation 
of the timber supplies in the United Kingdom depends to a 
considerable extent upon whether or not proper provisions 
are made for a suitable reserve of timber in Canada, 

The main body of the report starts out with a history of 
British forestry, which is in the main somewhat disappointing, 
as there has been no consistent forest policy and no sufficient 
measure of authority for mapping out a comprehensive forest 
program. The percentage of land under forests in the United 
Kingdom is smaller than in any other European country 
except Portugal. The production has been somewhat less than 
15 cubie feet per acre per annum, as compared with a total 
yield per acre of all German forests of 274% cubic feet, while the 
German State forests produce from 54 to 90 cubic feet per acre 
annually. The United Kingdom has one acre of woodland for 
approximately each seventeen of its population, while the 
average for Europe in 1900 was approximately 1.95 acres 
per head of population, The interesting statement is made 
that those European countries which have less than 0.85 acres 
of forest per head of population are importers of timbers, 
while those with 0.95 acres and upward are exporters, On 
this basis the United Kingdom would require a forest area of 
approximately 40,000,000 acres in order to be totally self- 
supporting, as against 3,000,000 acres at the present time, while 
the German empire would require 57,000,000 acres and has 
now approximately 35,000,000 acres. If, however, the con- 
sumption of wood for fuel is taken out of the problem the 
requirements for the United Kingdom would be reduced to 
about 16,000,000 acres. 





A BRITISH WARNING TO AMERICAN EXPORTERS 


British lumber importers evidently nourish apprehensions as 
to the effect that the Webb bill, permitting combinations for 
export trade, will have on the policies of the American export- 
ers of lumber, and a note of warning to the Americans that 
they may “get a fight on their hands” if they attempt to take 
advantage of the situation is read in the leading editorial of 
a recent issue of the British Timber Trade Journal. Discuss 
ing the apparent necessity of combination among British im- 
porters for their own protection, this editorial says: 


It would appear that in consequence of this (the Webb) 
legislation, American lumber exporters might form themselves 
in the future into a very strong association—an American 
trust, in fact—and fix their own terms and prices for their 
foreign customers. Of course, in normal circumstances the 
north of Europe supply of timber would act as a check on 
any attempt to establish extravagant value; but for years 
after the war the Russian output must be curtailed, while the 
demand for wood must be so enormous that the powers of a 
strong combination controlling a considerable part of the 
supply may be a very serious menace to the interests of the 
buyers and consumers. Should developments of this nature 
be brought about the natural and necessary reply will be a 
much stronger and more comprehensive union on the part of 
the British importers. The great difficulties in the way of 
formation of such a union are well known, The nearest ap- 
proach to it which we have at present is the importers’ section 
of the National Federation of Sawmillers—a live body, but 
unfortunately not inclusive of all the importing interests in 
the country. The Federation has rendered excellent service 
in the past, particularly in the fight with the Swedish Wood 
Exporters’ Association, when this body sought to induce Eng- 
lish importers to agree to terms of contract which would have 


caused dangerous risks to be run by British firms: but if 
American lumber shippers should, in the exercise of their 
new power, endeavor to form a powerful combination it 
would be necessary for the Federation to make a counter move. 
Since the war the Federation has gained enormously in 
members and in influence, and should be the nucleus of any 
wider organization which circumstances may make it neces- 
sary to form. 

That the idea of combination is impressing itself on Ameri- 
can timber opinion is shown by the report of the United 
States lumber commissioner (A. H. Oxholm), who has just 
spent several months in Sweden. After enumerating the 
numerous benefits which have accrued to Sweden by the 
strong organization of Swedish exporters, he adds: “These 
are only a few of the results which the Swedish exporters 
have obtained thru their association, and clearly point out 
what our exporters in the States could do.’’ 


~~ 


ATTEMPTING TO BRING SWEDEN TO TERMS 


According to a Swedish trade journal, which claims to have 
received its information from reliable sources, the British 
Government has taken measures for the transport of the 
timber stocks which are overlying at the White Sea ports, es 
pecially at Archangel. 

No particulars, naturally, are available. Not even the 
British timber trade journals had been advised as to these 
reported measures of the Government; but basing its com- 
ments on the Swedish report one of them comments: 


The quantity of the wood in question is variously stated at 
anything up to 50,000 standards, and if it can be shipped 
it will be a most valuable asset and useful for many special 
purposes, It will be of great importance to the Government to 
get the wood over, if for no other reason than for the help 
it will afford in the Swedish negotiations, by rendering the 
British authorities less dependent on Scandinavian supplies. 
Regarding fresh purchases in Russia prospects are not bright. 
Russia is still in a most unsettled state, and it is quite out 
of the question to foresee the course of events even in the 
near future. 

Great Britain evidently is in hard straits as concerns her 
timber supplies, with practically all sources of supplies shut 
off. Not having been able for some time to secure much 
needed lumber from Russia, nor from Canada or the United 
States because of lack of shipping facilities, she has had to be 
practically dependent on Sweden, and the Swedish exporters 
have been taking full advantage of this situation. Says a 
current British journal: 


Negotiations between the British Government buyer and 
Sweden are, we understand, proceeding, and indeed have been 
going on for some time, both as regards Baltic and west Coast 
goods. But there is such a divergence about prices that con- 
tracts are hard to close. The west Coast Swedish firms are, of 
course, in a wonderfully favorable position, and are en- 
deavoring to make the most of it. The British authorities ap- 
pear to be offering on free-on-board terms, having facilities 
for shipment from that quarter, but the sellers are asking 
very stiff priges, or what certainly appear to be so. 


— 


OPTIMISTIC OVER INDUSTRY’S FUTURE 


That the post-bellum lumber exports from the United States 
to Europe will for many years be limited only by the avail- 
able tonnage, and that these exports may safely be estimated 
at up to 10,000,000,000 feet annually is the opinion of a 
writer, Thomas Philip Hammer, in the organ of the Corn 
Mxchange National Bank, of Philadelphia, Pa. Under the 
title “Lumber Industry in Line for Period of Prosperity,” 
this writer says: 


The writer is of the firm opinion that the lumber industry 
will enjoy great prosperity for many years after peace is 
declared, 

The total standing timber of the United States is 2,600,- 
000,000,000 feet, of which 50 percent will only become avail 
able at much higher prices because of the difficulty of logging 
due to adverse location. Probably 20 percent will never be- 
come available. It is too scattered or located in inaccessible 
places. 

The average lumber production of the United States is only 
30,000,000,000 feet annually—our productive capacity 45,- 
000,000,000 feet. The discrepancy is caused by labor short- 
age and manufacturing conditions. It is improbable that our 
annual production will increase. Every lumbering district, 
save that west of the Rocky Mountains, has either reached 
or passed the peak of production, 

Despite reports to the contrary, 1918 will show a falling 
off in production of at least 5,000,000,000 feet. At the same 
time the necessities of war have caused 10,000,000,000 feet 
to be diverted from normal uses—thus creating a total de- 
ficiency of 15,000,000,000 feet, or half our annual deficiency 
production. Given three years of war, we face a deficiency 
of not less than 45,000,000,000 feet. Yet, our population in 
creases and the need for new construction and for repairs 
to old construction is increasing every day. It is obvious that, 
if we are to return to normal progress again, this deficiency 
must be overcome during the post-war period. 

The European countries bordering on the Atlantic have 
always secured the bulk of their lumber from Norway, Sweden 
and Baltic Russia. This latter source of supply is now abso- 
lutely demoralized and years will elapse before it will be a 
large factor, especially in view of the fact that Russian re- 
construction will give them a home market that for years may 
absorb the entire production. Meanwhile, Europe must de- 
pend upon us for a large part of its supply. In addition to 
the actual destruction in the fighting zones practically no 
domestic construction has been permitted in Europe since 
August, 1914, nor have repairs been made save for war pur 
poses, 

The British Government has already announced that it 
contemplates the erection of 300,000 homes as soon as peace 
is declared, and it is no exaggeration to state that Great 
Britain needs at least 500,000 new dwellings, numerous in 
dustrial buildings and a tremendous volume of repairs. We 
can safely say that their deficiency in lumber is not less 
than 15,000,000,000 feet below normal and with three more 
years of war may reach double this, 

France is in even worse condition. Not only has all do 
mestic construction stopped, but the dwellings and industrial 
structures of millions of people have been absolutely de 
stroyed by warfare or enforced neglect. A secretary of the 
French Mission told the writer that 25,000,000,000, or even 
50,000,000,000 feet, was not too high an estimate of their 
needs. South America and Australia are also very short of 
lumber. 

Our lumber exports to Europe will be limited only by the 
available tonnage and can safely be estimated at 5,000,000, 
000 to 10,000,000,000 feet annually. 

It can be readily seen that in order to rebuild Europe and 
to overcome our own home deficiency, the lumber industry 
of the United States must, in excess of normal production, 
supply at least 10,000,000,000 feet annually for many years. 
To do this we must increase our average production one 
third. This supply can be secured only by greatly increased 
prices, which in turn will create a long period of prosperity 
for the lumber industry, especially for the mills already 
established and in operation. 











SOUTH AFRICAN IMPORTS OF LUMBER 


The United States is given a very small part of the lumber 
trade with South Africa in comparison with what her geo 
graphical location and industrial importance ought to earn 
for her. This is evidenced by a report on the South African 
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lumber imports for 1916 and 1917, detailing the woods and 
their sources, recently contributed by Consul General George 
H. Murphy, of Cape Town. According to this report, South 
Africa in 1916 imported 7,151,812 cubi¢e feet of lumber, to 
the value of $3,209,072, and in 1917, 5,790,873 cubic feet, 
valued at $3,053,079. Of this total the United States in 1916 
shipped wood to the value of $607,788, and in 1917, $507,159. 

The biggest items appearing in this list are the imports of 
pine and of flooring and ceiling, with Sweden leading in both, 
shipping of pine 2,452,992 feet, to the value of $1,297,891, in 
1916, and 1,628,700 feet, valued at $1,128,945, in 1917—a 
considerable drop in footage, but indicating a substantial rise 
in valuation of the lumber. In 1917 the United States ex- 
ported to this destination 1,253,913 feet of the same wood, 
for which it received $389,447—in other words, shipped only 
374,787 feet less than Sweden, yet received in payment 
$739,498 less than the competing country. 

To the lumberman interested in South American lumber 
markets in particular and in export trade in general the fol- 
lowing table is full of interest : 




















WOOD AND COUNTRY ——————1916 ————1917- 
OF ORIGIN Cubic ft. Value Cubic ft. Value 
Hickory : 
Australia ...... 6,516 $ 4,482 1,011 $ 715 
United States... 4,833 5,562 1,242 1,513 
UL) re 11,343 $ 10,044 2,253 $ 2,228 
Oak : 
SOMOE ocvscvdes 49,665 $ 45,759 122,832 $ 106,781 
United States... 121,255 109,835 34,523 25,880 
Other countries. . 27,523 19,213 373 141 
MOtAlS 666.000% 198,443 $ 174,807 157,728 $ 132,802 
Pine: 
CCONBOD® 2). 6:65:00 609,302 $ 109,365 794,758 $ 184,391 
NOUWAY) -o6.5:446 0 418,888 188,273 471,677 278,086 
are 676,156 213,196 70,464 28,790 
BWOGER ..ccccee 2,452,992 1,297,891 1,628,700 1,128,945 
United States... 979,756 257,350 1,253,913 389,447 
TOPRIB 65 6) 010502 5,159,427 $2,066,075 4,234,088 $2,009,659 


Poplar : 
United States... 


48,171 $ 137,930 21,952 $ 16,892 
1 472 








Other countries. . 2,493 157 1,074 
WOTOIS ss.s66 60 50,664 $ 39,687 23,026 $ 17,364 
Walnut: 
United States... 32,891 $ 28,668 22,041 $ 16,766 
Other countries. . 72 2,010 667 1,105 
TOTALS .6:5.5:4:0.8: 33,663 $ 30,678 23,068 $ 17,871 
All other lumber 
except teak, 
mahogany and 
jarrah: 
CBRBGR . 0s.4:6.0 0 277,892 $ 80,599 267,218 $ 81,937 
UBUEARIR. 5 oes 52,070 35,993 10,097 6,857 
United States... 54,969 36,261 105,976 38,343 
Other countries.. 11,869 9,976 4,980 3,699 
TOtOIS 3. 65.50% 396,800 $ 162,829 388,271 $ 130,836 
Flooring and ceiling : 
COMBED ..6000 0s 22,241 $ 8,609 17,015 $ 9,476 
NOPWAY «06+ 00% 571,407 820,877 320,347 265,463 
Sweden ........ 587,525 328,484 567,744 431,250 
United States... 9,179 4,662 1,466 642 
Other countries.. 2,262 1,139 221 229 
cos a 1,192,614 $ 663,771 906,801 $ 707,060 
Other lumber, 
planedand 
grooved: 
EE nec sewn 51,108 $ 28,731 27,480 $ 16,770 
United States... 43,270 27,520 26,517 17,676 
Other countries... 14,480 4,930 1,641 813 
TOTAIS  656ese8 5 108,858 $ 61,181 55,638 $ 35,259 





FOREIGN TRADE OPPORTUNITIES LISTED 


In the current number of “Commerce Reports” appears an 
inquiry from a firm in Chile which has recently taken over 
the property of a local concern, consisting of about 800,000 
acres of timber and agricultural land, sawmills and a wood 
distilling plant, and which has also secured, for a period of 
twenty-five years, 2,400,000 acres of timber and farm land. 
This firm desires to purchase a large quantity of modern 
sawmill equipment, plans for wooden sailing vessels, and ship 
yard equipment for constructing vessels up to 1,500 tons dead 
weight. The firm may also install a wood distilling plant. 
Complete information should be submitted and correspondence 
should be in Spanish. References are given. This seems to 
be a highly desirable opportunity for manufacturers of saw- 
mill and woodworking machinery, and the address of the firm 
may be secured by writing to the Washington, D. C., or any 
district office of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, referring to File No. 27274. 


In the American Exporter (New York) for August are 
listed several foreign trade opportunities that may interest 
lumbermen, manufacturers of woodworking machinery, and 
others allied to the trade, They follow, together with the 
file numbers which should be referred to when writing for 
further particulars : 


6392. Portable Houses—Correspondent in Cuba, offering 
references to a New York bank, seeks the sole agency for a 
good line of portable houses. Correspondence should be in 
the Spanish language. 

6405. Stave and Barrel Machinery—Engineering house in 
Portugal requires catalogs and offers in the Portuguese lan- 
guage on machinery for making staves and barrels, 

6410. Woodworking Machinery—French concern solicits 
catalogs on all kinds of woodworking machinery, preferably 
in the French language. 

6449. Building Materials Ete.—Belgian concern tem- 
orarily domiciled in Holland, planning the development of 
‘uropean markets after the war, wishes to hear from manu- 
facturers of building materials, hardware, office supplies ete. 
English is understood. 

6485. Woodenware, House Furnishings—Native firm of 
feheral merchants in British India, referring to a New York 
bank, solicits catalogs and offers in the lines indicated. 


_ The Americas, the organ of the National City Bank of 
New York, New York City, lists the following, with reference 
Numbers : 


PI-240B. Lumber—Manufacturer of lumber in Buenos 
Aires interested in importing plain white oak for use in 
factory. . 
hora 108. Rosin—Connections are desired by an Italian 
ouse with American firms handling rosin. 

GA-681. Wood Pulp—Firm in Genoa would communicate 
With parties in position to export wood pulp. 





ADVICES FROM PERTH, AUSTRALIA 


Jay 12.—The continued scarcity of American softwoods 
‘a8 driven Australia, willy nilly, to the wider uses of its own 
\ Ts, and, naturally, the ever increasing demand for the 
cal lumber has gradually forced up the price. Following 
Upon complaints in the press of the enhanced retail price 
Mes an inquiry by the Commonwealth Government. It has 
Sent the following circular to the sawmillers and lumber mer- 
ts of the Commonwealth: 


4 Teturn must be made of the different varieties of timber 
Stock at the present time and cost of each variety, both 


imported and Australian; prices charged for each variety at 
the outbreak of war with the variations that have taken 
place since, up to the present time, showing prices at present 
and reasons for increases, if any. It will also be necessary 
to have copies of your balance sheets, trading and profit and 
loss accounts for the years 1914, 1915, 1916 and 1917 pre- 
pared for the information of the commissioner, 

The interests affected by this commission are not in terror 
about it. Since the outbreak of war wages have risen from 
10 to 20 percent, machinery and supplies, such as saws, wire 
ropes and oils, have doubled and even trebled, and export has 
entirely ceased, so whatever the Federal Government seeks 
by way of relief from the commission will of necessity be 
negligible. Still, there is always a more or less strong demand 
from sections of the people for these kinds of inquiries and 
the Government has to do its best to find out the causes, 
issue its report, and then proceed with a fresh inquiry. 

Confronted with a tremendous demand for seasoned hard- 
wood for flooring boards and panelling, the various saw- 
millers have had to tackle seriously the question of artificial 
drying. The common plan is to air-dry the boards, and hard- 
wood here takes quite twelve months to reach a reasonably 
dry condition. The market can not wait that long now and 
ordinary stocks of dry lumber have been seriously depleted. 
Experiments, therefore, with various drying processes are 
going on in most States. It seems that the Australian hard 
wood can not be kiln dried on exactly the same lines as 
American softwoods, but a method published in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN recently is being more or less followed in west- 
ern Australia and promises to be very successful, The ex- 
periment in’ Melbourne, recently referred to in these notes, 
failed badly to realize the fond hopes of its designers. They 
guaranteed to return the lumber perfectly dry after twenty 
four hours (not two, as first reported) in the kiln. ‘The 
timber was found to be scarcely affected by the process and 
in no condition that held out any prospect of. success. 

Sawmilling ventures of good and doubtful kinds are float- 
ing about the business world of Australia like wild-cat mines 
on a newly discovered gold diggings. ‘There is indubitably 
a boom in the production of Australian hardwoods to supply 
the home demand that America is unable, or only partly able, 
to satisfy. Of the few cargoes that Pacific ports did manage 
to get away a goodly share has met with disaster. The 
raider Wolf sent more than one to the bottom of the sea, 
and mariners even now report seeing derelict sailing vessels 
moving their slow length with their keels to heaven instead 
of to earth, while news came thru a few days ago of a fine 
big cargo of softwood lumber having gone up in a beautiful 
fire on a big barque out from Portland, Ore, 

Having at last got the keel down of a ship or two in Sydney 
and Tasmanian yards, Australia now asks that she might 
construct airplanes, and it is pointed out that several air- 
planes were constructed in Australia before the outbreak of 
war, one or two of which performed very creditably. Now 
that it is held by experts that airplanes are going to be a 
deciding factor in the war, Australia begins to think she 
might lend a helping hand in adding to the numbers for the 
firial onslaught on the land of the barbarians. It is asserted 
that Australia has the right material and can proceed at 
once to make the machines. The ship building program is 
now well under way, each State having a contract to build 
from six to twenty ships each, with a few private contractors 
proceeding on their own initiative. Western Australia suc- 
ceeded in forming her ship building company and has secured 
a Federal contract for at least six ships. These will be of the 
auxiliary type, and nearly the whole of the contracts must 
be completed within two years; and the war lasting that long 
will see the Commonwealth Government a pretty powerful 
competitor in the freight field, with its large fleet of steamers 
as well. It has been admitted by the Naval Department that 
much money has been made out of the steamers to date. 
What the Government makes in its business ventures seems 
to pass unnoticed; it is the individual speculator who is 
dubbed a profiteer, 

France is going to be a vast field for lumber enterprise at 
the close of the war. Australian sawmillers have not only 
anticipated it but they are being told so by trade commis- 
sioners who come this way to sound the market and arrange 
for business. The French Government is reported to have 
looked with a favorable eye on Australian hardwoods and 
has asked for estimates etc. of hardwood houses for the 
devastated areas, so there is likely to be some rivalry between 
the various lumber countries for the business that will offer 
in France and Belgium, but there should surely be more than 
enough orders going to satisfy the most gluttonous. 

An interesting sidelight on the industrial aspect of the 
ship building business in Australia is afforded in the follow- 
ing announcement of various ballots to settle certain ques- 
tions connected therewith: For continuity of operations, 
2,501; against, 1,006. For dilution, 541; against, 2,965, 
For piecework, 667 ; against, 2,804, It does not look as if the 
Federal authorities will have a very happy time with the 
shipwrights and the two years’ limit for delivery may have 
to be stretched a bit. 





NEW BRUNSWICK FOREST SURVEY RESULTS 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 12.--Consul E. Verne Richardson, 
American Consul at Moncton, New Brunswick, has transmitted 
the following report to the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce on the subject of the “New Brunswick Forest Sur- 
vey Results” : 


Results of the work of surveying and classifying the crown 
lands of New Brunswick have been made public by the De- 
partment of the Interior at Ottawa. According to the 
publication the field parties have surveyed and examined 
1,200,000 acres. Of this the mapping and compiling of 
371,000 acres have been completed, which shows 282,064 
acres of merchantable timber suitable for logs or pulp; 6,109 
acres of second growth not yet large enough for logs or 
pulp; 42,364 acres of burnt land on which there is_ suffi- 
cient reproduction to assure a future crop of timber; 33,794 
acres of burnt land on which satisfactory reproduction is 
not yet established; 4,199 acres of barren, treeless land, 
including caribou barren cranberry bogs ete., swamp land not 
supporting commercial growth; 2,570 acres of cleared or 
cultivated areas. 

The commercial timber on the 282,064 acres of timber 
land is estimated as follows: Spruce, 139,506,000 board 
feet; fir, 96,627,000 feet; pine, 19,240,000 feet; cedar, 34,- 
821,000 feet; hemlock, 7,474,000 feet; maple, 30,034,000 
feet; birch, 97,956,000 feet; beech, 12,838,000 feet; other 
species, 8,366,000 feet; total, 446,862,000 board feet. 

In addition to the above there are 583,138 cords of spruce 
and fir pulp; 60,901 cords of poplar pulp; 84,346 cords 
of white birch spool wood, giving a total of 728,385 cords, 
which, assuming that two cords will equal 1,000 board feet, 
will be equivalent to 364,192,000 board feet, making a grand 
total of 811,054,000 board feet on the 282,064 acres of tim- 
bered land. Assuming that the 371,000 acres examined is 
fairly representative of the entire area of 7,500,000 acres 
of crown land, the total stand of all species would be ap- 
proximately 16,200,000,000 board feet, worth in stumpage at 
least $48,000,000. 

A significant fact noted is that altho 33 percent of the 
timber stand (5,000,000,000 or 6,000,000,000 feet) is repre- 
sented by hardwoods—maple, beech, and birch—yet these 
varieties form only 1% percent of the annual cut of the 
province. It is said that a great deal of the hardwood is 
suitable for the manufacture of flooring, dimension stock for 
chairs, turnery, and similar uses. 

The estimate prepared by the forest survey also shows 
large amounts of poplar. 








Fix Your Credit Loss 


in Advance 


You can state pretty accurately every item in : 
your over-head expense but one—your credit loss. 
That you can only guess at. And how often you 
miss the mark, you, only, know! Because of pre- 
sent conditions, your credit loss is more of a 
problem than ever, 








If the year's total covered credit losses exceed a certain 
previously agreed upon percentage of your gross sales, 
we repay the excess, 


_ Thus your credit loss for twelve months is determined 
in advance and nothing can increase it, 


The cost of Credit Insurance is small compared to the 
security afforded. 


Over $9,500,000 paid to our 
policyholders 


The American Credit- Indemnity Co. 
OF NEW YORK 
1141 ante Bldg., 


jicago, Ill. 
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GILBERT NELSON & Co. 
Public Accountants 


5OI-503 LUMBER EXCHANGE BLDG. 
CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE MAJESTIC 7962 











BURT E. STEENSON 


TIMBER ESTIMATES 
TOPOGRAPHIC MAPS 
WHITEWATER, =: WISCONSIN 











DEPENDABLE | [MBER encincerine 


North or South America. ‘Topography, 
cruising, railroad reconnaissance, location, 
Plenty of ginger. Know Spanish. 


PAUL P. LYON, Bradford, Pa. 








LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents 
NEW YORK, Produce Exchange. 





Marine Insurance 
3 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG, 


Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight contracts and effecting 
uickest dispatch from seaboard. e handle all classes of cargo and have 
Special Department handing EXPORT LUMBER SHIPMENTS. 








Page & Jones, Mobile, Ala.,U. S.A. 


Cable Address, “‘ PAJONES, Mobile.” 
All leading Codes used. 


Ship Brokers and Steamship Agents 




















Lumbermen 
Can’t Know 


Too Much 


about wood 
and its uses for 
buyers these 
days are look- 
ing into values 
in a way that 
brings forth a lot 
of embarrassing ques- 
tions for the salesman who 
doesn’t know. 


LUMBE And Its Uses 


By R. S. KELLOGG, 
— you in condensed, every-day English just the in- 
ormation you need. It’s a book of 350 pages with 59 
illustrations. Easily worth $5.00 of any lumber- $1,090 
man’s money, but is sold for the low price of only Postpaid 


Order Today From 
American Lumberman 


Worth 











431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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You Profit Two Ways 


When You Sell 
(3% Products 


[MMEDIATE cash profits and the per- 

manent good will of the farmer trade 
around your town. OK Products make 
good. They are a real necessity in profitable 
hog and stock raising. They make better 


hogs: and livestock—increase the farmer’s , 
profits. 


un-Lite Windows solve the sunshine prob- 
lem in the hog houses—and that means 
larger and healthier hogs—smaller losses 


\ . in little pigs—bigger profits. 
WAN Pig 

oa ment a Easily and quickly installed in old 
WHOSRS f 





\ houses or built into new ones. Made 
with a galvanized iron frame and 
a four inch flashing on all sides; absolutely water- 
tight; last a lifetime. Ihe glass is held firmly with 
copper clips, protected by wire screen, Made in 
five styles—stationary and ventilating. 


AAAS SSS 


—insure the most efficient, scientific ventilation 
for barns and dairy houses, producing the sanitary, 
healthful condition in which stock 
thrive; made of heavy galvanized steel; 
shipped ready to install; easy to erect. 

Absolutely bird, storm, rust and rat 
proof; neat in appearance. 

Write for our agency proposition on 
all OK Products and our plan for help. 
ing dealers sell OK Products. 





Phillip Bernard Co.siirny lows 


Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries 
We carry the cost of installing. 


The saving in insurance pre- 
miums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and business 
need the protection ? 


Write Us. 


GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 


926 Manhattan Bldg., CHICAGO 








Three Things That Insure 
Perfect Protection 





The Hardinge Station, Hardinge Port- 
able Clock and an Alert, Competent 
Watchman, made so by the Hardinge 


) 
xGr 


Watchman’s 
” 

* Alert Portable 
Here’s a combination (Approved by all 
that offers every mill- Underwriters) 


man maximum protec- 
tion at a small cost. It 
will keep your watchman always on the lookout 
for danger around your plant. It entitles you to 
lower rates of insurance. 


- 1777 B ” 
Hardinge Bros., Inc. Questor’ 














Coosa Mill Company 


Manufacturers of 


J it Yellow Pine 


Lumber and Timbers 


Extra Long, Heavy Wetumpka, Ala. 


DIMENSION a Specialty. 























PREPARING 








The great war found America lamentably unprepared 
for that tragic event. No one will ever be able to esti- 
mate the added length of the struggle, or its added cost in 
blood and treasure, which should be charged to that lack 
of preparedness. For years America disregarded the old 
adage ‘‘In time of peace, prepare for war.’’ The new 
adage which we should heed reads ‘‘In time of | pre- 
pare for peace.’’ If the American people disregard this 
new adage as fatuously as it did the old one the result 
may in the end be almost as costly. 

It can not now be foretold when the war will end; but 
the most casual observer can accurately foretell how and 
where it will end. The manner of its ending will be by a 
decisive victory for the Allied forces of liberty and 
democracy; and the place where the final end will come 
will be in the royal palace at Berlin, with the flags of the 
victorious Allies floating over it and representatives of 
all the nations involved in the conflict gathered around 
the council table in its great hall, where will be written 
the great international treaty which will make a repeti- 
tion of this war impossible for ever after, and will guar- 
antee the right of every nation and of all peoples to work 
out for themselves their own destiny within their own 
boundaries, in peace and safety. 


A Post-war Vision 


What are the inevitable results which will be seen here 
in America following the coming of peace? All the mi- 
nute details of the picture can not now be drawn with ac- 
curacy, but many of its bolder outlines may be clearly seen 
even at this time. 

Several million of the finest men the world has ever 
seen, that are now on the fighting line or are being drilled 
and trained to fight, will be released from service and re- 
turn to peaceful pursuits. % 

Many of these returning soldiers will resume the posi- 
tions which they gave up when they entered the service. 
A far greater number will be either unable or unwilling 
to take up their former places, and from necessity or 
choice will seek new locations and make new business 
connections. 

At the close of the late Civil War there was wide- 
spread uneasiness over the return of the troops, and some 
fear was felt over what would be the effect on business 
conditions, of changing such a vast number of consumers 
into the varied lines of production. It was feared that 
there would be such an over supply of men seeking em- 
ployment that business in all lines would be seriously 
disturbed. At that time the great, fertile plains of the 
West were but sparsely settled, and over vast stretches 
of rich lands no settlement had yet been begun. Here 
was an attractive outlet for these returning soldiers, and 
countless thousands of them took advantage of the op- 
portunity thus afforded, and it is the sons and grand- 
sons of those Civil War soldiers both North and South that 
are supplying the highest type of men in the army which 
America is now sending abroad. 

The vaster size of the army which will return to us at 
the close of this war, when compared with the disbanded 
armies of 1865, makes the problem of that year appear 
small and trifling when compared with what our country 
must face, we hope in a few short months, when peace 
has come, aw 

While there are still opportunities for development and 
settlement in the West, these are only a small fraction of 
the openings that existed in 1865. The returning troops 
at the end of this war must chiefly depend on finding lo- 
cations and employment in the older settled communities 
and in mercantile and industrial occupations. The Civil 
War had not seriously affected the countries of Europe; 
that is, there had been no destruction of the resources and 
industries of those countries in that war. 

The end of the Civil War found Europe an active bidder 
for the farm and food products of America and for our 
raw material for its factories. The end of this war will 
reverse those conditions, and the factories and mills of 
America will be called on to supply the machinery and 
finished products with which to rebuild and rehabilitate 
the devastated regions which have been ruined by the 
war. Their cities must be rebuilt, their mills and fac- 
tories reéstablished, their farms and orchards and vine- 
yards must be reclaimed and replanted. A vast amount 
of the aid for this work must be supplied by America. 

Hence it seems certain that the years following the 
end of the war and the coming of peace will witness a 
tremendous growth and development of manufacturing 
and along all lines of industry. This inevitably compels 
a vast increase in agricultural development in America 
from which to feed and clothe this increased industrial 
population. This required increase of farm products 
will be largely brought about by the use of improved 
farm machinery, rather than by a corresponding increase 
of farm laborers. 


An Insistent Problem 


Then comes one of the biggest problems of all which 
America must face; how can we house this vast increase 
in our industrial population? There is hardly a city or 
village in America today that is not suffering from a 
shortage of dwelling houses. The building of new homes 
is practically suspended all over the country, except in 
communities where special war industries are compelling 
the erection of new houses. The additional new homes 
which each community requires in normal times are not 
now being supplied, and the pressure for this delayed 
construction will come with redoubled force when the war 
ends; added to this will be the great demand for new 
homes for the returning soldiers who will in vast num- 
bers find places in the mills and manufacturing plants in 
all our cities, since the demand for the products of these 
industries will eclipse all previous experience. There will 
be a great demand for home consumption, and the demand 


[By K. V. Haymaker, Detroit, Mich.] 
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for export will far surpass anything our country has ever 
seen. We will have a wonderful merchant marine to carry 
this foreign commerce, and the years following the ending 
of the war, after a few brief months of readjustment to 
the new conditions, will be a period of unexampled pros- 
perity. 

A Moral Force and Its Financing 


In meeting this new condition one of the greatest prob- 
lems which must be solved is that of housing the growing 
population that will crowd into all our industrial cities, 
very influence in our civic, social, educational, religious, 
commercial and industrial life should be exerted to its 
utmost to aid this growing population to become home 
owners rather than renters or tenants. The American 
home is the safeguard of American liberties, while the 
tenement house system undermines the very foundations 
of our Government and is a deadly menace to the health, 
morals and patriotism of our citizenship. Give every 
family a home of its own, with trees and shrubs and 
flowers in front and a garden in the rear, and crime will 
disappear in two generations. A tenant citizenry is al- 
ways lacking in patriotism. A man will fight for his 
home, but not for a landlord or boarding house. 

To finance the big program of home building which will 
quickly follow the return of peace requires the thought- 
ful care and cooperation of all the interests of each com- 
munity. It is not too early to start a broad, comprehen- 
sive campaign of preparedness to meet that important 
problem which every community will have to face. The 
most efficient factor in a home building campaign is a 
live, active, progressive building association. If such an 
institution, if already in operation, should set its house in 
order, simplify its plans and methods by adopting the 
best and most successful system on which to conduct its 
business, extend its membership and strengthen its re- 
sources to meet the heavier demands which will arise to 
meet the expanding business which will come it will be 
able to prove its capacity for good by supplying the needed 
aid in carrying on this great home building campaign to a 
successful conclusion. 

Backing the Building Association 

Those communities that have no such institution should 
lose no time in organizing one at once. Lay the founda- 
tion right now to meet the problem that will not be long 
delayed. Mobilize all the interests of your community 
in a campaign of preparedness for peace, just as you have 
done in supporting the war drive campaigns of various 
kinds. Such a movement will not in the least interfere 
with the war program. Organizing such an association 
will not take a penny out of your community, but all the 
resources which such an association gathers are at all 
times available for war purposes. The building. associa- 
tions of America have invested many millions of dollars 
in Liberty bonds and War Savings stamps, and while the 
Government needs these funds it is possible for such an 
association to invest all its resources in these Govern- 
ment securities. In the meantime you will have in this 
association an organization which is teaching and educat- 
ing the people in habits of thrift and saving. When 
peace comes and the Government no longer needs the 
money which the association is accumulating it can con- 
tinue the work of gathering funds, and can then apply 
them to the home building campaign. Don’t abate any 
patriotic effort, but form your plain to organize your as- 
sociation to aid the Government while it needs it, and 
when that need is past continue the work of the associa- 
tion as before, but apply its resources to aiding in build- 
ing up your communities, by building homes in which 
every fireside will become a new altar of patriotism. This 
is one of the most efficient ways of preparing for peace. 

[If any of our readers wishes to organize a building 
association in his home town, and will communicate with 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, we will be glad to assist in 
the work by putting them in touch with a thoroly com- 
petent man who will aid in the practical work of organiz- 
ing such an association, in all its details, and putting 
the association into operation.—Eprror. ] 


MAKING FORESTRY INSTRUCTION PRACTICABLE 


ABERDEEN-HoQuIAM, WasuH., Aug. 10.—Eldridge 
Wheeler, of Montesano, a State university regent, has 
made public a proposition that the regents have under 
consideration, that of the exchange of some inaccessible 
university timber lands for accessible State school lands 
for the purpose of doing university demonstration work 
in scientific logging, possibly lumbering, especially re- 
forestation. Briefly outlined, Mr. Wheeler says the plan 
is this: Most of the university’s good timber lands lie 
in the Olympic forest and are inaccessible at the present 
time. A move is under way between the State land de- 
partment and the Government to exchange the State 
school lands that are within the Olympic forest for lands 
that are on the outer edge and in larger tracts than sec- 
tions. The university authorities and the State school 
land authorities, if they can agree on values, may then 
make an exchange in conjunction with the exchange made 
with the Government so as to get at least part of the 
university timber in one accessible tract. That ac- 
complished, the university would be enabled to make 
forestry teaching something more than theoretical. 








ENGAGES IN THE WHOLESALE BUSINESS 


A new concern at Memphis, Tenn., is Charles B. Carothers 
(Inc.), which has been organized to wholesale southern pine, 
cypress and west Coast products. The company has the fol- 
lowing as officers: Charles B. Carothers, president ;’ Charles 
W. Hall, first vice president; C. T. Carothers, second vice 
president; J. C. Griffith, secretary, and Robert N. Archer, 
treasurer, The members of the company have had a thoro 
lumber experience in its various branches, ‘The office and 
yard of the company are at Pontotoc and Wagner Streets. 
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The most important development in the millwork industry 
recently is the organization of a war service committee which 
will represent the industry in its relations with the Govern- 
ment, as announced in last week’s issue. The personnel of the 
committee is given in a news item appearing on this page. 
Thru this committee it is expected that such war orders in 
woodworking lines as the Government may place from time 
to time will be more widely disseminated thru the industry 
than has hitherto been the case. The total volume of this 
class of business, however, is not expected to assume any very 
great proportions, tho it will help out materially in maintain- 
ing the organizations of those plants equipped and situated to 
handle it, in the present scarcity of regular business. 

Manufacturers generally are not counting on anything like 
a normal volume of business this fall, except in favored 
sections where orders are being placed for use in cantonment 
extensions and for industrial housing in connection with 
munitions plants, ship yards and other specific war industries. 
Ordinary residence construction in the cities is practically 
at a standstill, and the situation in the rural districts is not 
much better, judging from the reluctance of the country 
yards to place orders for millwork altho they know that by 
delaying ordering they run serious risk of disappointments in 
delivery, on account of uncertain traffic conditions inseparable 
from the heavy movement of crops and of war materials of 
all kinds. Appeals to order early and to anticipate probable 
wants for the next few months have as a rule met with but 
little response, indicating that most country retailers do not 
expect much building of farm residences this fall, or in any 
event that they are disposed to wait and see whether the 
farmers are going to use any considerable part of their big 
crop money to build better houses or for other improvements 
involving the use of millwork before stocking up. 

It is recognized that the shortage of coal favors the sale of 
storm sash, doors and weatherstrips, and a systematic cam- 
paign to push the sale of these goods is being promoted by the 
Wholesale Sash & Door Association. 

Minneapolis and St. Paul prove exceptions to the general 
rule of extreme dullness in the building line prevailing in 
most cities outside of the distinctively war manufacturing and 
ship building sections, these two cities reporting a spurt in 
local building that while it may be only spasmodic is very 
welcome while it lasts and will give sash and door men some 
good orders. Labor shortage holds down the output of mills, 
but it is still possible to keep up with orders. The twin city 
manufacturers and jobbers also report a revival in orders from 
country yards and are placing some orders ahead in order to 
insure delivery before railroad conditions become more un- 
favorable, this phase of the situation also constituting an 
exception to reports from most other parts of the country. 

The millwork plants of Kansas City, Mo., report only 
about 80 percent of normal output. There is still considerable 
war work being handled there. 

There are no new developments in the sash and door busi- 
ness at Cincinnati. It was hoped that considerable housing 
would be undertaken in connection with the new Broadwell 
nitrate plant, but enough vacant houses have been located for 
temporary accommodations and the Government also may 
commandeer some of the summer camps along the Little 
Miami River for use of the workmen. This, however, would 
be merely an emergency measure and more substantial 
equipment will be required for the rigorous winter of this 
section. Plans are reported to be under way for new housing 
that will result in throwing much business of the cheaper kind 
to the mills of the Cincinnati territory. 

The situation at Baltimore, Md., is unchanged, mills still 
being largely dependent on Government business. As matters 
look at present the sash and door factories may find them 
selves confronted by a further narrowing of the demand for 
their products, the Government being indisposed to encourage 
any but the most necessary work, and the progress toward 

standardization of the materials wanted by the Government 


tends to reduce the business of the mills and of the jobbers. 

A fairly active business has developed recently in the door 
and millwork trade at Buffalo, N. Y., but at present a check 
has been put on this business by the Government regula- 
tions. It is expected, however, that special provisions will 
be made for the erection of houses in Buffalo, which are much 
needed, and this will benefit the mills greatly. 

The planing mill listing bureau of St. Louis, Mo., reports 
that mills are getting enough business to keep the wolf from 
the door, altho a number of expected contracts are still in 
the prospective stage. With what Government work comes 
along and some normal business the plants manage to keep 
fairly busy. The strike is virtually a thing of the past and 
conditions are about normal again. 

Business has not improved at San Francisco sash and mill 
work plants, and conditions are below normal at the door 
factories in the bay and peninsula sections. The door fac- 
tories connected with the large white and sugar pine mills 
are quite busy, altho not running to capacity. There is a 
moderate production of door stock and open sash at the 
cutting-up shops at the mills. White pine box shook con- 
tinues to be in great demand on the Coast and some is going 
east. Fair eastern shipments of pine lumber are being made, 
despite the-railroad restrictions, 

The expected advance in prices of window glass has ma- 
terialized, new discounts announced at the close of last week 
by one of the largest manufacturers showing an advance of 
13 percent on single strength and 7 percent on double 
strength. Other large concerns have withdrawn their previ- 
ous lists, evidencing that the advance is to be made unani- 
mous. The following discounts now apply for regular single 
and double strength window glass in carload lots and over 
for shipment within the United States, for domestic consump- 
tion only: single, 77 percent; double, A quality (all sizes), 
79 percent ; double, B quality (all sizes), 81 percent. 





PERSONNEL OF WAR SERVICE COMMITTEE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 12.—A war service committee rep- 
resenting the entire millwork industry has recently been organ- 
ized, and is accredited to the War Industries Board by the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States. G. L. Curtis, of 
Clinton, Iowa, is chairman of the executive board of the com- 
mittee and George J. Osgood is secretary-treasurer. An office 
has been opened at 228 Munsey Building, in charge of Mr. 
Osgood. The other members of the executive board are W. M. 
Otis, BE. R. Jones, H. A. Gregg and L, J. Bardwell, while the 
full personnel of the War Service Committee is as follows: 

Harry A. Gregg, Nashua, N. H.; Charles O. Bossert, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; William H. Morris, Chicago, Ill.; S. 8. King, 
Dayton, Ohio; William M. Otis, Columbia, 8S. C.; P. F. Con- 
way, Danville, Va.; A. J. Siegel, St. Louis, Mo.; E. R. Jones, 
Shreveport, La.; G. L. Curtis, Clinton, Iowa; E. C. Noelke, 
Burlington, Iowa; L. J. Bardwell, Minneapolis, Minn.; M. D. 
Copeland, Omaha, Neb.; F. J. Moss, Kansas City, Mo.; Frank 
Stevens, Waco, Tex.; J. C. Owens, Los Angeles, Cal.; J. EB. 
Morgan, Oshkosh, Wis.; Herman T. Rediske, Milwaukee, 
Wis. ; George J. Osgood, Washington, D. C. 





SASH AND DOOR MEN TO MEET 


The quarterly meeting of the Wholesale Sash & Door 
Association will be held in Chicago on Aug. 21 and 22, The 
first day will be devoted to the business session, which will 
be held in the Congress Hotel, and a banquet in the evening. 
The following day the delegates will go to the Riverside Golf 
Club for an outing. The program is not announced, pending 
receipt of acceptances to invitations to address the gathering 
that have been extended, but there will be some good talks 
and a general discussion of questions of special interest to 
the trade at this time. 





SHIP PROBLEM SOLVED, 


SeaTTLE, WasuH., Aug. 10.—In the opinion of William 
Pigott, of Seattle, supervisor of wood ship construction 
for the United States Shipping Board, Washington dis- 
trict, the launchings of wood ships have reached a volume 
of tonnage justifying him in returning to private busi- 
ness. For that reason he has tendered his resignation to 
‘weiigeam E. N. Hurley at Philadelphia. His letter fol- 
OWS: 


To my mind, and as I know you are aware, the ship build 
ing program or problem as a whole all over the country 
has been solved. 

The constructive work connected with wood ship building 
eut here is over and reduced to routine, and from what I can 
hear the authorities are not very much disposed to enlarge 
or even continue the wood ship program. 

Therefore I would be glad to be relieved of my present 
duties on or before Sept. 1, as I may be of more service to 
the war work possibly in other constructive work, or in the 
different lines of business with which I am connected. 

Chairman Hurley has telegraphed Mr. Pigott as fol- 
lows: 

I wish you would reconsider your resignation and talk to 
Schwab and Piez. They have a very high regard for you and 
we all want you to continue in the service. You have done 
excellent work and I sincerely hope you will not take any 
action toward leaving us. 

_In a published interview Mr. Pigott says that the most 
difficult task affecting wood ship building has been accom- 
plished; and he takes the ground that his services can 
be dispensed with—since all the yards are operating effi- 
Ciently and the supply of lumber is practically assured in 
Tequired quantities. 

The foregoing view squares with a statement made by 
Mr. Pigott to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN relative to the 
Fourth of July launchings in accordance with the plans 
of Mr. Schwab. At that time the supervisor cut the red 
tape and granted permission for the taking and publica- 
tion of photographs. He did so willingly from the fact 
that the volume of ship building in general, and wood ship 
building in particular, had attained such a prodigious 
aggregate that the facts in detail might well be published 
to all the world—for they were incontestable notice to 
Germany that American wooden ships would be a tre- 
Mendous factor in the early ending of the war. Mr. 

ott’s great service is attested by the fact that the 

Pacific coast leads the whole country in ship building and 

t the State of Washington leads the Pacific coast. 

Mr. Pigott’s resignation is accepted it is under- 


SAYS RESIGNING OFFICIAL 


stood that Capt. J. F. Blain, supervisor of steel construc- 
tion, will also become supervisor of wood ship construc- 
tion. 

It is announced from Washington that Mr. Pigott’s dis- 
trict, officially known as No. 8, for the State of Wash- 
ington, has beén awarded first and third places by the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation for speed and efficiency in 
wood ship construction during June. To the Grant 
Smith-Porter Co., Aberdeen, goes the blue pennant for 
first place, and to the Seaborn Shipyards, Tacoma, the 
white pennant for third place. The red pennant for sec- 
ond place goes to the Grant Smith-Porter plant at St. 
Johns, Ore. 

The Brookdale, a twin-screw steamer of the Ward type, 
3,800 tons deadweight, was launched Thursday at the 
Grays Harbor Motorship Yard, Aberdeen. It is the 
eighth Emergency Fleet vessel launched from the motor- 
ship yard and the fourteenth from the two Aberdeen 
motorship plants since the resumption of ship building at 
that plant. 

L. E. Geary, naval architect of the wood ship division, 
Washington, has been called to Philadelphia for a con- 
ference to determine whether the new wood ship of the 
Geary type, 5,400 tons, shall be adopted by the Fleet 
Corporation as its standard. The type has received the 
approval of Lloyd’s experts. Two of the Geary ships 
are under construction at the plant of the Puget Sound 
Bridge & Dredging Co., Harbor Island. 
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EMPLOYEE WINS INSURANCE CASE 


MADISON, Wis., Aug. 12.—The Industrial Commission 
of Wisconsin has granted an award of $331.50 against 
the John Schroeder Lumber Co., Milwaukee and Ashland, 
and the Frankfort General Insurance Co., its in- 
surer, in favor of Alfred Parent, Ashland, Wis., 
who sustained the loss of two fingers while cutting 
trees. The employer and his insurer denied liability on 
the ground that Parent intentionally cut off the index 
and middle fingers to evade military service. The com- 
mission says: ‘‘We are satisfied from an examination 
of the evidence presented that the applicant was accident- 
ally injured while in the course of his employment; that 
the injury was not intentionally self-inflicted. ’’ 











Contractors and 
Builders Favor “Woco” 
Soft Yellow Fir Doors 


because of their vertical grain stiles and rails and 
beautifully figured panels. A comparison with the 
grain of other doors will show the reason for this 
popularity, 

We ship Flooring, Ceiling, Drop Siding, 

inish, Casing, Stepping, or Batten in 
straight or mixed cars with doors. Win- 

iow and door frames a specialty. Send 
for catalog. 


The Wheeler, Osgood Co. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


New York and New England_ Representative, 

HARRY L. FULLER, -« + + «= «© «= = 18 Tremont Street, Boston, Mase. 
“~ Pennsylvania and New Jersey Representative, 

w. c. ASHENFELTER, + «+ « «+ @ullders! Exchange, Philadeiphia, Pa. 


Middle West Representative, 
H. $6 OBGOOD, - - + + « 847 Security Bank Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
#- Chicago Representative, 
W. 6 NURENBURG, - + « = = «= Lumber Exchange Bidg., Chicago, III. 
M. W. LILLARD, - + + © © © & 21356 Bay Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 
©. H. WOOD, - +++ se e © & P. ©. Gox 1226, Great Falis, Mont. 
RP. G. HILDITCH, - «+ + «= «© = + + 756 Stuart Bidg., Seattle, Wash. 














V you Will Like 
OUR 


3 IN 1 


Service 


Makes No Difference What You 
Want We Can Furnish It. 


Ship Timbers, Spars, Planking 
and Ceiling, Factory Lumber and 
Yard Stock. 


Red Cedar Shingles and Siding. 
Always have Shingles in Transit. 





Write us for prices. 


L. D. Carpenter Lumber Co. 


716-717 .White Bldg., SEATTLE 
Good Salesmen Wanted. 











Experience 


TELLS THE TALE 
OF DEPENDABILITY 






and hundreds of dealers today are 
tracing their repeat orders to our 
plainly branded uppers. Next time 
you need any insist on them bear- 
ing our trade mark. 


Lda. Borer 
Be sRanc_ — 
— YR No 
FERRY-BAKER LUMBER CoO. 
EVERETT, WASH. 


We invite your orders for straight or mixed cars of 


cain” Fir Flooring 


Fir Lumber, Hemlock Boards and Shiplap 


Tell us your needs today, 


Ferry-Baker Lumber Co. 


General Office and Mills, 


CHAS. VAN PELT, Eastern Mgr. EVERETT, WASH. 


1@9 Lumber Exch., Minneapolis. 








Contains the best work of “The Lum- 


THE ’ y OOD berman Poet’, including ““ TODAY”, 
By Douglas Malloch just now America’s most widely quoted 
poem. No lumberman’s library is complete without one. Price, postpaid, $1. 


American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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PACIFIC COAST 








Leaders for 
Long Life 
and Big Value 


are what you want today 
to boost the cause of wood 
and increase your sales and 
profits. 


Red Cedar 
Siding and Shingles 


are fast taking the place of the 
old fashioned White Pine and 
dealers find them great sales 
stimulators. You will also, if 
you send us your orders—we 


specialize in these two items. 


MIXED CARS ONLY 


Fred K. Baker 


evereTT, T umber Co. 











WE saw large and long 

ship timbers from the 
finest yellow fir logs 
in the world. 


Write or wire us when quick 
service is required. 


Western 
Lumber Co. 


Aberdeen, 


ae 


Washington 

















We Manufacture 


| Fir | 


and 








AmwBecr 


Pi 
and solicit your inquiries. 


* . ee 
Big Pines ¢r,:, 
Medford, Oregon 














PROBLEMS THAT ENGROSS WESTERN SHINGLE MAKERS 


SearrLe, WasuH., Aug. 10.—With the market close to 
bedrock, manufacturers of Washington red cedar shingles 
are as hopeful as could be expected under adverse con- 
ditions. The labor problem they have with them always. 
Just now they are facing an acute shortage of men. Since 
laborers are scarce the expected is happening in insistent 
demands for more pay. Wages have been increased two 
or three times during a few months. When a demand is 
made the shingle men figure that they have to meet it, 
or see their crews dissolve into the great melting pot of 
labor on the Pacifie coast ship yards. The shingle mills 
are running as fast and are producing as much as labor 
conditions will permit—and no more, Under the added 
demand for pay—and the market in a mushy state—there 
will be no alternative for some of the mills. They will 
be obliged to shut down. The others will operate as best 
they can on a hand-to-mouth basis. 

The war has developed an unusual and a curious angle 
to the labor problem in the shingle mills of Washington. 
For example, is it practicable to employ women as pack- 
ers? <A canvass has been made of mills generally by 
Secretary J. 8. Williams, of the shingle branch of the 
West Coast association, and the consensus gathered from 
among more than a hundred mills is that a good strong 
woman, willing to work, makes a good shingle packer. 
Twelve mills have succeeded very well with this form 
of labor. Some mills report that they sre able to keep 
the bins clear, while others say that more than one woman 
to a machine is necessary. Yet other mills, which do not 
employ women, report a number of applications. There 
is a general feeling that as long as good men are avail- 
able women should not be employed; but the canvass shows 
that a number of mills, hampered by the scarcity of men, 
are willing to try women as packers. With one excep- 
tion women are paid men’s wages for identical work; but 
no women are being employed at common labor in the 
shingle mills. The replies indicate that city mills can 
offer much better housing accommodations than country 
mills. The consensus is that the success of employing 
women for packing depends on the individual woman, 
aided by codperation and training given by the mill, in- 


stead of permitting the woman to receive instruction and 
‘‘tips’’ from men packers. A pertinent suggestion is 
made that schools for the deaf and dumb might teach 
shingle packing. 


While the reports generally take the ground that the 


men workers will assume the proper attitude toward fe- 
male employment, at least one local experiment has re- 
ceived a decided setback. Some time ago the McDonald 
Shingle Co., at Ballard, hired about ten women packers, 
Everything appeared to run smoothly until one morning, 
when the sawyers showed up with a crew of men packers 
and notified the management that the men packers would 
have to be employed if the sawyers were to continue on 
the job. The women had been there for a week. The 
management took the line of least resistance, fired the 
women and hired the men, After a time the men packers 
began to quit. The company is still employing men, but 
is not able to hire enough of them to keep pace with 
the present output of the mill. 

Aside from labor problems and unstable. marketing 
conditions, shingle men have received a direct setback 
in the iron embargo. It has taken the form of a Govy- 
ernment restriction on the sale of nails in the cities. Some 
time ago a shipper of doubtful patriotism bought sixty- 
five kegs of nails from a local hardware dealer on the 
representation that they would be used at Camp Lewis, 
American Lake. The nails were shipped to that point. 
The consignee immediately transferred them to a conven- 
ient port on the Sound and loaded them aboard a Japanese 
vessel for export. But the lines since that incident have 
tightened to the point that anyone who buys nails must 
tell exactly what they are for, and then receives them 
only in limited quantities. Anyone who violates this re- 
striction is subject to arrest. And this is one of the points 
that seem to retard the sale of shingles. 

One of the efforts of the West Coast association, thru 
J. 8. Williams, secretary of the shingle branch, is to stim- 
ulate the sale of shingle nails. In a published bulletin 
the suggestion is made that it would seem opportune for 
shingle salesmen, either on salary or commission, to take 
up the matter of a shingle-nail connection presumably 
direct with the nail companies. 





HOW LUMBERMEN-SOLDIERS REGARD THEIR SERVICE 


TELL OF ‘‘BRUSHES WITH THE DEVILS’’ 

Sr. Lours, Mo., Aug. 12.—Several interesting letters 
have been received here from Col. EK. J. McMahon, com- 
manding officer of the 138th Infantry, a regiment com- 
posed of the First and Fifth Missouri, both St. Louis 
units. The 138th is a part of the 35th Division, which, 
according to General March, chief of staff, ‘‘is now in a 
quiet sector on the Vosges front.’’ Activity there has 
been of incessant trench-raiding variety, in which the 
138th has taken an active part, one company having been 
cited by the French commander because of one raid in 
which its members captured eight Germans and killed 
sixty. 

This extract is from a letter from Colonel MeMahon, 
who is a Hoo-Hoo and was representative in St. Louis 
for the Lyon Lumber Co. of Gary, La., until the out- 
break of the war, to his mother, Mrs. Hannah MeMahon, 
written July 12: 


You have probably read in the papers that we have been in 
the trenches for about three weeks, and before this reaches 
you we will be out for a rest period of a month or so. You 
know, you take things in turn in actually occupying the front, 
and then resting up about eight or ten miles in the rear. It is 
rather trying, and you begin to get nervous after three or four 
weeks, for you can’t be sure of anything by day or night. 

We have had two fairly sizeable brushes with the ‘‘divils,” 
and gave them a touch of high life each time. We raided 
them on the 6th and got seven prisoners, also killed off a 
bunch of them. ‘Three days later they tried to raid us in 
the same place and never even got to our trenches. 

The chaps we ran across were their choicest troops, Prussian 
Uhlans, but we gave them more than they planned for, 

In a letter dated July 17 to his sister, Mrs. John T. 
Tierney, Colonel MeMahon in part says: 


Ilaven’t been able to write much lately, as I have been 
working for three weeks, and the boche didn’t give me any too 
much time to write or sleep. However, I think we have had 
considerably more fun out of it than he has, even if our boys 
were new at the game. Well, we are not so new now. Have 
beaten Friend Fritz twice and have an idea we can do the 
same most any old time. The men did awfully good work 
and the French are much pleased with the way they behaved. 
Well, you have to hand it to them—they surely are full of pep. 

This is a very pretty country. Getting over to the Alps 
section, you have to walk almost straight up and down. It 
is hard on the legs and wind, We can go up on one high place 
and see dozens of hills or mountains in all directions. 

Night is the busy time in the trenches, as the boys must be 
awake at night, guarding the positions and doing the neces 
sary work around under cover of darkness, and they get what 
sleep they can by daylight. I must visit the companies by 
daylight, however. 


A LUMBERMAN IN THE TRENCHES 


New Or.EANS, LA., Aug. 12.—The following letter 
from Lieut. I. J. Lietemeyer, of Company F, 127th Infan- 
try, was published in a local newspaper yesterday and 
has been read with interest by the lieutenant’s lumberman 
friends. Prior to his service with colors he served as 
salesman for the Louisiana Red Cypress Co. in Towa terri- 
tory, but resigned that employment to enter the first offi- 
cers’ training camp and has been ‘‘ over there’’ for some 
time: 





Somewhere in the Trenches, July 17. 
To the Crowd: 

Thought the boys would be interested in knowing that I 
am still among the living. So far have come thru without 
a scratch (knock on wood). Am sorry can not say the same 
for our company—nothing very heavy, but so awful regu- 
lar. Mr. Boche is taking his toll, but do not worry; we are 
paying them back with interest. 

Our boys have developed into a grand bunch of fighters. 
They never miss a chance to mix it with the Boche and 
always come out on top. At times they are all mud and 
grime, and, yes, lice, but they never quit smiling. They 
especially like to. go on patrols across to the Boche trenches 
at night. The men in my platoon get offended because it is 
impossible to take them all every time. Only a certain num- 
ber can go and they all want to be included. I’J1 tell you this 


is ticklish business, One unlucky flare going up when your 
patrol is not under cover or one false step and it’s “good 
night” for the whole works. Ordinarily, cutting barb wire 
does not make a whole lot of noise, but, believe me, it seems 
like quite the loudest noise you ever heard when you cut 
the wire in front of the Boche trenches in the dead of night. 

Of course, we all want to be on these patrols, we want to 
accomplish every mission assigned, and, above all, we do not 
want to miss a chance to try conclusions with the Huns, so 
while you are arranging all the details of your patrol you are 
all enthusiastic and busy.and do not feel the strain, but 
after you have gone out and been in the face of the Boche 
machine guns for three or four hours and either accom- 
plished your mission or failed, then the strain begins to tell, 
and when you climb back into your own trenches again it’s 
a “grand and glortous feeling,” believe me, especially if you 
bring all of your men safely back. If you do not, well, the 
feeling is not quite so grand and glorious, because you begin 
to wonder whether you did everything possible to save them. 
Gee, a fellow hates to leave one of his men over there—even 
if he is killed it does not seem the same as if you can bring 
his body back. 


Will always be thankful that our boys went in with the 
French. They gave us some examples of coolness and braver 
that we shall never forget. It served to make seasoned sol- 
diers out of us very quickly. We received our baptism of fire 
the first night in. Had only completed the relief and was 
down in the dugout talking things over with the French 
lieutenant when the Boche started bombarding. Was I 
seared? Believe I was the scaredest man in Europe—but, 
thank goodness, had nerve enough to go out into the trenches 
among the men. The shells were falling like hail—also hell. 
First they set their barrage down on our wire and tore it all 
to pieces, then it worked back to our trenches and worked 
back to the support. When it lifted the Boche infantry was 
not far behind, but they never reached our trenches. By the 
flashes of the shells I could see our boys standing shoulder 
to shoulder with their French comrades, giving them every- 
thing they had except the bayonet. They did not get close 
enough to use the bayonet. I'll tell you it was a night I 
will never forget. We have been in some pretty warm places 
since that first night, and while we know we were bombarded 
just as heavy our baptism still seems to us the fiercest ever. 

Now for the strangest part. When day broke and the finai 
count was taken it was found the French had suffered both 
in killed and wounded. Not a single American was killed, 
and outside of several who were stunned by shell shock and 
who recovered shortly none were seriously wounded. Can 
you beat it? Beginners’ luck, I suppose. 

You must not suppose that life is all bombardments, patrols 
and mud. There are lots of bright spots as we go along. 
Something funny is always happening along with the serious, 
which sets all a laughing and keeps every one in good humor. 
When we are in reserve, as we are now, we get a chance to 
get all cleaned up and really live well. We have all become 
a bunch of fatalists, as the boys say the Boche have a shell 
or bullet with your number on it; when it comes over the jig 
is up and that is all there is to it—-so why worry? The most 
of us are letting our old friend “George” do it. From what 
we have seen of it we think it a great life if you do not 
weaken, and on the whole rather like it. We are all waiting 
the word to break thru—when that word comes we will 0 
thru, do not worry. In the meantime, we are content to 
hold the line. We have great faith in General Foch. He 
will give the word at the right time. 

With kindest regards to all the boys. 





SAWMILL IS ESSENTIAL INDUSTRY 


Houenton, Micn., Aug. 12.—A decision rendered by 
the district draft board in the case of Stewait Earle, an 
employee of the Wisconsin Land & Lumber Co. at Her- 
mansville, is of considerable interest to the lumber 1n- 
dustry thruout the Upper Peninsula. Earle had been 
placed in Class 1 by the Menominee County draft board, 
altho he had filed a elaim for exemption on industrial 
grounds, the local board holding that the Wisconsin Land 
& Lumber Co. was not an essential war industry. This 
decision was overruled by the district board, which holds 
that the operations conducted by the lumber company are 
‘‘essential’’ and that Earle is a necessary assistant there- 
in. The precedent will doubtless have considerable in- 
fluence in determining other cases of similar character 
that arise from time to time. 
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SEATTLE LAUNCHES A BIG HOUSING PROJECT 


Call Issued for a Building Drive—Aim Is a Thousand 
Homes a Month 


SEATTLE, Wasu., Aug. 10.—The war housing campaign 
launched by the Seattle Chamber of Commerce and Com- 
mercial Club has taken definite shape in a eall for hun- 
dreds of building carpenters at a daily wage of $6.60 and 
of laborers at the union seale of $4.50 to $5. The call has 
come from Frederick T, Sherman, chairman of the labor 
committee, who asks that all responsible labor union ofti- 
cials cobperate in bringing to this city the necessary 
workmen and laborers. There is no surplus of skilled or 
unskilled labor here. Hundreds are wanted now and 
thousands will be needed before the close of the big 
house building drive. 

The campaign will open definitely Aug. 12, when J. F. 
Douglas, chairman, and A. 8. Eldridge, manager, will 
open headquarters in the Cobb Building. The mark is 
fixed at 1,000 houses a month, or at least 5,000 by the 
end of the year. New houses will be sold or leased on 
good terms as completed. Meanwhile, listings of house- 
keeping rooms, cottages and rooms with board are wanted 
to meet emergency demands. At the headquarters any 
person desiring to build a dwelling can obtain aid, whether 
it be for finance, site, plans and specifications, architee- 
tural supervision or advice, contractor’s services, labor 
and material supplies, or on any question involving delay 
and expense. The services are to be supplied without 
expense on the codperative wholesale plan, making house 
building easy and conserving time and money. To this 
end architects and contractors are working out a house 
building exhibit, the finest ever projected for the Pacific 
Northwest. 

The citizens in charge of the drive, noting that huge 
quantities of building materials will be needed, declare 
that all requirements will be met on remarkably reason- 
able terms. It is estimated that 5,000 building trades 
mechanics will be needed in the next thirty days. 

At Bremerton ground is being acquired under the di- 
rection of the National Bureau of Housing and Trans- 
portation, and within the next week contracts will be let 
for 250 workingmen’s homes. They will vary from a 
three-room -one-story bungalow to a five-room story-and- 
a-half house. No building will be placed on a_ plot 
narrower than thirty feet, for the Government is not 
overlooking the possibility of war gardens next year. 
These houses can be rented at nominal rental, or sold 
either outright or on easy terms. For transient work- 
men the Government will build a hotel with 350 rooms; 
there will also be a three-story apartment house, with 
concrete basement, brick and terra cotta exterior, and of 
laminated construction. 

The housing bureau recently ineorporated as_ the 
United States Housing Corporation has appropriated 
about $1,500,000 for the project. It is expected that 
thousands of civilian employees at the Puget Sound navy 
yard will be comfortably housed within six or seven 
months. 

Only forty-five workmen, mostly skilled and coming 
from points outside of Seattle, have so far responded 
to the eall. 





MAINE LABOR SITUATION GROWS ACUTE 


Banoor, Mr., Aug. 12.—Kastern Maine lumbermen are 
considerably concerned over the lavor situation for the 
coming season, especially those who are not engaged in 
war contracts or sub-contracts. The United States Em- 
ployment Service, which is taking over the labor supply of 
the country, is looking out for war industries first, and 
it now appears that industries not directly connected with 
the war will be very short of workers during the coming 
winter. For this reason the lumbermen are considering 
sending a delegation to Washington and putting up to 
the authorities the needs of the lumber industry in this 
State. They will say, among other things, that Maine is 
largely dependent upon the lumber industry for prosperity 
and unless this industry has sufficient workers the State 
will lag behind in its taxes, purchases of Liberty bonds 
and subscriptions to all war work. 

Private employment agencies can no longer be depended 
on for labor, as tne Government has indicated that their 
work is to be taken over by Federal agencies. The lum- 
berman can not go to Boston himself to recruit labor 
without securing the permission of the Boston representa- 
tive of the U. S. Employment Service, who may refuse 
permission if war industries are seeking men in Boston at 
the same time. So there seems to be nothing for the lum- 
bermen to do but to appeal to Washington to change 
conditions. 
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LUMBER INDUSTRY NEEDS TRAINED MEN 


ATHENS, GA., Aug. 12.—The Forest School of the 
Georgia State College of Agriculture, for the purpose of 
meeting the great demand for trained men in the lumber 
industry both during and after the war, is offering a spe- 
cial one-year. course in logging engineering, which is de- 
signed to prepare men for any of the war lumbering activi- 
ties or for work in the woods or mills. Students are not 
‘Tequired to remain the entire year but may enter at the 
beginning of any term and remain as long as desired. 
First term is from Sept. 20 to Dee. 22; second term, Jan. 2 
to March 17; third term, March 19 to June 16; fourth 
term, June 18 to Aug. 18. The course is open to all men 
of good character who have attained the age of 18 years 
and who have sufficient education to enable them to do 
the work satisfactorily, tho prospective students should 
have had at least six months’ experience in some woods 
Operation. The student is required to work thru each 
operation in logging and milling, sealing and cruising. A 
certificate of the college is awarded those who successfully 
complete the prescribed course. 

Full information regarding this course may be obtained 

by writing the Georgia State College of Agriculture, 


Athens, Ga., requesting its special forest school announce- 
ment. There is no charge for tuition, and total expense 
of the year’s course, including board, lodging and the 
regulation military uniform worn, should not exceed $250 
and it may be kept below that figure. The Georgia State 
Forest School is the only professional forestry school in 
the South and the only one in the United States especially 
equipped to train men thoroly for southern conditions. 


MEMPHIS AN IMPORTANT HARDWOOD CENTER 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Aug. 13.—The Chamber of Com- 
merece will shortly issue, thru its publicity division, a 
booklet showing that Memphis is producing $30,000,000 
worth of hardwood lumber and forest products each year. 
Hardwood lumber itself, to the extent of 270,000,000 feet 
and valued at $11,000,000, is the leading item. The other 
principal products are: 

Furniture, $3,000,000; sawn and veneered box shooks, 
$2,500,000; slack cooperage, $700,000; tight cooperage, 
$2,461,000; sawn, sliced and built up veneers, $1,500,000; 
automobile wheel parts, $3,000,000; boat oars, made largely 
of ash, $700,000; spokes, $500,000; farm wagons, $500,000; 
tool and implement handles, $550,000; shuttle-blocks, 
$200,000; washboards and screen doors, $1,500,000; hard- 
wood flooring, $1,500,000; miscellaneous, including golf 
club shafts and heads and butcher’s blocks, $1,000,000. 

Memphis firms with mills outside of Memphis are pro- 
ducing annually 450,000,000 feet of southern hardwoods, 
valued at $18,000,000, while 230,000,000 feet, with a val- 
ue of approximately $10,000,000, are distributed by Mem- 
phis wholesalers and jobbers. Thus the hardwood lumber 
industry, with the woodworking enterprises of Memphis 
based directly thereon, is doing an annual business of 
$58,000,000. 


STEEL COMPANIES BUILD MANY HOUSES 


YOUNGSTOWN, Onto, Aug. 12.—One of the best in- 
formed men on the housing situation here estimates that 
there is a shortage of about 5,000 houses in Youngstown, 
Warren, Niles and Girard. A number of large building 
projects are under way or being considered, The Hawk- 
Palmer Co. has a large housing project under way for the 
Brier Hill Steel Co. The company furnishes 65 per- 
cent of the finances while the building concern puts up the 
balance and attends to the building and selling. The 
houses are to be sold to employees of the Brier Hill com- 
pany. The Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. is developing a 
large tract near its plant, on which it has already com- 
pleted about one hundred dwellings, and at least two hun- 
dred more will be built. The Carnegie Steel Co. has de- 
veloped a large building project in the town of MeDon- 
ald, opposite the village of Girard. That company has 
over one hundred dwellings completed, and is now receiv- 
ing bids for one hundred more for its employees, to be 
built near its plant. In Warren and Niles the industrial 
housing bureau of the Department of Labor has purchased 
land and expects to build possibly 150 houses which will 
be rented (not sold) to war workers. 

O. E. Hawk, president of the Hawk-Palmer Co., has 
been giving much personal attention lately to buying and 
shipping portable houses.to France and England for relief 
work. He has just placed an order for 150 of these houses, 
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GREAT CALIFORNIA PLANT STARTS 


SAN Francisco, CAu., Aug. 10.—The Weed Lumber Co., 
this city, has started up its great new sawmill, built to 
replace the two old mills that have been in operation at 
Weed, Cal., for many years. President E. H. Cox has just 
returned from Weed after inspecting the plant. 

The new plant has been under construction for a year. 
Standing on the side of an artificial pond, having a 
capacity of 8,000,000 feet of logs, is an imposing structure 
100 x 250 feet and five stories high. The lath mill covers 
an area of 50 x 124 feet and the storing shed 50 x 175 
feet. The sawmill is equipped with four bandsaws having 
automatic trimmers. The log carriages are operated by 
steam feeds. As the logs come into the mill they are 
‘-handled on all four decks by one crew. The saw-filing 
room, an apartment 75 x 100 feet on the third floor, is 
equipped with automatic saw-filing machines. The mill 
is the most modern on the Coast, being equipped with the 
latest appliances known. The main belt, extending from 
the engine to the shafting, is the largest in use west of 
the Mississippi River—78 inches wide and 296 feet long. 
Tn its construction 565 ox hides were used. 

The second floor of the mill is arranged as a spectators’ 
gallery, so that visitors can view the plant without being 
exposed to danger from the machinery on the main floor. 
The old mill will be kept in operation until the new plant 
has been thoroly tried out. 








BRINGS HOME NEED OF GRANARIES 


Butuer, Mo., Aug. 12.—How advertising in the home- 
town paper brought results to the enterprising manager 
of a retail lumber yard, who realized the need of gran- 
aries as the result of a bumper crop of wheat, is told 
in the following item in the Butler County Times of 
Butler, Mo.: 


A few weeks ago, when it was an assured fact that Bates 
County would have a bumper crop of wheat this year and that 
it would be very valuable, A. C, Coberly, manager of the local 
Logan-Moore Lumber Co., realized that many of the farmers 
were not prepared to take care of the unusual crop, so he 
ran an advertisement in the Times calling the attention of the 
wheat growers to the need of new granaries and of course 
explaining to them that his firm was ready to supply them 
already set up. As an evidence that the farmers read the 
advertisements ih the Times, even in busy seasons, Mr, Coberly 
informs us that since he ran the advertisement he has had 
two carpenters employed constantly making granaries. 


SAWING REVEALS CIVIL WAR MEMENTOES . 





NEw ORLEANS, LA., Aug. 12.—The far-reaching effects 
of war were demonstrated in a way, a few days ago, by 
the experience of one of the Louisiana cypress companies, 
which lost a saw because a Yankee gunboat, away back 
in the 760s, shelled a patch of woods along Bayou Manchac, 
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Oregon 


SPRUCE buyers 


Avail yourselves of our large complete 
stocks also large special-cutting capacity. 


Try our No. | Common Spruce Plank, Timbers and 
4.4; Shop Common also Box — all thicknesses; Clear 
Aeroplane Rejects (for Factory cut-up purposes); this 
Spruce grades fully 75% four-sides Clear balance not 
less than three-sides Clear. 


WIRE OR MAIL US YOUR OREGON SPRUCE 
schedules for reliable quick attention. 


BRIX-SAND LUMBER COMPANY 


Pittock Block, PORTLAND, OREGON 
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iin) PORTLAND, OREGON 


Lumbermens Building, 
Fir, Spruce, Western Hemlock, Red Cedar 
Shingles and Lumber 


It isn’t the price you pay that 
counts; it’s the results you get. 
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We want orders for 


Pacific Coast Sitka Spruce 


Merchantable Timbers and Plank 
Box Lumber 


Wire inquiries for prompt service. 


Sales representatives Two Exclusive 
Spruce Mills. 


SAARI - TULLY LUMBER CO. 


Portland, Oregon. 














J. AL. PATTISON LUMBER CO. , Inc. 


Native and Imported 


Hardwoods 


FOR 
Factory, Railway and Shipbuilding 
PORTLAND, ORE. 





824-25 Morgan Bldg., 
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Liberty Specials 


For Box Factories 


For i diate ship t we have the 
following dry stock: 


1,000,000’ 4/4x4-12” No. 3 & Btr, Idaho Fir & Larch 
500M’ 1x4-12” No. 4 Common Oregon White Pine 
500M’ 1x4-12” No. 3 Common Oregon White Pine 
200M’ 1x6 No. 1 Common British Columbia Hemlock 
500M’ 1x4-12” No. 1 & 2 Common Douglas Fir 
200M’ 5/4 No. 1 Box Oregon White Pine 

200M’ 6/4 No. 1 Box Oregon White Pine 

200M’ 5/4 No. 2 & 3 Common Oregon White Pine 
100M’ 6/4 No, 2 & 3 Common Oregon White Pine 





Wire or write our Chicago Office for prices. 


Liberty 


Lumber Co. 


Sales Office, 10 So. La Salle St., 
CHICAGO 


General Office, 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
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SOLD EXCLUSIVELY BY 


CARSTENS & EARLES, Inc. 


Established 1891 
PIONEER WHOLESALERS 


PACIFIC COAST 


LUMBER and SHINGLES 


Foreign and Domestic Shippers 
SEATTLE. 


We Mix to Suit Your Needs 


Pond if you are desirous of obtaining really Big Value Lumber K 
from the Pacific Coast we would suggest a trial order of our 
FIR Flooring, Drop Siding, Ceiling, 


Dimension and Lumber. 


HEMLOCK. Boards and Shiplap. 


CED Siding or “ RITE-GRADE” 
Shingles. 
Our MATCHLESS BRAND CLEARS make lasting friends. 
Tell us your needs today. 














John D. Collins Wits... 
SEATTLE, Lumber Co. iu 
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Atlas Lumber Company 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Manufacturers 


Fir Lumber, Red Cedar Siding 


— and — 


Red Cedar Shingles 














probably as a hint to Confederate sharpshooters to ‘‘ move 
on.’’ That particular patch of woods is being logged just 
now by the St. Bernard Cypress Co., operating a plant 
at Arabi. The other day, when one of the logs was placed 
in the carriage and whirled up to the saw, something not 
on the program occurred. The saw struck an obstruction 
and got considerably the worst of the argument. Investi- 
gation revealed a canister shot imbedded in the log. A 
second canister-laden log has since been discovered by 
the mill crew and in a third log was found an unex- 
ploded shell, which now decorates the desk of one of the 
company’s officials. A section of the first log, containing 
the canister which won the debate with the saw, has been 
placed on exhibition in the offices of the Southern Cypress 
Manufacturers’ Association. 


WANTS LUMBER PUT IN ESSENTIAL CLASS 


Banoor, Me., Aug. 12.—An important meeting for the 
purpose of taking steps to secure the classification of the 
Maine lumber industry as an essential war industry was 
held by the Eastern Maine Lumbermen’s Association in 
the assembly hall of the Bangor Chamber of Commerce on 
Friday of last week. It was felt that the taking over 
of the recruiting of unskilled labor by the Government 
with the intention of diverting labor from industries not 
classed as essential to those designated as essential war 
industries, and the fact that the lumber industry does not 
at present enjoy the latter designation, rendered it neces- 
sary that the association take immediate action to protect 
the interests of its members, The opinion was freely ex- 
pressed that in view of the great part the lumber indus- 
try is playing in the Government’s war preparations the 
failure officially to classify lumber as an essential indus- 
try must have been an oversight on the part of the Gov- 
ernment. It was felt that when the attention of the 
Washington authorities is called definitely to the matter 
favorable action will be taken. 

A committee was appointed to interview C. 8. Hich- 
born, who is in charge of the United States Employment 
Service in Maine, to see what can be done to have the 
lumber industry placed in the essential class. This com- 
mittee consists of W. J. Lanigan, manager of the spruce 
department of the Hollingsworth & Whitney Lumber Co., 
Waterville; Henry Barker, of the Barker Lumber Co., 
Milford, and E. M. Hamlin, of the American Thread Co., 
Milo. 

Wages in the Maine woods this fall will be higher than 
ever before—#60 to $65 a month—which is practically 
double the wages ruling three years ago. Even at that the 
men change so rapidly that to keep a crew of 100 men at 
work it is necessary to hire about 400 men during the sea- 
son. The lumbermen hope that the United States Employ- 
ment Service will be able to prevent some of this wasteful 
turnover. 


ORDERS GIVEN EMERGENCY BUREAUS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 13.—The North Carolina Pine 
Emergency Bureau this week received orders for upward 
of 15,000,000 feet of lumber for various Government con- 
struction projects. 

Last week the Georgia-Florida Bureau received orders 
for more than 7,000,000, in addition to some placed locally 
with their mills. 

Orders received by the Southern Pine Bureau have not 
been large during the last couple of weeks, but the mills 
are still sawing on old orders aggregating a large footage. 

The Northern Hardwood Emergency Bureau has re- 
ceived some nice orders recently. 

The Alabama-Mississippi Bureau also continues to re- 
ceive orders for considerable quantities of lumber. 

Robert B. Allen, secretary of the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association, who will be relieved here this week in 
charge of the association’s Washington office by Dwight 
H. Davis, of Chicago, declares that the west Coast mills 
are receiving Government orders on the average of 1,000,- 
000 feet a day. This is called ‘‘light’’ by Mr. Allen. 


CONSTRUCTION OF MEMPHIS TERMINALS ASSURED 


MEMPHIS, TENN, Aug. 13.—It is announced that the 
capital issues commission at Washington has passed favor- 
ably on the $500,000 bond issue, the proceeds of which 
are to be used at Memphis for the construction of adequate 
river and rail facilities designed to put Memphis directly 
in line for sharing in the proposed rehabilitation of water 
transportation on the Mississippi and its tributaries. 
The bonds have already been sold to a New York bond 
house, and will be delivered as soon as the necessary de- 
tails can be completed. As soon as the site has been se- 
lected, contract will be let for the construction of these 
terminals. Several sites are under consideration. The 
committees in charge are asking the assistance of Major 
Smith, of the United Engineer Corps, who had charge 
of the construction of the river terminals at St. Louis. 
It is expected that work on the terminals will begin 
shortly. 


COLLEGE LAUNCHES SILO BUILDING CAMPAIGN 


NEw ORLEANS, La., Aug. 12.—The engineering de- 
partment of the Mississippi Agricultural & Mechanical 
College is launching an educational campaign to encour- 
age the building of silos by Mississippi farmers. Says 
Director Scoates, of the college staff, in discussing the 
movement : 


Because we have long pasture seasons is only one more 
reason why Mississippi farmers are realizing the economy 
of using silos, for with only a short period where green feed 
needs to be supplied artificially it is comparatively cheap to 
meet this need and all the more important that the cattle be 
well fed. A man builds a corn crib to protect his corn, but 
many times does not think about the largest amount of feed 
that is lost in the green stalks. Any farmer with as many 
as twelve cattle could profitably and easily build a silo with 
home help. Blue prints on two ged of silos, that have been 
found best adapted to Mississippi conditions, show how to 
build the inside forms of material that can usually be found 
around the farm. Bills of material for any size silo will be 
supplied with blue prints showing all details of construction 
upon application to Agricultural Engineer, Mississippi Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College. 














RETAILERS GET TOGETHER AT BANQUET 


Local Merchants Are Guests of Lumbermen—Com. 
munity Spirit Prevails—Trade Topics Are Discussed 





TAYLORVILLE, Inu., Aug. 12.—In order to promote good 
fellowship and the ‘‘get together’’ spirit, as well as to 
discuss subjects affecting the retail lumber business, local 
lumber dealers recently gave a complimentary banquet at 
the Antlers Hotel to the Central Illinois Lumbermen’s 
Club, which was a great success and will do much to pro- 
mote unity among the lumbermen of this section. The 
banquet was well attended, retailers from twenty-five or 
thirty of the surrounding towns being present. In addi- 
tion to the lumber retailers a complimentary invitation 
was extended to the local retail merchants’ association, 
which was accepted by about fifty-five members of that 
organization. Robert Carlin, of the Carlin-Jones Lumber 
Co., was active in promoting the banquet and much of the 
credit for its success is due to him. 

After the splendid menu, in which fried spring chicken 
formed the ‘‘ piece de resistance,’’ with suitable accesso- 
ries, the guests listened to an address of welcome by 
Mayor W. 8. Scott. Joseph W. Paddock, vice president 
of the Paddock-Houghton Lumber Co., of Pana, spoke 
on ‘‘ Wholesale Lumber Conditions’’; H. M. Hallock, vice 
president ot the Chicago & Illinois Midland Railway Co., 
Taylorville, on ‘‘Our Railroads,’’ while ‘‘Credits’’ were 
discussed by G. J. Parke, of V. H. Parke & Son, Decatur, 
Il, A stirring patriotic address was delivered by Hon. 
J. C. McBride, of Taylorville. Songs by a quartet and 
instrumental music by an orchestra rounded out the very 
enjoyable and profitable program. The toastmasters were 
R. C. Jones and Harry Osborne. 

Events of this kind are in keeping with the spirit of co- 
operation and the unity which should prevail among the 
retailers of any given section, as they promote acquaint- 
anceship and mutual understanding, while the discussion 
of the various problems that confront all alike is most 
helpful. The lumber retailers of Taylorville by inviting 
the other retail merchants of the town to participate 
showed the true community spirit. 


OFFICIAL PERSONNEL CHANGES IN TWO CONCERNS 

Str. Louis, Mo., Aug. 12.—G. P. Shehan, formerly sales 
manager of the southern pine department of Berthold & 
Jennings Lumber Co., and more recently a member of 
D., L. Dickinson Co., Detroit, is to return to St. Louis Sept. 
1, and will become associated with Max I. Mosher, for- 
merly of Mosher & Shields, in the southern pine commis- 
sion business. The firm will be known as Mosher & She- 
han, with offices in the Wright Building. 

F. J. Shields, who was a member of Mosher & Shields, 
has taken W. G. Funck as a partner, the firm name being 
F. J. Shields & Co., with offices in the Wright Building. 
Mr. Funck is a St. Louisan, and son of George W. Funck, 
of the Funck Lumber Co., and has had a wide experience 
in the lumber business as a salesman and efficiency ex- 
pert, and is well and favorably known. 


NEW LOUISIANA COMPANY ORGANIZED 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Aug. 12.—Word has been received here 
of the organization of a new company to be known as the 
Louisiana Lumber & Tie Co., with headquarters at Shreve- 
port, La., to handle the output of the Doyline (La.) mill, 
as well as the stock of two or three other reliable mills 
in and around Shreveport. J. G. Willis is president, and 
K. M. Gaiennie, for some time sales manager of the Oil 
States Lumber Co., at Shreveport, secretary and treasurer. 
G. N. Brown is the other incorporator. 


WIND STORM LEVELS KENTUCKY TIMBER 


Wuitrssure, Ky., Aug. 13.—High winds in nearly 
every section of the hardwood ficld of eastern Kentucky 
on Aug. 7 caused heavy damage to timber, sections of 
the mountains being swept almost entirely bare. One 
section in the Cumberland Mountains containing nearly a 
hundred acres of splendid poplar, oak, beech, bireh, gum 
ete. was uprooted, broken off and almost leveled to the 
ground. Many of the tall trees were rent to kindling 
almost in an instant by the severe winds, the severest per- 
haps in the history of Kentucky. There was more or less 
damage in other sections of the State. 


WOMAN MADE OFFICIAL OF LUMBER CONCERN 


BALtrmMorE, Mp., Aug. 12.—It would be hard to find a 
more striking or successful example of the invasion by 
women of what is generally called man’s sphere than one 
furnished by staid old Baltimore, where the southern view, 
that women should not be saddled with the drudgery of 
every-day work still obtains to a large extent. The serv- 
ices of a most capable representative of the fair sex, 
who long ago chose the lumber trade as her field of en- 
deavor have just received their well-merited reward in 
the election of M. C. Skinner as secretary-treasurer of 
Thomas J. Shyrock & Co. (Inc.), wholesale lumber dealers. 
The unobtrusive initial M stands for Mary, and the per- 
son honored by the election is Miss Mary ©. Skinner, who 
is known to many members of the trade and has been con- 
nected with the firm and its successor, the corporation, 
for a long time. The late Gen. Thomas J. Shyrock, 
president of the company, had a high appreciation of Miss 
Skinner’s capacity and did not hesitate to intrust her 
with the most responsible duties. She is thoroly familiar 
with the details of the business and is held in high esteem. 


AN INTERESTING BULLETIN ON TWIST DRILLS 


The engineering experiment station of the University 
‘of Illinois, Urbana, Tll., has published Bulletin 103, ‘‘ An 
Investigation of Twist Drills,’’? which is well worth the 
60 cents it costs, to any user of drills. It is an investiga- 
\tion of all the characteristics of drills, including ma- 
terials, cutting edges, grinding etc. 
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MEETING FORESHADOWS PERMANENT LABOR HARMONY 


PoRTLAND, OrE., Aug. 10.—Fifteen hundred delegates 
representing the eleven districts of the Loyal Legion of 
Loggers and Lumbermen assembled in the public audi- 
torium here Tuesday and passed resolutions which it is 
believed will be the means of averting any further trouble 
between the employers and employees in the lumber in- 
dustry during the war. And it may be the means of 
bringing about more favorable relations in the future 
after the big conflict in Europe is over. 

A few weeks ago there was held in Portland a meeting 
of the Lumbermen’s Protective Association, when the 
same question before the meeting of the L. L. L. L. dele- 
gates today was discussed, and it resulted in the adoption 
of an agreement which was placed before the L. L. L. L. 
for acceptance. In substance the agreement bears on the 
hours of labor and compensation, and it was accepted 
by the L. L. L. L. delegates in its important features. 
The 1,500 delegates represented a total membership of 
85,000. 

The Lumbermen’s Protective Association, or in other 
words the operators, had adopted the following plan: 

For the open shop—the right of any man or woman to work 
when capable or needed. 

For the basic 8-hour day, both now and after the war, in 
the interest of industrial peace. 

For a conference committee of employees of each plant, to 
be selected by the employees, for conference with their em- 
ployers on local questions. 

ior a general committee of employees and employers, to be 
selected as Col. Brice P. Disque may designate, to act on all 
general questions. 

The resolutions constituting the agreement to which 
the workingmen subscribed were as follows: 

1. We agree to article No. 2 in bulletin No. 63, relative to 


the basic 8-hour day and the perpetuation of same both now 
and after the war. 

2. We request a maximum and minimum scale of wages. 

3. Every man working in the camps or mills, we believe, 
should become a member of the Loyal Legion. 

4. We request Colonel Disque to act as sole arbitrator and 
agree to abide by his decision on all labor shame that may 
arise while he is occupying his present position. 

5. WHEREAS, The Loyal Legion of Loggers and Lumbermen 
is one of the most patriotic labor organizations in the world, 


e it 

Resolved, That we, as members, pledge ourselves to our 
utmost to assist the Government in winning the war and 
crushing the kaiser, and be it 

6. Resolved, That a vote of thanks be tendered to the Rev. 
Dr. Boyd for his opportune remarks; also to Colonel Disque 
and his co-workers and to the city of Portland for the courteous 
reception extended to us. 


Col. Brice P. Disque, commanding the spruce produc- 
tion division of the United States Signal Corps, was the 
principal figure at this meeting as he was at the recent 
meeting of the Lumbermen’s Protective Association, for 


he desires complete harmony between employer and em- 
ployees that production may be systematized and speeded 
to the fullest capacity, and with everybody satisfied. 


The plan of organization includes local, district and . 


general conferences at which employers and employees 
will be equally represented. The worker delegates to 
the eight district conferences west of the coast division 
have been selected and are as follows: 


District No. 1_ (Coos Bay)—J. BE. Riordan, North Bend, 
Ore., chairman ; George Young, Wendling, Ore. ; Henry Beard, 
Mills City, Ore. 

District No. 2 (Tillamook)—Charles Nelson, Black Rock, 
Ore., chairman; W. H. Kent, Mohler, Ore. ; L. B. Hanley, 
Wheeler, Ore. 

District No. 3 (Columbia River)—T. Hudson, Portland, 
chairman ; S. R. Moon, Knappa, Ore. ; H. Kirbyson, Raymond, 


ash, 
District No, 4 (Willapa Harbor)—J. L. Hudson, McCormick, 
Wash., chairman; R. L. Strollard, Raymond, Wash.; H. C. 
Harrison, Onalaska, Wash. 

District No. 5 (Gray’s Harbor)—H. M. Bevis, White, Wash., 
chairman; Jack Collier, Aberdeen, Wash.; C. F. Richardson, 
Aberdeen, Wash. 

District No. 6 (South Sound)—J. H. Dobson, Shelton, 
Wash., chairman; C, BE. Ardery, Union Mills, Wash.; P. Par- 
sons, Tacoma, Wash, 

District No. 7 (Central Sound)—R. O’Brien, Port Angeles, 
Wash., chairman; R. A. Carter, Seattle, Wash.; A. D. Chis- 
holm, Snoqualmie, Wash. 

District No. 8 (North Sound)—W. T. Linahan, Hverett, 
Wash., chairman; C. W. Davis, Clear Lake, Wash.; Charles 
Knibbs, Bellingham, Wash. 


Colonel Disque informed the gathering that President 
Wilson had determined to use such amounts as may be 


needed from a special fund appropriated by Congress 
to carry on the work of the legion. 





NEBRASKANS NEGLECT INSURANCE ‘‘SNAP’’ 


OmaAHA, Nes., Aug. 12.—The Nebraska Lumberman’s 
Mutual Insurance Association has increased its amount 
of insurance in force since the first of the year by $269,- 
000. The mutual now has upon its books policies to the 
amount of $2,160,600. Since Jan. 1 the company has 
paid losses, amounting to $5,685.15, to seven separate 
companies sustaining losses. 

The officials of the mutual complain that many of the 
dealers have not increased their insurance in proportion 
to the increased value of their stocks, and under present 
conditions find themselves underinsured. Insurance is so 
cheap, they point out to the dealers, that no one can 
afford to carry any large proportion of the risk him- 
self. The Nebraska lumber dealers then are being 
urged to compare their insurance with the present value 
of their stock and buildings and take out additional 
insurance enough to keep well covered. 





LATE NEWS OF THE AMERICAN HARDWOOD INDUSTRY 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Aug. 18.—There is little change in hardwood market condi- 
tions beyond the fact that the volume of business is slowly 
but surely expanding. Efforts of the authorities at Washing- 
ton to induce distributers and consumers of raw materials to 
stock up while transportation facilities are available are 
bearing fruit so far as the hardwood lumber industry is 
concerned. The volume of transactions during July was 
reasonably large. That for August promises to be substan- 
tially heavier. Prices are well maintained on everything on 
the list. Oak and gum are the leaders in point of both 
strength and activity, as well as in volume of business. Ash 
is a steady seller and a considerable business is being done. 
Cottonwood is also in good demand, including box boards. 
There is a fair call for cypress while sales of hickory are 
large, especially in billets and dimension stock. 

Practically perfect weather continues for getting out logs 
and for hauling these to the river banks and to the rights of 
way of the railroads in this territory. The supply of labor 
is large enough to make good progress possible, and far more 
timber is coming out now than at any other time this year. 
The Valley Log Loading Co. announces that, owing to the 
better car and labor supply and owing to the rapidity with 
which logs are being offered for loading, it has put on two 
additional loading machines, one in the Sunflower and the 
other in the Vicksburg district, on the Yazoo & Mississippi 
Valley line of the Illinois Central. 

The Anderson-Tully Co. has placed its band mill in North 
Memphis on double shift and it has likewise resumed operation 
at its three-ply or built-up veneer plant. It is operating its 
big band mill at Vicksburg, Miss., on double shift but finds it 
impossible, despite the enormous demand for wooden con- 
tainers, to secure enough labor to operate its box’ manufactur- 
ing plants on more than single shift. 

Other box manufacturers report considerable difficulty in 
securing all the labor desired and the majority of them, 
indeed practically all of them, are sharply behind on their 
orders. Manufacturers of slack and tight cooperage stock 
say that they have been able recently to increase their output 
of bolts and other rough material approximately 25 to 30 per- 
cent as a result of the more abundant supply of labor and 
that they are operating on as full time as they possibly can 
because they realize that, when present farm labor returns 
to the farms, there is going to be a greater shortage of help 
than at any other time since the war began. Every mill in 
the valley territory producing heading and stave bolts or 
other rough material is operating on practically full time as 
compared with from 60 to 80 percent thirty to sixty days ago. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Aug. 15.—Labor conditions with local concerns operating 
southern mills are the best they have been in some time. The 
crops having been made, it is expected that this situation will 
Temain the same until the cotton picking season, when again 
the labor supply will become acute. Most mills are getting 
out quantities of logs and placing them in their mill yards 
for use, As a whole the market is in a satisfactory condition ; 
orders are plentiful and prices are satisfactory. All hard- 
Woods are in active demand and prices are strong. 

The Louisville Hardwood Club has made Will Day, of the 
Highland Park plant of the Wood Mosaic Co., lumber director 

of the Louisville War Industries Board, acting upon the sug- 
8estion of the Louisville Board of Trade. The committee of 
which Mr. Day is director will list the natural resources of 

ville and community. 
Louisville plant of the North Vernon Lumber Co., of 
North Vernon, Ind., is installing a planing mill, adding a 
_ouble surfacer, resaw, ripsaw and cut-offs, in addition to 
‘Ne regular mill equipment. The new machinery is being 


added largely for the purpose of manufacturing crating and 
taking care of local trade. The improvements will be com- 
pleted about Sept. 1. Both of the company’s mills are in 
operation and Manager Platter believes that with a half mil- 
lion feet of logs in the yard and another half million on 
switch he will be able to operate his plant until the first of 
the year. The company has opened a new tract near Paris, 
Tenn., from which it expects to cut about a million feet of logs, 
and in addition will obtain logs from 2,000 acres of stumpage 
near Dyersburg, Tenn. ‘The North Vernon Lumber Co. 
recently secured a one-third interest in the Mound City Veneer 
Mills, at Mound City, Il. 

The Wood Mosaic Co., of New Albany, Ind., gave an outing 
Aug. 10 at Glenwood Park for all of the employees of the 
New Albany and Highland Park plants and offices. A big field 
day was arranged, ball games, relay races and other races, 
swimming and boating, dancing and refreshments making up 
the program of the day. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Aug. 12.—A seasonal lull has struck the hardwood trade of 
this territory but this is believed to be only temporary. Up- 
town mills in Evansville continue to run on fairly good time, 
while the river mills are still closed down. Logs are coming 
in better than they were a few weeks ago and their price is 
reported exceptionally high. Demand for the best grades of 
hardwood lumber continues strong and prices hold firm. 

The Ford Lumber Co., of Princeton, Ind.; the Ruby Lumber 
Co., of Madisonville, Ky., and the Summers & Mauck Lumber 
Co., of Owensville, Ind., are among the new members of the 
Evansville subdivision of the Cincinnati section for distribu- 
tion of war contracts. 

M. W. Foster, of McFerson & Foster, box manufacturers of 
Evansville, reports that the firm is rushed with business and 
that it is handling many large war orders for the Government. 

The slack barrel manufacturers of Bvansville and south- 
western Indiana are running their plants on an average of 
only two or three days a week. Tight barrel cooperage manu- 
facturers report that their business has been greatly reduced 
since the passage of the State-wide prohibition law in Indiana. 
Veneer manufacturers say that business is very good and that 
most of the plants are being operated on full time. 


ALEXANDRIA, LA. 


Aug. 12.—Inquiries were light last week but those that 
do come in seem to be of real value and result in actual orders. 
Fewer feelers are being sent out than was the case two or 
three months ago. The mills are all running steadily and the 
labor situation seems to give less trouble than it has for some 
time. Otherwise conditions are about the same as they were 
last week. 

The Ferd Brenner Lumber Co. expects to have its new 
mill at Shreveport in operation about the 15th of this month 
and is already having logs hauled to the plant. 

W. E. Hyde, of the Hyde Lumber Co., South Bend, was a 
visitor in Alexandria this week. 


MARINETTE, WIS. 


Aug. 12—Dealers in cedar shingles report a slump in the 
market of late, owing to building conditions hereabouts being 
quiet. ‘ 

The Michigan Hoop & Stave Mill, of this city, resumed oper- 
ations last Monday after being idle a year. The company has 
been reorganized and a successful future is assured. 

Building operations in Peshtigo are booming. A part of the 
city which was recently burned is being rebuilt, and in addi- 
tion a large sulphite mill is under construction. The total 
cost of building under way is $215,000. 
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The Honor Mark 


Great Industry 


Among the hundreds of 
brands of shingles what is 
there to tie to? What real 
standard is there? What 
selling helps? What pro- 
tection for you and your 
customers? With 


‘Rite-Grade 


Inspected” 


incorporated in the label 
of any brand you know 
before the shingle arrives 
what the quality will be. 


Your customer will know 
what the quality is when 
he sees them in your yard. 


RITE-GRADE mills ad- 
vertise their products, 
maintain a real interest in 
them, not merely until 
they are nailed on the roof 
but for generations to 
come, through care in 
manufacture, careful 
erading and inspection. ) 


Write, 


Shingle Branch, 


West Coast Lumbermen’s 


Association 
Seattle, Wash. for full descriptive matter. 
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alifornia White Pine 
alifornia Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET 


Room 716 Railway Exchange 
Tel. Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILL. 




















merican Trading 
244 California St. C omp any 
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4 SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


offers buyers East of Chicago better Service 
when their inquiries are addressed to our 


New York Office: — 25 Broad Street 
We can supply you with anything in 


alifornia White : 
hee ana Sugar P Ine 


| Redwood — Fir — Spruce 
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Sugar and White Pine 


In Factory Grades and Clears. 


White Pine Tank Bottom Plank 


For Oil and Water. 


R e dw oo Tank Stave Stock 


and Finish. 
GET OUR PRICES. 


Eastern 
shiomente! Frank P.Doe Lumber Co. 
Specialty. | No. 16 California St., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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We specialize in—and 
are manufacturers of 


Ax Split Posts =a Round Posts 


Western Red Cedar 


We have large stocks and Ship on all Roads. 





Columbia Bidg., 


EL T. Chapin Co., SPOKANE, WASH. 














The 
Polleys Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Western White Pine 
Dry Selects 


General Offices and Mills: MISSOULA, MONT. 
N. P. and Milwaukee Shipments. 
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The American Lumberman’s Seventy-two pases of tables, 


showing the contents of any 
Vest Pocket Ready Reckoner number of pieces of dimen- 

sion lumber from 1x8-10 to 
12220-40, including also table of freights, weights of lumber, 
shingles, lath, doors, sash, blinds, styles of siding and the differ. 
ent log scales. Twenty-five cents, postpaid, five copies $1. 








\ American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago | 





THE WEEK’S NEWS FROM AMERICA’S LUMBER CENTERS 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Aug. 10.—While the fir mills are running at full capacity 
on Government business and are enjoying a brisk local trade, 
it is not wide of the mark to say that for the moment there 
is no eastern demand, The reason is not far to seek. Ex- 
cessively hot weather along the eastern continental slope has 
had its effect for the time being; and coupled with that tem- 
porary and vanishing factor is the progress of the harvest 
in the same territory, with its certain and almost complete 
withdrawal of labor from other pursuits. Just now the big 
cities are not buying and the country districts have laid off 
building operations. Fall buying is in immediate prospect 
and gives a healthy undertone to a market that otherwise 
might be decidedly bearish. 

An optimistic note is sounded in a bulletin issued by the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, touching commercial 
business. Favorable weather and labor supply have enabled 
the fir mills of the Pacific Northwest to speed up operations, 
with the result that the cut last week was 79,012,793 feet, 
or only 1.16 percent below normal. The output has enabled 
the manufacturers to replenish some depleted stocks. Ship- 
ments were 68,910,558 feet, or 10,192,235 feet less than pro 
duction; but even at this rate it will take the mills many 
weeks to accumulate a normal volume of stocks. As to 
rail shipments, the total for the week was 1,874 cars, leaving 
7.793 cars of unshipped business on the books placing the 
mills in better condition than at any other time in more than 
two years. Fir is moving for the cantonment at Rockford, 
I1., and the mills are preparing for additional cantonment 
orders, expected before the middle of August. There is a 
hint of substantial Government orders for refrigerator stock ; 
also of orders for ties and structural matertal for the rail- 
roads, and heavy additional quantities of fir for wood ship 
yards Kast and West. Local orders for the week totalled 
8,251,946 feet, Shipments to California were 3,373,567 feet, 
against a total of 7,575,574 feet domestic cargo orders. 

Transportation requirements for lumber figured to an ap- 
preciable extent in a business tulk delivered yesterday by 
L. (. Gilman, district director United States Railroad Admin 
istration, with headquarters in this city. The occasion was 
a “welcome-home” luncheon given in honor of Mr. Gilman 
by 400 members of the members’ council of the local cham 
ber of commerce, “Munitions before millinery’ was the 
key-note sounded by the director. “We have abolished com- 
petition,” he said. “It no longer makes any difference which 
line gets the traffic, so we send it the most economic and 
efficient way. Spruce and fir for war purposes are moving 
in solid trains from ocean to ocean without the necessity of 
switching. Our purpose is not to encourage travel for pleas 
ure but to make it as comfortable as possible for those who 
must travel. We have moved 3,000,000 troops, and it is 
important to do this for the boys who are going to fight your 
battles. If we can’t move both pleasure travel and the sol- 
diers we'll move the soldiers. At the present time we are able 
to serve both the Government and commerce,” 

A number of Washington lumber manufacturers and whole- 
sealers have been denied cars for loading, thru orders received 
from A. W. Trenholme, chairman of the operating committee 
in the Minnesota Transfer zone. The action is taken as a 
method of penalizing shippers for holding loaded cars for 
ten days or more. Trenholme suggests to western officials 
that cars for loading to any point be denied Washington lum- 
bermen who have loaded cars in Minnesota Transfer, The 
Seattle district car committee yesterday suggested to Mr. 
Trenholme that he prohibit diversions, thereby blocking the 
practice of selling lumber and shingles in transit. 

R. M. Calkins, vice president of the Milwaukee, in charge 
of traffic at Chicago, has resigned, He is heavily interested 
in the Patterson-MacDonald Shipbuilding Co, and will come 
to Seattle next week. 

Robert B. Allen, secretary of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association, will return next week after an absence of several 
months in Washington, D. C. The affairs of the Washington 
office are now in the hands of Dwight H. Davis. R. D. Brown, 
assistant secretary of the West Coast association, is back 
on the job after a two weeks’ siege with the mumps. 

J. H. Foresman, treasurer of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., 
Kansas City, and J. EK. Marrs, of Oklahoma City, Okla., man- 
ager of the Long-Bell Lumber Co,’s extensive system of line 
yards, spent a few days in Seattle this week looking into the 
lumber and shingle market situation and meeting manu- 
facturers and wholesalers, They came to the Puget Sound 
country by way of California and left Thursday for the East 
by the way of Portland, Ore., expecting to meet there R. A, 
Long, president of the company, who has been inspecting the 
new plant of the Weed Lumber Co,, at Weed, Cal., in which he 
and his associates are heavily interested. 

Wood Beale, of J. D. Lacey & Co., Chicago, timber land 
operators, has been spending a few days at the Seattle office 
in consultation with C, A. Lyford, western manager, 

A, I. Dunn, president of the Dunn Lumber Co., Seattle, 
attributes the current light demand from retail yards for 
lumber and shingles to the fact that the usual fall buying 
was anticipated to a great extent by many retail dealers in 
the middle West early in June, when they placed large orders 
before the advance in freight rates the latter part of that 
month, This necessarily will reduce the fall buying for yard 
purposes, Mr. Dunn reports the shingle market as in par- 
ticularly slow condition the last week. 

Russell Horton, son of LL. G. Horton, of the Northwest 
Lumber Co., Seattle, who has been training in an aviation 
camp at Memphis, Tenn., and who recently visited his home 
in Seattle, has just received a commission as lieutenant in the 
aviation corps and is now at Kelly Field in Texas, 

A meeting of manufacturers particularly interested in 
making cedar siding was held Friday at the call of the chair 
man of the committee on grades of the West Coast associa- 
tion, S. LL. Johnson, of Seattle. The meeting decided to 
recommend a change in the grading rules for red cedar siding 
and instead of having three grades, as heretofore, there will 
be but two grades, A and No. 1, Stock not going into a lower 
grade will be sold in the local market. A subcommittee will 
work out the details of the change in the grading rules and 
they will be submitted to the association at its monthly 
meeting. 


EVERETT, WASH. 


Aug. 10.—-A falling off in demand for red cedar shingles 
has, report Everett manufacturers, dropped prices to a point 
below production cost, consequently the outlook, present and 
prospective, is not cheering to producers. Thruout the mid 
dle States, where Everett shingle makers expected to place 
their chief output, poor crop conditions act as a decided 
damper by eliminating, it is feared, much of the damaged 
territory from the sales field. The slump in prices is espe- 
cially noticeable in stars, which can not be manufactured at 


present market quotations. There is just now no surplus of 
shingles in local mills, for there have been plenty of cars to 
handle shipments. Some producers are hopeful that a rea- 
sonable amount of fall business will be placed, while other 
manufacturers think there will be practically no business 
later in the season. The labor situation, as affecting the 
shingle industry, daily grows more difficult with respect to 
the ability of employers to keep crews together. 

The Canyon Lumber Co. reports receiving some Government 
business for shipment to the United States cantonment at 
Rockford, Ill. It is understood that 23,000,000 feet will be 
distributed among the mills, and the first is being placed this 
week, On such shipments, reports the Canyon office, no 
underweights are received by shippers, which is a consider 
able item, especially at this season, when most of the stock 
is dry. However, the Canyon Lumber Co. says it is satisfied 
with the arrangement, 

A centralization of freight movement in Everett has been 
effected by Director McAdoo, and the plan today is effective 
by which the Great Northern is the freight handler here, 

Where freight has been hauled over the Northern Pacific 
and Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul lines, henceforth this 
tonnage will be diverted to the Great Northern road.  Yes- 
terday 100 Northern Pacific freight cars were handled in the 
Kverett yard of the Great Northern. It is understood that the 
diversion of tonnage has not as yet been agreed upon in the 
instance of the St. Paul road, but it is expected to be ordered 
within a short time. 

The centralization of freight in the Everett yard of the 
Great Northern will, it is said, bring about the employment 
of more train hands. The exclusive handling of all freight 
here by the Great Northern will mean the closing of Northern 
Pacific and Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul freight headquar- 
ters in Everett. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


Aug. 10.—-The Amiens, the tenth wood ship launched from 
the Foundation Co, yards in Tacoma, where a fleet of wooden 
vessels is being built for the French Government, was given 
to the water tonight at 7:30. The vessel’s sponsor was 
Miss Katherine Calhoun, daughter of Scott C, Calhoun, of 
Seattle. Mayor A. EK. Todd, of Victoria, B. C., and several 
prominent citizens of the British Columbia city attended the 
launching. Like the remainder of the fleet, the Amiens has 
auxiliary power and is built for the cargo trade. About 
1,600,000 feet of lumber entered into its construction. The 
Reims, the fifth vessel of the fleet launched here, was given 
its second tryout on‘the bay today and will soon be ready 
to turn over to the French Government. 

Asking the withdrawal of Col. Brice P. Disque as head of 
the airplane production work in the Northwest, resolutions 
were adopted Wednesday night by the Tacoma Central Labor 
Council, uniting with the Seattle labor organizations. That 
Colonel Disque has sought to prevent the organization of 
Jumber workers under any other union than that of the Loyal 
Legion of Loggers and Lumbermen is the chief charge. An 
nouncement was made that the State Federation of Labor 
has also taken the matter up. 

The Pacific States Lumber Co. and Mineral Lake Lumber 
Co., allied companies, Tacoma Building, are both making a 
good record on Government business and are getting out large 
quantities of lumber, and doing what commercial business 
spare output will permit. 

Houses for 1,211 families have been built in Tacoma since 
Jan. 1, according to the report of the city building inspector's 
office, Included in these were nine apartment houses that 
will accommodate 92 families There were 452 old houses 
rebuilt to make them habitable and 515 new bungalows 
erected. The bulk of all this work was frame, requiring lum- 
ber for its construction. A large number of other houses are 
under way and the local and semi-local demand for building 
lumber, sash, doors and shingles continues brisk, mostly at 
Government prices the mills say. 

The Tacoma Railway & Power Co., operating suburban lines 
out of Tacoma as well as city lines, this week filed with the 
State public service commission notice of an increased rate 
for hauling logs, to be effective Aug. 12, that will run from 
200 to 400 percent and bring the freight cost on logs on 
its electric lines to as high as $4 in instances. The company 
had previously increased rates effective July 1, establishing a 
minimum of $10 a car for 5-car trains, or $17 a car for less 
than that number. The company does considerable hauling 
for inland mills in the suburbs. 

The Miles L. Tower sawmill at Morton on the Tacoma 
Kastern is being moved to a site southwest of the town and 
will be enlarged and cut what is known as the H. W. Urpu 
hart timber tract of 4,000,000 feet. The mill is being en 
larged to about 25,000 feet capacity and will be running in 
September. The J. H. Richards mill at Morton is also to be 
rebuilt by J. M. Bell, of that place, according to Morton 
millmen, who were here this week. 

The June report of the collector of customs of this district, 
comprising all Puget Sound ports and Grays Harbor, issued 
this week, shows that 9,696,000 feet of lumber was shipped 
foreign during the month, less than a third to a fifth of the 
normal before-the-war cargo trade of the district. Total for- 
eign exports from the district for June were in value $18, 
538,251, the report shows, and imports $28,083,914. 

A. C, Young, of the A, C. Young Lumber Co., manufacturer 
and wholesaler, says the red cedar ‘shingle market seems to 
have reached bottom, that prices are firm on the present mill 
basis and that he looks for advances. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


Aug. 10.—-The Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills this week 
announced details of its projected box factory in this city, 
one unit of the wood manufacturing plant that will rise on the 
tidelands on which streets were vacated by the city council 
to make the plant possible. The factory will occupy a building 
124x280 feet in area, one story high, and work on it will start 
next week, The most modern machinery obtainable will be 
installed and the whole of it will be run by electricity to be 
supplied at the rate of 500 horsepower a day. Work on the 
structure will be rushed in the hope of finishing it within 
two months. When completed the factory will use 80,000 
feet of lumber a day. Eventually the company will build a 
sash and door plant on the same tidelands plot, also an 
immense warehouse. The sash and door factory will be twice 
as large as that now operated by this concern in this city. 

Fully 130 soldiers are working for the Bloedel Donovan 
Lumber Mills in this city and 55 others are working in its 
camps, making a total of about 185. Of this number 126 
arrived in Bellingham this week and are now working at the 
company’s Larson plant, which is cutting spruce logs for the 
Siems, Cary-H. S. Kerbaugh Corporation, builder of the 
Government spruce mill on Olympic Peninsula. This is much 
the largest contingent of soldiers that has been sent to this 
district to work in a mill or a camp and is the second party 
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to be engaged at any local mill. Thus far the Bloedel Dono- 
van Lumber Mills is the only Bellingham concern to employ 
soldiers in a lumber mill. It has found it necessary to do so 
because it has not been able to get sufficient civilian help. 


CLEAR LAKE, WASH. 


Aug. 10.—B. R. Lewis, vice president and general manager 
of the Clear Lake Lumber Co., is in the East looking after 
the machinery purchases for the new plant the company is 
building here in place of the one destroyed by fire last spring. 
About 100 millwrights and carpenters are at work in the 
construction of the new mill and work was started last week 
on raising the frame of the mill building. It is progressing 
very rapidly. 

W. R. Smith, bookkeeper for the Clear Lake Lumber Co., has 
returned from a couple of weeks’ vacation at East Sound, 
Wash. 

A very enthusiastic meeting of members of the Loyal Legion 
of this section was held at the hall at Clear Lake last 
Wednesday night. 

The logging camps of the Clear Lake Lumber Co. are run- 
ning full force and are getting much better results than at 
this season last year when there was more or less labor 
troubles. . Women timekeepers have been installed at two of 
the camps. This is a departure from the custom heretofore 
and is an indication of the many branches of work in the lum- 
ber industry in which women fit. 

Construction work on the Day Creek branch of the Cascade 
& Puget Sound Railroad is progressing very rapidly and will 
be finished some time in the early fall. 


ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Aug. 10.—There has been no change in conditions in the 
lumber market in two or three weeks. It was reported during 
the week that the Government had given an order of 65,000,- 
000 feet of lumber for cantonments to mills in this State, of 
which Grays Harbor mills would receive one-twelfth, but 
so far the report could not be traced to a foundation, The 
order, however, is expected soon. 

Launching of the Aiken, seventh of the Ferris type of ves- 
sels, at the Grant Smith-Porter yards Aug. 8 put Aberdeen 
well in the lead of all Washington cities for number of 
wooden ships launched. Hardly had the ship left the ways 
before work was started on the keel of another vessel. There 
are four now under way at this yard for the Government and 
seven have been launched, Four of them are at Portland 
receiving their machinery. 

Car shortage on Grays Harbor, which has been pronounced 
for a month, is not to be a source of worry to lumber manu- 
facturers, say local railroad men, at least for some time, and 
not in a way to hamper shipments seriously at any time 
while the Government is in control. Railway officials say the 
Government has been anticipating a condition such as has 
prevailed and began some time ago to provide against it. 
The shortage was expected when the grain began to move from 
the Coast and middle States. The new vessels which have 
been building on the Coast, however, or many of them, are 
to be used for carrying grain to the Atlantic seaboard by way 
of the Panama Canal and this will avoid the long overland 
haul by rail, which has required sixty days for a car to make 
the round trip. Now it will require only ten days to get a 
ear to and from a tidewater loading point on the Coast. 
Freight cars are also to be loaded to capacity hereafter and 
this will take care of a lot of waste room under the old 
system. 

Pupils of the ship building school that has been conducted 
for several months by Captain Varney under the jurisdiction 
of the Government enjoyed a social time and musical and 
literary entertainment last Tuesday evening, the first of a 
series of weekly entertainments by those who have at 
tended the school. 

Clarence G,. Blagen, manager of the Grays Harbor Lumber 
Co. at Hoquiam, says the war is delaying completion of ex 
tensive improvements contemplated at his plant. Neither 
labor nor material can be had. A concrete addition to the 
power house of the Blagen mill is nearly completed, It is 
34x44 feet, two stories and concrete roof. The company is 
installing a General Electric and a Westinghouse turbine and 
two high pressure boilers. This equipment will finish the 
complete electrification of the mill. 

“I shipped two carloads of rived spruce Saturday, Aug. 5,” 
said O. C. Fenlason, of Hoquiam, ‘I have started and, be 
lieve me, Uncle Sam is going to get some fine stock.” The 
shipments mark a commendable result for Mr. Fenlason, as 
the spruce was cut with a riving machine of his own inven 
tion. The machine, he claims, has advantages over any 
other system. He has a contract with the Government and is 
# well known manufacturer of Grays Harbor and of Willapa 
Harbor. 

The National Lumber & Manufacturing Co., of Hoquiam, 
last week engaged eleven women for work in the yards. They 
will pile lumber. Several other Hoquiam mill companies 
are experimenting with women labor. 

The Brookdale, a twin-screw steamer of the Ward type, 
3,800 tons dead weight, the fifteenth vessel built in Aber- 
deen ship yards for the Emergency Fleet Corporation, was 
launched on Aug. 8 at the Grays Harbor Motorship yards. 
Mrs. R. Ridley, wife of Captain Ridley, resident Government 
inspector of vessels, was sponsor. The Brookdale is the 
eighth Government vessel launched from the Motorship 
yards; the Grant Smith-Porter yards has launched seven. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


Aug. 10.—Lumbermen of the Inland Empire have prepared 
to meet the recent orders of the Government limiting the 
recruiting of unskilled labor for war work to new Government 
agencies to have been established Aug. 1. At this time the 
arrangement is not effective in Spokane, but undoubtedly will 
be in full operation within the next week or ten days. 

Heavy rains lasting nearly six hours in the Pend Oreille 
district and spreading well over the Idaho panhandle have re- 
lieved the forest fire situation materially. A crew of fire 
fighters sent out from here yesterday by the forestry depart- 
ment is on its way back to the city, its services for the fire 
at Clark’s Fork, its destination, not being needed, Forestry 
officials, including supervisors in nearly all districts, report 
that recent rains have cleared up the fire menace and it is 
Kenerally believed that the worst part of the disastrous sea- 
Son is over. Fires started early this year and the unusual 
dry weather contributed to a very dangerous season, which 
has occasioned much alarm among timber owners. The area 
burned over promises to equal, if it does not surpass, the 
Season of 1910. District Forester R. H. Rutledge has in- 
formed fire districts that 1,000 soldiers will be available as 
fire fighters if they are needed. 


KALISPELL, MONT. 


Aug. 10.—Crop conditions thruout Montana are fair gener- 
ally Speaking, but in large areas in different sections there 
ve been complete failures and in other sections the yield 
been from four to eight bushels of wheat per acre and in 
sections that had good growing weather they have 
Sotten as high as twenty-five or thirty bushels, 


Retail yard buying is almost a thing of the past in all the 
poorer sections and some line yards are moving lumber from 
one yard to another because their yards are well stocked up. 

Leading manufacturers of Montana met in Helena Friday 
with E. M. McMahon, the Government representative, present. 
The Montana sub-region of the resources and convention 
division of the War Industries Board was formed, and F. D. 
Becker, secretary of the Montana Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, of Kalispell, was appointed one of the several 
Montana regional directors. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Aug. 10.—Oregon members of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association with a few outside lumbermen from points within 
the jurisdiction of the organization, met here Tuesday for 
the purpose of discussing the question of adhering in com 
mercial business to the prices fixed by the Government for 
lumber when furnished the Government. The general con 
census was that the Government price, based on an average 
of $26, is as low as lumber can consistently be sold, and it 
will be followed as the base. Price schedules fixed by the 
Government remain effective till the next meeting of the 
price fixing committee in Washington Sept. 15. It was stated 
that the investigation reveals that there is very little tendency 
to go below Government prices because the volume of business 
is big and the prospect for an increase good. The meeting 
was a continuation of that held in Tacoma a short time ago. 

Capt. Allan Marsh, of the production branch of the con- 
struction division, Washington, D. C., who was sent West 
to aid in speeding up fir production, was more than pleased 
with what he found the Fir Production Board here, of which 
Hf. B. Van Duzer is chairman, has accomplished. THe said, 
however, that the shipment of wheat from the interior to 
Pacific Northwest ports for transportation by water to the 
Atlantic coast will greatly aid the campaign for increased 
transportation facilities for fir lumber east by rail. “Every 
carload of wheat sent west will provide an empty car that 
should be made available to load with fir lumber and sent 
east. The plan will greatly help two branches of the Govern 
ment supply service,” said Capt. Marsh. 

A. W. Cooper, secretary of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association ; E. D, Rowley, manager of the box bureau of the 
association, and Ralph C. Angell, manager of the spruce 
bureau of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, will 
leave here for Spokane to attend the semiannual meeting of 
the box manufacturers of the association to be held there 
Aug. 13. Secretary W. B. Burr, of the National Association 
of Box Manufacturers, with headquarters at Washington, D. 
C, will also attend, according to word received here. 

The West Coast Lumbermen’s Association is having pre. 
pared for distribution a pamphlet giving plans and directions 
for the construction of an implement shed. It is a known fact 
that many farmers allow their implements to deteriorate rap 
idly thru exposure to the elements, and the lumber manufae 
turers will bring forth in this pamphlet how easy it will be 
and inexpensive to avoid such loss. 

W. I. Clarke, who operates the box factory at North Bend, 
on Coos Bay, Oregon, has leased for fifteen years the sawmill 
of the Southern Oregon Lumber Co, at Empire and will operate 
the plant after making extensive improvements. One side 
will cut spruce and the other ship building material. A paper 
pulp factory and box factory may also be added. The mill 
was built in the ’80s, but was shortly afterward closed on 
account of financial difficulties and was never operated 
the Southern Oregon company. Three hundred 
employed, 

The Brix-Sand Lumber Co., agent of dealers and manufae 
turers in Pacific coast lumber products, with offices in the 
Pittock Building, has been shipping heavily to the Atlantic 
seaboard spruce lumber, also merchantable 8- and 4-inch 
No. 1 common plank, clear airplane rejects and box shop. 
Albert Brix, president of the company, who is a pioneer tim 
ber owner and logger of the Columbia River district, is now 
actively engaged in logging spruce. His son, Lester A. Brix, 
is secretary and treasurer of the company and Charles EB. Sand 
is vice president. The sales are looked after by Robert J. 
Menz, well known to the trade thruout the middle West and 


Kast. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Aug. 10.—There is a big demand for Douglas fir lumber and 
the wholesalers, altho handicapped by many difficulties, man 
age to keep a good volume of business moving. They could 
do a great deal more if it were not for the many restrictions 
due to the growing Government requirements, but they accept 
the situation in a patriotic spirit. The demand continues to 
be principally for specials, with ship yard stuff and whart 
construction material big features. One wholesale firm re 
ports inquiries received yesterday for orders aggregating 
1,000,000 feet, including some Government business and a lot 
of heavy construction material to be used around San Fran 
cisco Bay. 

Redwood manufacturers are pretty well satisfied with the 
way business has shaped up this year, with a big demand for 
specials and a considerable volume of Government orders. If 
the supply of labor does not fall off during the remainder of 
the year a good showing will be made. While the Australian 
export business is light, with a scarcity of ships adapted to 
long voyages, coasting vessels are being secured for carrying 
redwood ties and some lumber to West Coast ports in South 
American and other countries. Prices are well maintained on 
practically all grades of redwood. 

Conditions are unchanged in white and sugar pine, with a 
good demand and prices holding firm. The mills are cutting 
as much as could be expected with the present supply of labor. 
A large output of box shook is maintained at the mills and box 
factories. Good eastern shipments of whife and sugar pine 
lumber are being made, considering the embargo restrictions, 
and stocks are not accumulating greatly at the mills. 

Local dealers have received considerable business in connec 
tion with the Government’s plans for the erection of living 
accommodations for workmen at Mare Island Navy Yard, 
Contracts amounting to $1,500,000 have been awarded by the 
United States Housing Corporation for the construction of the 
first unit of the Mare Island housing development plan. 
Among the contractors are the Dinwiddie Construction Co., 
this city, and J. A. Marshall. Construction will begin Aug, 12. 
The Dinwiddie company will build 118 permanent buildings, 
consisting of dormitories, apartment houses, single and 
double houses, school house and a store building. One hun 
dred acres of land, situated on the hills north of Vallejo and 
facing Mare Island Strait, have been acquired by the Govern 
ment as the site for the model town. -‘The time of completion 
of the utilities for the project has been limited to eighty days. 
Marshall will do the grading, street paving, water, sewer and 
gas piping, street and house lighting and will construct a 
pumping plant with a capacity of 500,000 gallons and a 
storage reservoir. 

The offshore freight market is firm, with a dearth of new 
charters. There is practically no increase in the supply of 
tonnage for export shipments of lumber and offshore lumber 
freight rates remain at the maximum figures allowed by the 
United States Shipping Board. Coasting lumber freights 
continue to be firm with no excess of steam schooner tonnage 
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The three big rivers and five trunk 
line railroads that serve the Cairo 
Peninsula has made it a natural Con- 
centrating Point for everything in 
lumber and allied products. The 
following firms offer you service 
equalled by few localities. 





Poe Yellow Pine, Yard, Factory, 
Lou isiana Railroad &lmplementStock: 
L. um be r Co. 9 a nc. weedllusueial Red Cedar. 
CAIRO, ILL. 


Mixed Shipments—Emergency Service, 





: Wanted—S 
The Pioneer Shalt Stripe" Automobile 


Pole & Shaft Co.: Rims and Billits, Split 


HickoryAutomobile Billits 
Timber Dept, Office, Memphis, Tenn. NORTH CAIRO, ILL. 





Manufacturers of High-Grade 


The Hendrix Mill Band-Sawed Hardwood Lum- 
ber—Dimension Stock, Band 


& Lumber Co., Inc. Saw-Mill and Yards. 
MOUND CITY, ILLINOIS 





Manufacturers and 


Schuh-Mason P holesalers of 
Lumber Com pa ny Southern Hardwood 


Lumber. 


OFFICE — Miller-Schuh Building, CAIRO, ILL. 





Kellogg Lumber 
Company 


Yard and Office, 10th St., and Big Four R. R., Cairo, lil. 


OAK and ASH 
Our Specialty, 





Cases, Egg Case F illers, 
oultry Coops, Poultry 
Boxes, Excelsior and 

Cement Coated Egg Case 
ails. Carload 
a Specialty, 


Cairo Egg Case 
& Filler Co. 


CAIRO, ILL. 





The McClure 
Company 
CAIRO, ILL. 


Manufacturers of 
Saginaw Silos and National 
Homes and Garages 


SAGINAW, MICH. 





Manufacturers and Dealers in 


Dunbar Mill & 
Lumber Co. 
308-9-11 Halliday Estate Bidg., CAIRO, ILL, 


Hardwood Lumber, 
Wagon and Dimension Stock 





Southern Hardwood Lumber 


Williamson-Kuny Mill p20u'3o0) Malad Pests Mill 
Furniture Dimension Stock 


& Lumber Co., Inc. et fe 
Main Office, Plant and Yards, Mound City, Ill. 





Merchant and 
Manufacturer of 
Southern Hardwood 
Lumber, 


THE BARTELME CO. 


OF ILLINOIS 
Yard and Office, CAIRO, ILL. 





MILLWORK 
Exterior and Interior 
House Finishing 
a Specialty, 


P. T. Langan 
Lumber Co. 
CAIRO, ILL. 





The Mississippi 


Box Company 
CAIRO, ILL. 


Manufacturers of 


Boxes, Box Shooks 
and Crating. 





CYPRESS SPECIALISTS § 


Gregertsen Lath, Shingles, Mouldings jj 
ick Shipmentsfrom =“ 


Brothers Co. ountiun Yoaie, 


General Office, McCormick Bidg., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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| PITTSBURGH 








AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


WHITE PINES 


Our Silver White Pine is a real Cork Pine substitute 
for Planing Mill and Pattern Work, Etc. 


At our various mill connections we own and carry 
large stocks of 


idaho White Pine 
California White Pine also Sugar Pine. 
Mich. and Minn. White Pine. 

Also YELLOW PINE and HARDWOODS. 


Our new mill at Lenox, Ky., Is now operating. 
Our new mill at Florala, Ala., and Paxton, Fla., will start about Sept. 15. 












IDAHO 
MINNESOTA 
CALIFORNIA & 
OREGON STOCKS 


White Pine 
LONG and SHORT LEAF 


ALSO'Y ellow Pine 
WM. SCHUETTE & CO. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. New York, N. Y. 

















West Penn Lumber Co. 


Wholesale Lumber 


WHITE PINE YELLOW PINE 
HEMLOCK HARDWOODS 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 

















Get our 


Pree on DOOX Lumber 


Cypress, Hemlock, Spruce and White Pine 


B. W. Cross Lumber Co., picrunciite,. 














PHILADELPHIA 








William Whitmer & Sons 


1606-8 Finance Building. PHILADELPHIA 
— Manufacturers and Wholesalers — 
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on the Pacific coast. Coastwise freight quotations remain at 
$7 from Puget Sound or Columbia River to San Francisco and 
$8 to southern California ports. 

The Pacific Steamship Co. has applied to the United States 
Shipping Board for some of the vessels of the new fleet now 
being distributed among the various shipping concerns by the 
Government. The company wishes to obtain its share of the 
craft and also to branch out into the offshore business, extend- 
ing its business away from the coastwise trade. 

Charles R. McCormick & Co., who are doing a very satis- 
factory wholesale lumber business here, are making good 
headway in their ship building operations at the St. Helens 
Ship Building Co.’s plant. The new sailing vessel John W. 
Wells, now being fitted out at St. Helens, will soon be ready 
to enter the offshore lumber trade. Four contracts for con- 
struction of Government cargo steamers are now being 
executed. 

William H. Wood, president of the Hart-Wood Lumber Co., 
who has just returned from Willapa Harbor, found his two 
mills at Raymond extremely busy. Government orders, in- 
cluding ship timbers, airplane stock etc., are taking the larger 
part of the capacity of the plants. After the eastern ship- 
ments have been made there is comparatively little lumber to 
be shipped to the California market, with the exception of 
random. Stocks are very light, there being no lumber to 
speak of at any of the mills. Two of the steamers of the 
Hart-Wood fleet are making voyages to the West Coast of 
South America and one is on the East Coast of this country. 

Cc. W. Penoyer, president of the Pacific Lumber Co., says 
that the mills at Scotia are making a good showing on filling 
their share of the Government redwood contracts for the con- 
struction of army cantonments in the East. This business is 
divided up among the principal redwood mills and a few new 
orders are being placed. The Pacific Lumber Co. is making 
a pretty good cut this season, taking into consideration the 
8-hour day and the labor scarcity. 

M. L. Euphrat, manager of the Wendling Nathan Co., this 
city, says the wholesale lumber business, which quieted down 
during the summer, is looking up again and he expects a good 
fall trade. On Douglas fir he reports vertical-grain flooring 
very scarce, with the embargo regulations making it hard 
to secure clears from the Northwest. However, some ship- 
ments get thru and the wholesalers are making the best of 
the situation. Orders are being taken with the understanding 
that there may be considerable delay in making deliveries. 
Buyers generally appreciate the situation and wait if they 
can. Otherwise the tendency is to substitute cheaper grades 
of fir or to use other woods. Government business on fir and 
other woods continues to help the car shippers, who get the 
lumber from the mills and furnish it to dealers who bid on 
contracts. 

The Charles B. Otey Logging Co. has closed a contract for 
the delivery of 15,000,000 feet of saw logs to the Fruit Grow- 
ers’ Supply Co., of Hilt, Siskiyou County, and will begin 
deliveries within thirty days. The logs will be gotten out in 
Klamath County, Oregon, and shipped south to Weed and 
then north on the main line to Hilt. On the Klamath Indian 
reservation 9,000,000 feet of logs have been gotten out and 
are now ready for shipment. 

According to advices from Red Bluff, A. C. Hillard and 
L. EB. Johnson, who formed the Paskenta Lumber Co., have 
installed a mill on the Hillard property. The mill has a 
capacity of about 1,000,000 feet of lumber a season, The 
management says that the company has enough timber on the 
property to keep the mill going for the next three years. The 
owners will operate an auto truck line to transport lumber to 
Corning and may establish a yard there later on. 

R. A. Long, of Kansas City, who is heavily interested in 
the Weed Lumber Co., is in the city on his way east, after 
having witnessed the opening of the new sawmill at Weed. 
He was greatly pleased with the new plant, which is the last 
word in mill construction. He found that a wonderful 
cutting record is being made at Weed this year, as the old mills 
— been running continuously without the usual winter shut 

own. 

L. L. Long, vice president of the Frank P. Doe Lumber Co., 
says that an excellent business is being experienced in ship- 
ping California pines and redwood lumber by rail to the 
eastern trade. Hunter Savidge has charge of the pine de- 
partment, in which he has specialized. He spends much of 
his time at the mills in northern California and eastern 
Oregon, including the Klamath district. He says that there 
is good demand at present for California white and sugar 
pine for pattern stock. Box lumber, of course, is in very 
strong demand, and California white pine is being used for 
bottom plank for tanks. A number of different uses are 
found for California pine lumber to take the place of the 
decreased call for No. 2 shop and better from eastern door 
factories. The decrease in home building thruout the country 
naturally caused a falling off in the call for doors and sash, 
but there are many other special uses for California pine lum- 
ber that tend to extend the market materially. The Frank 
P. Doe Lumber Co. does an extensive business in redwood 
tank lumber and redwood siding. Mr. Long is one of the 
old timers in the San Francisco market and has had years 
of experience in manufacturing and marketing redwood and 
pine lumber, 


OAKLAND, CAL. 


Aug. 10.—The Coos Bay Lumber Co. continues to devote its 
smaller sawmill at Marshfield; Coos Bay, practically entirely 
to the manufacture of Port Orford white cedar, as it has 
been doing for the last year or two. It finds a ready market 
for this lumber and the Government is now taking all that can 
be sawed into airplane material, as it has been found that the 
Port Orford cedar is well suited for airplane construction. 
Charles L. Tarbert, assistant secretary of the company, who 
has for years specialized in looking after the timber end of 
its business, is enthusiastic over the merits of Port Orford 
cedar, not only for airplane construction but for many other 
purposes. Speaking of the company’s affairs in general, F. A. 
Warner, treasurer of the company, at the general offices in 
Oakland, says that every effort is being made to manufacture 
and ship to capacity in both of the mills at Marshfield. The 
large plant runs entirely to fir lumber. Arno Mereen, in 
charge of manufacturing operations, gives much of his time 
to the Coos Bay operations, altho his home is in Oakland. 
He has just been spending a few days at the Oakland office. 

Since Marshfield has had direct railroad connection with the 
outside world and Coast terminal rates to the Middle West 
and East, George Weir, sales manager of the Coos Bay Lum- 
ber Co. says that there has been a gradual increase in 
the shipment of lumber from the mill by rail direct to the 
eastern trade and this business is growing. Until the railroad 
was built in to Coos Bay the only outlet was by water and 
the output of the two mills was brought by vessel largely to 
the company’s distributing plant at Bay Point, Cal., and from 
there shipped to the trade in the State and East. Now, how- 
ever, more shipments are made by rail direct to the mill. 
Cc. G. Corkran is superintendent of the storage and distribut- 
ing yard at Bay Point. He is one of the company’s old sales- 
men and spent some months last winter at the manufacturing 
end on Coos Bay. On the road,in, the San Joaquin Valley the 
company is represented by Fred Lomon, who has headquarters 





at Fresno, and in the Sacramento Valley by W. W. Woods. 
Fred Berry looks after sales in Oakland and R. D. Else is the 
San Francisco sales representative. 

Vernon Smith, oldest son of C. A. Smith, chairman of the 
board of directors of the Coos Bay Lumber Co., is now a 
lieutenant in the spruce division, located in western Washing- 
ton and aiding in getting out airplane material. His younger 
brother, Carroll W. Smith, who recently married at Boston, 
is in the aviation section located gt the Curtiss plant at 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Aug. 13.—Retail lumber business seems to be somewhat 
better than it was at this time last year and there is a better 
tone to the transactions. However, the volume of business is 
still below normal and below expectations of dealers. The 
shipping business continues to be big and St. Louis continues 
to gain in prestige as a distributing point. 

J. George Ganahl, president of the Ganahl Lumber Co., is 
taking a much needed rest. Mr. Ganahl keeps out of touch 
with the office and he has not advised anyone of his where- 
abouts. 

George L. Walters, president of the Mound City Lumber Co., 
has returned from a 4-weeks’ automobile trip thru Indiana. 
He was accompanied by his wife and daughter. He spent 
some time at Terre Haute and Indianapolis. He was much 
impressed with the crop conditions thruout Indiana. 

George R. Hogg, of Hogg-Harris Lumber Co., has returned 
from a vacation in the Ozarks. He says that he spent his time 
waiting for meal and bed time. To do his only fishing he 
walked five miles to the Meramec River, fished twenty minutes, 
caught nothing, and then walked back. 

Mrs. Orville A. Pier, wife of the secretary of the Lumber- 
men’s Exchange of St. Louis, and her daughter-in-law, Mrs. 
Orville N. Pier, wife of the manager of the East Side Lumber 
Trade Exchange, have gone to Los Angeles and Seattle.for a 
three months’ stay. 

Industrial building still occupies most of the attention of 
the lumber dealers of East St. Louis and there is enough of 
this class of construction to keep the yards busy. There is 
only a slight demand for house building material, altho a 
considerable improvement is expected. 

St. Louis, East St. Louis and the Tri-Cities will hold 
Safety Week, Sept. 15 to 21, in connection with the seventh 
annual congress of the National Safety Council, which will 
be held here Sept. 16 to 20. An elaborate program has been 


provided. 
VANCOUVER, B. C. 


Aug. 10.—The junk man has taken the plant of the Palliser 
Lumber Co. and this mill, located at Palliser on the main line 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway east of Revelstoke, is now a 
thing of the past. It was established by W. C. Wells, who in 
the days of coalition governments in British Columbia was 
minister of lands and had charge of the forests. During his 
regime in 1901 the law was passed prohibiting the export of 
logs and tho great objection was raised to its going into effect 
it turned out to be the beginning of activity in the lumber 
industry here. Americans who found they could not take 
logs away came over here and built mills. During the follow- 
ing seven or eight years so many Americans either bought 
mills or built them that they easily were in the majority in 
British Columbia. During this period, about twelve years ago, 
the Anson Lumber Co., of Kansas City, bought the mill at 
Palliser, but it has been idle pretty nearly ever since. Now 
it has disappeared. W. C. Wells, the former owner, is living 
on a ranch near Nelson and is advanced in years. His son, 
George P. Wells, who was associated with him, was for a time 
secretary of the Mountain Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, and a few weeks ago took over the North Coast Spruce 
Mills at Larcom Island, Observatory Inlet, which has timber 
limits in the vicinity of Alice Arm. This is the plant in- 
stalled by the Granby Company. 

An airplane spruce testing laboratory is to be established 
jointly by the University of British Columbia, the Dominion 
forestry service and the provincial government. R. H. 
Campbell, of Ottawa, director of forestry for the Dominion, 
who is in Vancouver in connection with the matter, says that 
it is expected local testing systems will show that a greater 
percentage of spruce can be accepted for airplane work than 
previously. This will tend to the elimination of waste. 

_ Box shooks for Mesopotamia are being shipped from British 

Columbia on the motor ship Admiral Sims via an Oriental port. 
It will take out 240,000, and these will be used to a consider- 
able extent by the transport columns of the British arm 
operating in the Garden of Eden. Everett Daw, of Seattle, 
representative of the Asiatic Petroleum Co., was in Vancouver 
attending to the shipment. 

J. T. T, Paxton has been appointed receiver and manager of 
EK. H. Heaps & Co., in succession to Arthur W. Stevenson, who 
is leaving to take up military duty. Mr. Paxton was receiver 
for the bondholders of the British Canadian Lumber Corpora- 


tion. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Aug. 14.—Building permits for July showed the largest 
total of any month this year and furnished the first month 
to show an increase over last year, except a trifling increase 
in January. The total for the month was $1,118,000, com- 
pared with $979,435 for July of last year, and the total for 
seven months was brought up to $4,138,195, compared with 
$5,241,480 for the same months last year. 

State Forester W. T. Cox in a bulletin just issued esti- 
mates that Minnesota has 18,000,000,000 feet of hardwood 
timber comprising about twenty varieties, some of them 
valuable. The most important are red and white oak, two 
varieties of birch, three of elm, three of ash, also maple, 
basswood, hickory, butternut and walnut. 

It is learned here that the Eureka Lumber Co., of Eureka, 
Mont., and Minneapolis, has bought the timber holdings of the 
Julius Neils Co. about Fortine and Trego, amounting to 
6,000 acres of land, with 75,000,000 feet of larch and pine on 
it. The timber is to be cut for the mill at Eureka and plans 
are for cutting 40,000,000 feet for next season. The com- 
pany also has purchased the Lincoln Logging & Lumber Co.’s 
railroad into the woods at Fortine and has secured impor- 
tant logging privileges. 

John Junge, of the Central Warehouse Lumber Co., has re- 
turned from an extended trip to western mills and predicts 
that central supply yards such as the Central Warehouse will 
have to supply much of the business that develops late this 
fall and winter. 

Fred H. Peschau has resigned as representative of the 
Kneeland-McLurg Lumber Co., of Phillips, Wis., in this 
market, to join the staff of the Payson Smith Lumber Co., 
and he will travel for that company in Wisconsin. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Aug. 12.—The North Carolina pine men, especially those 
who receive the greater part of-their lumber here by vessel, 
are being called upon to meet a sharp increase in the cost of 
handling, this increase being to $1 per 1,000 feet, or to 50 
cents an hour, to be paid to the stevedores for unloading. ‘The 
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great scarcity of this class of workers, which has of late 
caused much embarrassment to receivers of lumber, caused the 
members of the trade to grant the increase at least for the 
present, tho it is very unlikely that an attempt will be made, 
at least as long as existing conditions continue, to effect a 
reduction. 

Richard P. Baer & Co., hardwood manufacturers and whole- 
salers, who are erecting a sawmill at Bogalusa, La., have 
obtained an emergency permit for the work, which makes it 
easier for them to get workers and also renders it possible 
to expedite the shipment of machinery. The Government, in 
fact, is giving every assistance to the work, the firm’s business 
being almost entirely under special permits, which means that 
the stocks furnished are entering into war work of one kind 
or another, directly or indirectly. 

An increase of $1.50 has been made in the price of cypress 
shingles, H B short 6 by 20 hearts now being held at $19 and 
saps at $16. White pine lath are listed at $7, with cypress 
No. 1 at $6.50 and spruce No. 1 at $7. 

The construction of two large floating drydocks is regarded 
by the Emergency Shipping Board as one of the requirements 
for Baltimore not merely at the present time, but for the 
after-war period. The board takes the view that the great 
increase in the American merchant marine which is now 
being made will call for far more adequate facilities than are 
now available to keep the vessels under the American flag 
in repair. It is ready to finance the construction of the 
docks, but private capital will be depended upon to maintain 
the structures and keep them in operation. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


Aug. 12.—Business of all kinds has been nearly put out of 
commission during the last week because of the intense heat. 
War work in this section has been badly held up and prostra- 
tions among the workmen have been numerous. Naturally 
lumbermen, including manufacturers, retailers and box mills, 
have been taking things easy and trying in every way possible 
to care for their workmen in order to have them when the hot 
spell is over. More complaints are heard from manufacturers 
as to labor situation than for some time and many assert 
they will soon be forced to suspend operations entirely. 
Shipments are forwarded as promptly as possible by rail and 
the lifting of embargoes has caused the barge people to lower 
their rates and bottoms appear more easy to secure. The 
water movement of lumber has been rather heavy during the 
week, many small schooners having passed thru this harbor. 
Outside movement is slightly restricted because of submarine 
activities. Very little rain has fallen during the last two 
weeks and the danger from fire in the woods grows and 
precautions are taken to prevent conflagrations. 

There was a slight increase in the sale of rough lumber 
during the last week, this being confined principally to 4/4 
edge culls and red heart, 6/4 stock box, and box bark strips. 
There has been very little demand for the better grades of 
rough lumber recently and reports from New England, where 
f great quantity of this stock usually goes, are not encourag- 
ing. The demand for rough stock box shows a little improve- 
ment. No large sales are being made and the number of 
inquiries is not large, but on the other hand more one- and 
two-car orders have been placed recently for rail delivery, 
which may be the advance guard of a brisk movement. The 
question of price has a great deal to do with the demand for 
North Carolina pine. Many buyers frankly say that they 
do not intend to pay the prices quoted by the mills, while the 
_ Mills are just as firm in their stand. One or the other must 
give way or the chances are that many wholesalers and yards 
will have to close up shop before the mills suspend operations. 
The labor situation at the box plants and other industries 
using wood in the North is also a deterrent factor in the 
demand. The amount of lumber at Baltimore, +for example, 
1s estimated at something over 50,000,000 feet, but if the 
box plants etc. had full working crews it would not take them 
long to use this up. The following prices have been obtained 
on the items enumerated f. 0. b. Norfolk: 4/4 edge box, $34; 
edge culls and red heart, $28.50; 6-inch, box, $34.50; 8-inch, 
$34.50 ; 10-inch, $35.50 ; 12-inch, $37 ; box bark strips, $24.50. 

In dressed lumber the demand recently has not been so 
large as during the first few days in the month, but it shows 
an improvement over July. A large number of mixed-car 
orders are being received calling for small quantities of 
flooring, ceiling, dressed boards etc., but very few large sales 
are being made. Prompt delivery is requested on all business 
and there is no question but that the removal of restrictions 
on shipping has had and will have a good effect on the 
market. No. 3 }%-inch flooring, No. 1 %-inch ceiling, Nos. 1, 
2 and 3 }#-inch partition and roofers were the most popular 
items on the list. The demand for roofers and dressed box has 
shown a decided change for the better recently, altho the 
orders placed are for carload or less lots. The following prices 
have been obtained on the items enumerated recently f. 0. b 
Norfolk: No. 1, }#-inch flooring, $42 to $43; No. 1, %-inch 
ceiling, $27 to $27.50; No. 1 ys-inch ceiling, $28.50 to $29; 
No. 1, }%-inch partition, $43 to $44; 6-inch roofers, $35.50; 
8-inch, $35.50; 10-inch $36.50; 12-inch, $38. 


ALEXANDRIA, LA. 


Aug. 12.—New business booked by the mills in this sec- 
tion is much heavier than last week and the demand con- 
tinues, especially for one inch and smaller timbers. Shiplap, 

tds and fencing in all widths are called in large volume 
and all grades move in larger volume than for many weeks. 
Stocks of these items are almost exhausted, with the result 
that many of the mills are putting most of this class of stock 
thru the dry kilns and in that way are enabled to fill orders 
more promptly. Smaller timbers such as 4x4 inches up to 
8x8 inches in all workings also show a very satisfactory in- 
crease in volume. With the new requirements for Govern- 
ment material being used in changing Camp Beauregard 
into a permanent camp it is expected to consume about fifteen 
Million feet of inch common and dimension, which will make 
the already depleted stocks even worse than at present. Many 
mills have -withdrawn from the market on account of not 
having the stock to ship, while others are oversold on many 
items. Dimension No. 1 and No. 2 continues in heavy de- 
mand, with 16-foot lengths very scarce. Stocks of dimension 
are lower than ever before in this section and there is very 
little chance, if any, for the stocks and assortments to be 
replenished. 

Upper grades such as B&better, B, C and D, move in lim- 
ited amounts and show a slight falling off in the last two 
Weeks. Railroad material continues to be booked in large 
Volume. Especially are 2-inch B&better siding, decking and 
lining called for in large volume. Bé&better siding, roofing 
4nd lining, also No. 1 and No. 2, are also moving in large 
Wantities, with the demand showing an increase weekly. 

tringers, sills and ties are in heavier movement than for 
Several months. Paving block demand increases weekly and 

ces also are better than for many months. In the last 
Week the mills in and around Alexandria have booked orders 

t will total several million feet, all calling for 3x8 inches 

4nd 4x8 inches, 10 to 20 feet, No. 1 square edge and sound, 
Most of this stock going to Ohio. 


Tabor conditions continue to improve. While the number 


of laborers has not increased largely it improves weekly. 
Many negroes that were on farms are beginning to return 
to the sawmills. Crops around Lake Charles and Shreveport 
are damaged to a large extent, caused by the drouth. Mills 
in other sections such as Jena, Pollock, Good Pine, Trout 
and Selma, are having a great deal of trouble with water sup- 
ply ; in fact, many have been forced to close down until rains 
replenish the water supply, while others are pumping water 
into the ponds, and in that way are enabled to float logs 
and operate. 

Local trade is about the same as last reported, with build- 
ing permits for the towns showing an improvement weekly. 
Many of the retail yards report that they have no assortment 
on hand; others that they can not buy any No. 2 boards, 
shiplap and fencing, and that dimension is very hard to se- 
cure at all. Millmen are very optimistic over the outlook 
for southern pine. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Aug. 12.—Business is not progressing at the high rate of 
speed that has characterized the market for the last several 
months. Since the Government entered the market for piling, 
cantonment lumber, wharfing material, railroad stock, ships 
etc. the mills in this territory have been running on Govern- 
ment orders exclusively and have not quite been able to keep 
up with the demand. A slackening was noticed, however, a 
week or two ago, which has continued into large propor- 
tions this week. However, the feeling does not exist that 
this diminution in Government business will be permanent. 

Several large orders were booked by the Georgia-Florida 
Emergency Bureau this week. One was for several million 
feet of housing lumber for homes for negro workmen engaged 
in the Government’s big picric acid plant at Brunswick, Ga. 
Homes are being built by the Government on a thousand-acre 


tract of land adjoining the big plant. Orders for many million, 


feet of cantonment stock were placed for the enlargement of 
the quartermasters’ training camp in Jacksonville. The orig- 
inal size of this camp will be increased 50 percent. 

The contracting concern A. Bentley & Sons Co. is rushing 
to completion the big concrete ship yard which, when com- 
pleted, will at once turn out four concrete vessels of the Faith 
type. All of the other ship yards are rushing work on steam- 
ships and schooners and launchings have become so common 
that they no longer attract attention. The vessels are camo- 
flauged and put into commission at once as rapidly as they 
are launched. 

The labor question, while serious, is being relieved by the 
newly organized labor department of the Georgia-Florida 
Saw Mill Association. Under this plan the association acts 
as a clearing house for sawmill labor. Another innovation 
has been added to the activities of the association by Secretary 
I. C. Harrell, who has invented and had printed a question- 
naire blank for members. Sawmill operators are asked to 
state in this blank every two weeks in advance just what 
stock they have on hand and what they are capable of pro- 
ducing for two weeks more. This composite report will enable 
the bureau to see at a glance just what it can offer. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


Aug. 12.—-There is a noticeable slackening in the southern 
pine market here because of the heavy movement of war sup- 
plies, the approaching harvest season and the scarcity of 
freight cars. This is what is usually known as the “off 
season” to Beaumont manufacturers, City and country yards 
are holding off for the present, but manufacturers believe they 
will begin to lay in their fall stocks by the last of this month. 
Most retail yards in and around Beaumont carry fairly com- 
plete stocks, having laid in a supply before the advanced rates 
went into effect and the scarcity of cars became so acute. 
Mill stocks are declared to be badly broken because of the 
Government’s demand for timbers for the construction of ships 
and lumber for making additions to the large cantonments. 

Scarcity of labor is retarding mill operations, while the 
storm in the Louisiana district last week put some of the 
largest mills out of operations. This will cause further breaks 
in the southern pine market, 

In the hardwood market the last week brought considerable 
increase in the volume of inquiries and the furniture grades 
are moving in their customary seasonable way. ‘This has 
had no apparent effect on prices. The number of hardwood 
mills put out of operation in the storm swept district wil 
have a tendency to further decrease stocks. Wagon manufac- 
turers are making increased purchases with no apparent 
change in prices. The box trade is no longer in the market 
except for future deliveries. Ash prices have fallen off some- 
what while construction oak and railroad material are said to 
be in active demand, 

There is some talk of forming labor bureaus in this district 
to furnish help for the mills, but so far no tangible steps have 
been taken in that directiion. 


HOUSTON, TEX. 


Aug. 14.—Looking forward to the fall and winter season 
for a heavy demand, the lumber manufacturers of east Texas 
are preparing their order files to meet the situation. In the 
meantime the mills are kept running with Government orders 
for southern pine. 

As a result of the big loss of material caused by the storm 
in Louisiana, manufacturers in this section expect to be 
called upon to aid in filling the orders of those mills, espe- 
cially for Government requirements. Local dealers have 
many orders on hand, also, for construction material at the 
camps and cantonments in this section, 

According to reports from Washington, the construction of 
additional barrack buildings at Camp Logan will entail an 
expenditure of about $4,000,000. The Navy Department con- 
templates the construction of one of the largest hydroair- 
plane training bases in the United States at Galveston, ac- 
cording to’ report, the construction work to cost $2,000,000. 
The plans, according to L. B. Hyde, civil engineer of the 
Navy, who has charge of the preliminary plans, call for the 
erection of six hangars built in two sections with accommo- 
dations for twenty-four hydroairplanes. Wach section will 
be 104x105 feet in area. About sixty acres of ground will 
be required for the buildings, which will include quarters for 
seventy officers, 100 student aviators and several hundred 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Aug. 13.—With continuance of extremely hot weather and 
the absence of general rains in the Southwest business re- 
mains dull. Nebraska yards have been doing more buying 
than yards in other States and considerable of the small 
volume of business placed has come from the Hast, where the 
demand supplied from here has been largely for manufac- 
turing purposes. Southeastern buyers have been relieving the 
stagnation in the shingle market. Hardwood is the only 
timber moving freely. neral business also is slow, tho in- 
creased bank clearings would indicate a picking up. The 
increase, however, is almost wholly a result of the movement 
of live stock to market, due'to shortage of pasturage. Lack 
of rain has caused a considerable loss of corn in the South- 
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WHITING 


LUMBER COMPANY 
PORT HURON, MICH. 


Michigan White Pine 


Tonawanda White Pine Rules—Splendid Millwork. 


SPECIAL ITEMS: 
1 car 1x8 Fine Common & Better 1 car each 1x4, 10 to 16° No. 2, 


l car each 5-4 & 8-4 No. 1 Cuts 3 & 4 Bara 
or Shop 1 car each 21446 No.1 Barnand 
lcar 4-4 No. 2 Cuts or Shop — No. 2 Barn 
1 car each 1x4—12’ No.1 Dressing 1 car 1x 6 No. 3 Barn 
No. 1 Barn 1 car 1x12 No. 1 Dressing 


Our location assures you quick delivery. 
Philadelphia Office: 1644 Land Title Bldg. 
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Weidman * 


& Son Co. 


TROUT CREEK, MICH. 
Manufacturers of 


Hardwood »- Hemlock 
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DON’T FORGET 
White Pine, Hemlock 
and Basswood Lumber 


Siding, Ceiling, Flooring, Sash, Doors, Blinds, 
Window rames and Mouldings. Also 


Red Cedar Siding and Fir Doors. 
Mershon, Eddy, Parker Co., Saciizsr 














Tell Us Your Needs in 
4-4 No, | Common and Better 
5-4 No. 2 Common and Better 
6-4 No. | Common and Better 
10-4 No, 2 Common and Better 
12-4 No. 2 Common and Better 


Von Platen Lumber Company 








Mills at Iron Mountain, Mich. 


CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER 


Red to board measure lumber, scantling, square 
decker aaa pom logs. Morocco $3, cloth $2, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Headquarters for the Lumbermen. 
At HOTEL LA SALLE the Guest’s Wish is _ 
One person RATES: Per day 
e oe , $2.50, $3 
— Tak pee ~ foe Fea, $4, HH 
‘Two persons 





n 
bed . $4, $4.50, $5 


AN Two connecting rooms 
s with bath, Per day. 
——— 2 persons, $5 to $8 


4 Dersons. $7 to $12 
y @) With Private Bath. 
Z tel la Salle. 


Chicago's Finest Hotel 





1026 Rooms — 834 
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White Pine 


We manufacture and carry in stock at all times 
a complete assortment of 


White Pine Common 
Shops and Selects 


All our stock is cut from virgin Wisconsin 
White Pine Timber and is of a very soft tex- 
ture. Shop Lumber and Factory Selects are 
our Specialties, 












We solicit your business. 



























Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 


DRUMMOND, WISCONSIN 








The Quality and Service of 


Northland’sPine 


Cannot Be Equaled 


With an annual production of 725,000,000 
Feet, we always have plenty of Stock on 
hand to fill your orders at once, and it is 


always of the Highest Quality. 


NORTHLAND PINE COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
























LONG FIR JOISTS”... 
ano BIG TIMBERS ==" 


Washington. 
Washington Fir Cedar and Spruce 
California Redwood Red Cedar Shingles 


varps: — H. B. Waite Lumber Co. 
Transfer. MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 




















Custom Dressing and Boring 
1 MODERN EQUIPPED PLANING MILL 
300,000 Ft. Daily Capacity 


MERCANTILE LUMBER CO., Jackson, Miss. 


Mill on 1. C., Y. & M. V., N. 0.& G. N., G. & S. I.and A. & V. Railroads 
















S. E. MORETON, Pres. 


CenTRAL LumBer Company 


MANUFACTURERS 


YELLOW PINE LUMBER 
BROOKHAVEN, MISS. 


M. J. HALE, Sec’y & Treas. 























R. D. MORETON, Vice-Pres. 














west the last two weeks; there have been scattered showers, 
but no general rain has fallen the last two months. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Aug. 14.--A fine old argument among the members of 
Boston fire department, the United States Public Employment 
Service and a Boston lumber company of note occurred this 
last week which was settled by the employment service to this 
effect: that a member of the fire department on his off day 
can not take extra employment to eke out his weekly wage. 
It seems that as many as forty of the firemen had been 
working on their off days at the Curtis Pope Lumber Co. 
plant. Many had been employed on work that greatly bene- 
fited the Government, such as the loading of lighters in fast 
time to supply special work immediately. The lumber com 
pany had great difficulty in obtaining labor for the work and 
the firemen were glad to add to their slender wages. The 
officials, however, have said no, The matter was_ finally 
settled by the firemen being ordered to suspend their off-day 
work activities. The fire commissioner is attempting to get 
them more money. 

The William Kk. Litchfield Lumber Co. has moved from 
to 79 Kilby Street. 

Clifton Leatherbee has moved from 70 Kilby Street to 88 
Broad Street, where he now has offices near Harry McDonough, 
of the Cypress Lumber Co, 

The I. N. Chase Lumber Co. has moved into room 718, State 
Mutual Building. Its fine old offices at the Fidelity Trust 
Building were commandeered by the United States Shipping 
Board. 

There is belief among the trade that the transportation 
conditions this year will not be so bad as last, even if the 
embargoes do soon go into effect again. One authority says 
that he believes the western gates will not be closed again 
yefore October anyway. 

A severe electrical storm breaking over this city last Wednes 
day caused much damage to some of the lumber companies. 
The Downes Lumber Co, lost a four-story building by fire 
amounting to $15,000 damages. Page & Varker had a fire 
with $500 loss. The Bay State Lumber Co, lost $300. 


NEW YORK 


Aug. 12.--If there were any prospects of an improvement 
in the local building situation the excessive heat of last week 
killed them and most efforts were devoted toward keeping 
cool, This was not at all an unusual attitude for the mar 
ket to assume, for the reason that development and prospects 
the last few Weeks were so uncertain that there has been 
little else to do except to keep cool and mark time pending 
definite decision on what could be accomplished as a result 
of the price fixing ruling. Plenty of business is in sight, but 
most of it is for commercial use, at least to such an extent 
that many wholesalers have now taken the position that it 
makes little difference what arrangement the War Industries 
Board would permit on commercial business because the Gov 
ernment itself will require such a large percentage of the 
stock to be manufactured during the coming few months that 
little will be left for commercial distribution. While this un 
doubtedly creates an unsatisfactory situation among whole- 
salers who could perform a service for the Government were 
they permitted a fair compensation as distributers, the fact 
also remains that, as distributers, some of them assume that 
the thing to do for the coming few months is to wait until 
the most important schedules of the Government have been 
filled and then adjust themselves to conditions that may exist 
at that time. 

Whatever business is booked, it seems to be in a very quiet 
way. Ordinarily an order of a million feet attracts attention, 
but with so much business of this magnitude being continu 
ally placed little notice is paid to orders of this kind, espe- 
cially as they go to sources that seem to be holding the in 
formation pretty well “within the family.” The larger city 
yards are doing a good volume of business, but in the outly 
ing centers extreme dullness prevails except'where yards are 
located adjacent to manufacturing plants devoted to meeting 
Government requirements. The average suburban retail yard 
depending for its existence upon outbuilding trade is really 
at a standstill and some yards do not even seem to wish to 
take in stock purchased at prices substantially under existing 
quotations. On the other hand, in the centers located closely 
to Government workers there are prospects that unless fur 
ther housing schemes are promoted by the Government there 
must of necessity be a decided turn in’ speculative work, 
Ilouses and dwellings are hard to get, rents have advanced 
exorbitantly until thousands of workmen are unable to obtain 
decent quarters in which to live. The impression gains daily 
that if official Washington does not care to enter into this 
work upon a more extensive scale there can be little objection 
to permitting substantial building loans even to speculative 
builders willing to undertake the work if they could see 
their way clear to obtain the necessary supplies. 

The export situation is restricted only by the supply of 
ships available. Large volumes of business are offered at 
good prices, not only from the Allies but for South American 
and South African trade. War export business is fairly well 
taken care of and several instances were noted last week 
where large dealers sold lumber to the Allies at prices rang 
ing from $10 to $15 under what could be obtained for the same 
lumber if sold domestically for commercial use, Most of these 
export war orders, especially in) hardwoods, call for the 
cream of the assortment, and while nothing in the way of 
patriotism among the lumber trade should be surprising it is a 
fact that some of the trade do not know the extent to which 
profits are being sacrified in the desire to coédperate with the 
Government and its Allies in every way in order to hurry 
abroad much needed lumber stock, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Aug. 12.——The fact that permits are issued rather freely for 
lumber shipments to this city and other pojnts of especial 
interest to Philadelphia wholesalers is the best news of local 
trade. It is claimed that the Railroad Administration, realiz 
ing that local stocks are seriously low, is making a special 
effort to give them a chance to stock up; possibly from partly 
a selfish motive, for it is apparent that the Government will 
need a lot of lumber out of local stocks before long for later 
enterprises. But, whatever the reason, wholesalers are clean- 
ing up some of their old orders and shipping a lot of new 
ones, so it is hoped the orders the retailers have not been 
able to fill may be taken care of and some left for stock before 
the railroad situation again becomes such that dealers’ yards 
must be closed to lumber. 

As a class the wholesalers do not feel very cheerful over the 
persistently antagonistic attitude of the Government, but are 
keeping up their fight to make the authorities realize that 
they are absolutely essential in the trade. Rumors have been 
rife that some of the well known wholesale concerns were 
either going to quit or turn to the retail business, but irves 
tigation has failed to verify any of these rumors. It is true 
that E. A. Souder & Co. have sent out notices that they will 
liquidate their business, and the notice reads as tho railroad 
conditions were to blame, but the death of S. Ashton Souder, 
sr., and the fact of the two sons, S. Ashton, jr., and 


70 





Donald M. Souder both serving their country in military life 
indicate that this result would have come sooner or later 
unless the war ceased and let the boys come home soon. 
This concern, established in 1830, originally did a cargo 
business almost exclusively, but in recent years the business 
has been confined largely to southern and North Carolina pine. 

The demand for lumber is good in all grades and kinds and 
prices are high. Now that there is a chance of shipments the 
retailers are clamoring for their lumber to the wholesalers, 
and the consumers are after the retailers to fill those long 
delayed orders. Southern and North Carolina pine are in 
especially strong demand because the Government has taken 
over so much of the stock and the market is short, White 
pine, spruce and hemlock are also scarce and high. Oak, ash 
and basswood furniture woods are strong in demand, and the 
oak demand does not stop at lumber, for there is a crying. 
need of ties, piling and timbers. The amount of big work 
being done along the waterfront here can not be realized un- 
less seen. 

General business conditions are prosperous, manufacturers 
being all as busy as the supply of labor and material will let 
them, with Government orders ruling the market. The retail 
stores are doing good business and financial conditions are 
favorable to expansion, with collections reported good, 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Aug. 13.—With confusion reigning in local lumber trade 
due to the Government’s attitude toward the wholesaler, the 
market has drifted along in a desultory manner, old contract 
obligations being filled steadily and occasional small orders 
being worked thru by means of calling on devious trade ave- 
nues and here and there finding a slightly easier car situation. 
The most serious aspect appears to be the orders to railroads 
that prevent box cars being sent to southern mills for lumber, 
these being confined to coke service. Besides this is the more 
highly acute labor situation, which has in instances reached a 
closing stage for mills. ; 

Sentiment among the wholesale lumbermen is very complex. 
Some are rebellious over the injustice that seems to be working 
against them. The question of the legality of the ruling of 
the War Trade Board is also questioned, but its testing out 
has not been determined upon. In the meantime no lumber 
inanufacturer has been found in Pittsburgh who ignores the 
already fixed prices for lumber as suggested by the Govern- 
ment officials. 

The Babcock Lumber Co, last week reported its Sewell (W. 
Va.) plant as closed because of lack of cars and labor. Ship- 
ments at the Tellico Plains plant in Tennessee were remarkably 
good and over 2,000,000 feet output was loaded on cars during 
July. This was in excess of production and tells the story 
of dwindling of mill stocks at that plant. F. R. Babcock 
is spending a brief vacation at Alexander Bay, N. Y., with his 
family. ©. H. Babcock, who has returned from a somewhat 
extended trip into the South, was East for a brief visit last 
week, 

President Louis Germain, of the Germain Co., is in Atlantic 
City but is expected home toward the end of the week. He is 
still working hard to pull the wholesale lumber organization 
out of the present muddle with the Government ruling. The 
Donges Lumber Co, reports business very quiet, thru the 
enforced restriction as to wholesalers. 

Heavy construction work at the Government plant on 
Neville Island, which is to be double the size of the Krupp 
works, of Essen, Germany, is starting with awarding of 
large contracts for construction work and for equipment. It 
was stated that upward of 20,000 laborers will be at work 
on the site of this huge works by the end of October, Other 
building lines are quieting down again. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Aug. 14.—Retail lumbermen report very quiet times and 
uncertain outlook in the building trade. The local building 
permits for last week were numerous, being 101, of which 46 
were for frame dwellings, and the costs were up to the aver- 
age, being $244,700. Nevertheless building has about come to 
a standstill as to ordinary structures for living purposes. 
The hardware men are not supplying any nails or other mate- 
rial to the builders unless a card is signed stating that the 
purchases are needed for carrying out essential structures. 
One concern has declined to sell nails to 200 or more appli- 
cants during the last few days. 

Ilow far the new regulation is to be applied in Buffalo is 
uncertain, but the city needs many new houses and the Gov- 
ernment may agree to supply them. <A meeting of the Home 
Defense Committee was held last week and G,. B. St. John, a 
representative of the Federal Housing Board, indicated that 
the board will remove its restrictions here on the sale of 
plumbing and other building supplies. He said that the needs 
of the city were known and that they might be met in two 
ways; either the Government could build several one- and 
two-family houses here or it could coédperate with a local 
committee to accomplish the same result. 

A committee of fifteen members, four of them women, has 
been appointed to work on the local housing problem and 
make a survey. Builders’ will submit their plans to this com- 
mittee, which will endorse them if they meet the required 
conditions and lay them before the Federal board. A_ sub- 
committee will take care of disputes between landlord and 
tenant, investigate charges of rent profiteering and list avail- 
able quarters for workingmen. 

Two large dwellings which were to have been built at 
Niagara Falls at a cost of $30,000 may not be put up because 
of the new regulations, and work may be suspended on two 
churches already started. 

One cargo of lumber arrived here last week, the steamer 
Charles Horn bringing 750,000 feet of hemlock for Mont- 
gomery Bros. & Co. The receipts of shingles for the week 
were 1,500,000, Both lumber and shingles are in much lighter 
volume now than last year. 

The southern pine situation does not improve. Shippers’ 
attention has suddenly been turned to a new phase of the 
trade in Washington fir and California pine. The best of 
these woods has been taken for Government use, leaving a 
grade that is still pretty good. This lumber is offered to 
wholesalers here at prices that promise to bring a large 
amount of it east. One shipper says that he can get any 
amount of it at prices that are even below hemlock and he 
thinks this lumber will compete with hemlock, as far as this 
market is concerned, even more than it will with southern 
pine, as it is hard to get the latter on any terms. Of course 
it will not be possible to reduce the freight charges, so the 
mill price must be decidedly low to make that lumber at- 
tractive here. 

Taylor & Crate are big cotton producers as well as lumber- 
men in Mississippi and are able to report for the third time 
that they sent the first bale of the season to the principal 
northern cotton market of that State, receiving a fancy price 
for it. 

R. E. Fairchild, of Mixer & Co., is spending a two weeks’ 
vacation at Silver Lake, N. Y. J. L. McCallum, of the Hugh 
McLean Lumber Co., has gone to Angola for two weeks. 
M. 8S. Burns, of Palen & Burns, is spending his annual vaca- 
tion at the Lake-of-Bays, near Muskoka, Ont. H. L. Vetter, 
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of the National Lumber Co., is putting in his vacation on a 
farm near Corry, Pa. W. G. McDonald, vice president of 
Graves, Manbert & George, is at his summer home near Byng 
Inlet, Ont. 

B. A. Guy, secretary and assistant general manager of the 
Curtiss Aeroplane Co., and C. 8S. Weber, production manager, 
have resigned. It is rumored that the plant is to be taken 
over by the Government and that as the result of the Hughes 
investigation ‘gross extravagance and apparent careless ex- 
penditures” have been disclosed. Mr. Hughes has made a 
thoro investigation here, but has made no announcement as to 
the results. Several thousand employees of the Curtiss plant 
have been laid off during the last couple of weeks and it is 
likely to be difficult to get as large and competent force 
together again should it be needed this fall. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


Aug. 12.—Thru the assistance received from the lumber 
interests, the entire building supply industry here was able 
to settle the strike of teamsters in the trade this week. This 
strike had been pending for two weeks. Recognition of the 
union, classification of materials, and higher wages were 
demanded. Concessions were made on both sides. Higher 
wages were granted, drivers of heavy trucks to receive 53 
cents per hour and drivers of double teams to receive 40 cents 
an hour. On the other hand the employers won out for an 
open shop, a position from which the lumber trade as a 
whole will not recede, as has been stated several times in the 
last two years. The classification demands of the unionists 
also were waived. Lumber yards were not directly affected, 
there being sufficient help on hand easily to handle the busi- 
ness coming forward at this time. It was stated by the 
material interests that only thirty men were involved in the 
strike, 

Elimination of much of the confusion relative to transporta 
tion of lumber in the Cleveland district will obtain, it is 
believed here, following an explanation of the situation by 
the local freight agents of the seven trunk lines of railroads 
doing business in Cleveland. The agents were guests of the 
Cleveland Board of Lumber Dealers at a dinner held at the 
club house in The Flats. The event took the form of a general 
discussion and the trade as a. whole feels it knows better 
where it stands on the many points covered by the new rulings 
of the railroad administration. 

Forty black walnut trees, located near Bedford, Ohio, were 
discovered this week by Boy Scouts of this city under the 
direction of Scout Master 8S. C. Smith. This is Cleveland’s 
contribution to this work asked for from Washington. In 
reply to the information sent this week, Scout Master Smith 
says the Government announced the Boy Scouts have discoy- 
ered sufficient black walnut in all parts of the country to 
supply the needs of the airplane division in the manufacture 
of plane parts and also to meet the needs of the army for 


gun stocks. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Aug. 12.—The Gulf Shipbuilding Co., operating a ship yard 
at Madisonville, has secured a contract for construction of 
sixteen barges for the Navy, and will lay down six ways at 
once to handle the work. Eight of the barges are to be de 
livered at New Orleans, four at Mobile and four at Pensa 
cola, 

It is announced that the Louisiana Railway & Navigation 
Co., whose lines were taken over by the Federal Railroad 
Administration, will be returned to the control of its owners 
as soon as details'can be worked out by the Government 
railway officials and operated under a ‘modified contract” 
with the Government. The line runs from New Orleans to 
Shreveport, crossing the Mississippi by means of a ferry at 
Angola. Under Federal administration it was planned = to 
operate the road in two sections under different regional 
directors. This breaking up of its thru service was opposed 
by the Louisiana Railroad Commission as detrimental to the 
transportation service, and the ‘‘modified contract” plan ap 
parently has been evolved to meet this objection. 

KE. W. McKay, traffic manager of the Southern Cypress 
Manufacturers’ Association, has gone to Jacksonville, Fla., 
and will make his headquarters for a time at the association's 
Jacksonville office, in order to straighten out transportation 
tangles for the Kast Coast mills of the association. The 
traffic department headquarters will be continued at the 
association’s main office in New Orleans, it is understood, 


TORONTO, ONT. 


Aug. 12.—Trade is much along the same lines as have 
prevailed during the last month. Perhaps the only feature 
of outstanding interest is the situation in connection with 
British Columbia stocks. During the last month there has 
been a softening in the market in eastern Canada for western 
stocks. Some extensive orders are being placed for western 
stocks at reduced prices which represent a drop of about 
$3 a thousand on some lines. The drop had its origin in the 
poor crop outlook on the prairies of a few weeks ago, which 
reduced the demand and led British Columbia manufacturers 
to look to the eastern markets for a greater outlet than 
usual. Trying to force the products of the western mills 
on to the eastern market in larger quantities than usual, at 
a time when the market in general was dull, had the result 
that was to be expected. The eastern market has been lim 
ited and spasmodic for some weeks and could not absorb the 
surplus stock from the West and the drop in prices followed. 
There has been some improvement in the outlook recently, 
however, and it is not improbable that prices will stiffen up 


“again before long. 


The hemlock situation continues interesting. There is not 
much hemlock in the country and the percentage controlled 
by the larger mills was never larger. Some hemlock is still 
being disposed of at $31 to $33 a thousand, but $35 is ex- 
pected before winter. Some wholesalers express a belief that 
the price will go beyond $35, but the general belief is that 
this is not likely to happen, because of the competition of 
Michigan, Wisconsin and southern hemlock and even south- 
ern pine, which does not cut so much of a figure at lower 
levels Gn account of the 544 percent duty, but would be an 
important factor at higher prices. The volume of trade in 
hemlock and spruce for the retail yards is not large, but 
there is a continuous movement in fair quantities. There has 
been a strong demand for spruce crating, but it begins to look 
as tho the trade will be quiet a little later on. It sells in 
western Ontario at $33 to $35 delivered. Reports received by 
wholesalers indicate that nearly 50 percent of the crating 
that will be required for the next twelve months has been cov 
ered. Wholesalers say that never before in the history of the 
furniture business in Ontario has so much crating lumber 
been stocked ahead. Spruce lumber is strong and stiffening 
up pretty well. Spruce flooring sells at $43 delivered in 
western Ontario; three months ago the price was $38. One 
of the scarcest items on the market is cedar posts. Many 
orders are being turned down. Three years ago cedar posts 
were a drug on the market. 

There has been a great demand of late for slabs whenever 


they could be shipped. Coal yards are stocked with slabs 


to the limit. There never has been more wood ready for 





burning in the history of Canada than there is today, slabs 
and mill refuse and cordwood. The Ontario government is 
taking out a large quantity of firewood in Algonquin Park, 
the amount being estimated at from 25,000 cords to 50,000 
cords, 

The volume of inquiries and orders is fair for this time 
of year, Demand for the ordinary building trade is dull, but 
the outlook in this connection is encouraging, as building 
activity shows a slight but gradual increase. There is also 
a considerable amount of big work in progress, including 
Government work, munition work and work for large corpo- 
rations. 

Isaac Hale, assistant manager of the Forest Mills of British 
Columbia (Ltd.), is on a business visit to eastern Canada 
and is calling on the trade in Toronto. 

O. R. Bowman, of the Fullerton-Powell Hardwood Lumber 
Co., South Bend, Ind., is calling upon the trade in Toronto. 
He has frequently visited Canada, but this is his first appear- 
ance in these parts and he expresses himself as delighted with 
general conditions here from both a business and a personal 


point of view. 
SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Aug. 13.—With fall buying picking up and the Government 
placing many orders, the mills of this territory as a rule have 
just about all the business they can handle. Railroad equip- 
ment is gradually growing scarcer in the mill sections and the 
production temporarily is largely curtailed due to recent 
storm damage and drouth, and if the demand continues 
strong there is likely to be considerable necessary delay in 
filling orders. The good judgment of millmen in urging buy 
ers some time ago not to delay placing their orders seems. to 
be shown by the present conditions. 

The call for dimension is particularly strong and this item 
is also scarce due especially to the fact that the mills have 
lately been cutting one-inch stuff instead of the dimension, 
owing ‘to the unsatisfactory price. 

Government orders lately have been featured by orders for 
car materials, large schedules having been placed, making 
big calls for decking, siding, lining ete, Large ship schedules 
are also being placed. Of interest to millmen of this terri- 
tory is the announcement that the construction of barracks 
for Camp Beauregard, near Alexandria, La., has been officially 
authorized by the War Department, plans for this being 
in the hands of the construction forces. Work on the bar- 
racks will be begun without delay. The buildings, which will 
replace the tents, will require a great deal of lumber. 

A heavy rain in this territory a few days ago has caused 
general rejoicing and will no doubt have a good effect upon 
business generally. Many small streams were given a supply 
of water sufficient to run the mills, some of which had been 
forced to close down due to lack of water. 

The lumbermen are more or less apprehensive due to the 
developing of a car shortage, which seems to be gradually 
growing. ‘There are many who feel that the shortage wiil 
increase as the harvesting season advances. It is already 
hampering lumber shipments at many points, 

The location of 50,000 feet of walnut timber in east Texas 
and reports of similar quantities in northwest Louisiana may 
result in the establishment of a Government industry in 
Shreveport, according to George W. Thomas, executive com- 
mitteeman, war industries commission, 18th industrial region, 
who has made a survey. This timber is wanted by the Gov 
ernment for gunstocks and other uses, 

THE Bassett Lumber Co., of Orleans, Ind., recently 
purchased what is known to be the largest poplar tree 
in Indiana. The tree stood on a farm eight miles from 
Salem, Ind., and has been a landmark for many years, 
hundreds of people going to the farm each year to see 
the unusual tree. It is 30 feet in circumference at the 
base and measures 131% feet in circumference just below 
the first limb, which is 72 feet from the ground. The 
tree is a perfect formation. Lumbermen estimate that 
it will produce about 13,000 feet. The price paid for the 
tree exceeded $700. 





Get More Money Out 
Of Your Corn 


“The production of a large crop,” says the 
United States Department of Agriculture in 
Farmers Bulletin No. 313, “is of course the 
subject of most importance in corn growing, 
but there is need of much care and labor in 
harvesting and storing the crop after it is 
produced in order to obtain its maximum 
value.” 


Storage must be provided in abundance 
this year for the extraordinary corn crops 
that will be reaped. Corn is one of the 
easiest grains to store, but for that very 
reason often neglected. 

Before the war, in spite of the fact that the 
United States is the greatest producer of 
corn, “less than 4 per cent of the corn crop 
was shipped from this country, either as corn 
or corn meal, and there is in some of the 
Kuropean countries a_ strong prejudice 
against American corn, due to the fact that 
much of it reaches these foreign countries in 
a condition unfit for human food. This 
state of affairs can be entirely overcome 
by allowing the corn to dry thoroughly in 
the field and then keeping it well stored 
until it is transported. 

Then again—if you never sell an ear of 
corn, the feed value is increased many fold 
by the proper storage of the crop. 

And finally—you can get MORE FEET 
of lumber today with your load of farm 
produce than at any time in the past. 





Leachman Lumber Co. 


LOGICAL ARGU er a A A PROGRESSIVE RETAIL 
ONCERN 
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E. Sondheimer Co. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Exporters 


Red Gum Plain Oak 
Sap Gum Quartered Oak 
Cottonwood Hickory 
Cypress Soft Elm 

Ash Sycamore 


All Grades and Thicknesses. 








We make a specialty of Mixed Cars of SAP 
and RED GUM, one-half to two inches thick. 








Is the product of one of the best equipped 
mills in the country and comes in 


Maple and Birch 


Write today for prices. 


Foster-Latimer Lumber Co. 


MELLEN, WISCONSIN 
We are members of the Maple Flooring{Manufacturers’ Association, 

















Band Sawn and graded 
according to the Rules of 
Hardwood Association. 











South Texas Lumber 


fousom Company 
Oak Hardwood Mill, Onalaska, Texas. 











STOCKS ) 
FOR SALE 

(~ 125 M 2x6 wider, 10’ longer No. 3 Mich. Hemlock 

45 M1x4 wider, 4’ Duluth White Pine 


60 M 1x4 wider, 10 to 20’ No. 2 Yellow Pine rough 
25 M 2x4 wider, No. 3 Norway Pine rough 


Send us your inquiries for Special Cut Crating. 


R. T. FELTUS LUMBER CoO. 


Manufacturers and Dealers 











\. 1002 N. Cicero Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. J 








GRAND RAPIDS, - MICHIGAN 


Where else can you get in the same car anything in Northern or 

Southern Hardwoods and choice of 114 wosiaiiena? 3-8" & 13-16" 

Herdwoos Sjooring? e lumber can be dried and worked 
lesired. 








Send your inquiri 


NICHOLS & COX LUMBER Co. 














RETAIL LUMBER SHEDS ,.%, re, hook for retail umber 
AND SALES: EQUIPMENT a ° = = offices. It 

By ROBERT Y. KERR y ee : ey e type Me shed 
j!lustrates model yards, ground vues, ead pe ho irentag, obes 7 


Size 6x9 inches; contains more than 75 illustrations; printed on high 
grade paper and durably bouad in cloth. Price, Postpaid, $1.50. 


ORDER A COPY TODAY 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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Texas Hardwoods 
Are a Good Bu 


Oak, Ash for factory buyers who 
Gun, have a quality standard to 


Magnolia, maintain. Our lumber 
Cypress, runs strong to figure and 

ickory, a. coe anil ‘ll. 
Yellow Pine. wide widths and our mi 
Structural work is hard to beat. Let 
Timbers up us prove it on your next 
to 49° long. 


order. 


Sabine Tram Company 
B.B.HAL, Manger, BEAUMONT _ i. teerer,c.s.a. 
TEXAS 


Hardwood Dept. Yellow Pine Dept. 
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ARKANSAS HARDWOODS 





“Velvet Edge” 
Flooring 
Strips, 


¢ PLAIN- M4 
SAWED SAWED 
TONGUE AND GROOVED, END MATCHED OAK FLOORING 
Flooring that matches perfectly b of the modern 
machinery used in its manufacture and careful grading. 
In Quartered and Plain Oak we carry 


complete stocks in all thicknesses and can ship flooring 
and lumber in the same car. Inquiries solicited. 


ARKANSAS OAK FLOORING CO. 


Pine Bluff, Arkansas 

















{ HARDWOODS | 


are a specialty at our mills. No matter where 
you are located, we have something of in- 








esta to tell you about our 24 

















+ Write us for copy of our new booklet on Oak 
Flooring which will be mailed free of charge. 


Bliss-Cook Oak Company 


BLISSVILLE, ARKANSAS. 
t or mixed cars of Flooring, Oak, Ash, 





‘s — ypress and Gum Lumber. 











LOCAL AND PERSONAL 








W. B. Vaniandingham, of the southern pine department of 
the Edward Hines Lumber Co., returned to Chicago early 
in the week from a southern mill trip. 


R. A. Joy, of the Joy-Tarbell Lumber Co., and his family 
returned to Chicago this week from a two weeks’ vacation 
spent in Wisconsin. 


William Bristow, of the Central Timber Export Co., Seattle, 
Wash., returned west a few days ago after spending three 
weeks in Chicago and points east on business. 


George A. Hoene, sales manager of the International Lum- 
ber Co., left Chicago Tuesday to spend two weeks at the mills 
of the company at International Falls and Spooner, Minn. 


Archie D. Walker, of Minneapolis, Minn., secretary of the 
Red River Lumber Co., was in Chicago a few days conferring 
with H. T. Fall, manager of the Chicago branch of the com- 
pany. 


Robert H. Brooks, well known among lumbermen as adver- 
tising manager for the Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau, announces 
the removal of his office from Room 12 Bank of Commerce 
Building, Little Rock, Ark., to suite 802 Boyle Building, in 
the same city. 


A. B. Alford, of Bainbridge, Ga., has resigned his position 
with the Farrar Lumber Co., of that city, to become secretary- 
treasurer and general manager of the West Georgia Pine Co., 
of Albany, Ga. His many friends in the trade wish him 
success in his new connection. 


Nilf Gregertsen, of Gregertsen Bros., and Mrs. Gregertsen 
are spending two weeks’ vacation at Kagle River, Wis. Mr. 
Gregertsen, who is one of the real Izaak Waltons of the local 
fraternity, generally brings back fish to prove his fish yarns 
and his friends wish that this year will prove no exception. 


The Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. announces that a con- 
tract has been let and work started on an addition to its 
plant at Cleveland, Ohio, which when completed will double 
its capacity. It is expected that the addition will be com- 
pleted by Nov. 1 and its equipment installed shortly after- 
ward, 


H. Bishop, sr., president and general manager of the Bishop 
Lumber Co., of Nestorville, Ont., who divides his time between 
Nestorville and Chicago, returned from the North this week 
with the word that labor conditions were no better and that 
production was seriously curtailed on account of a shortage 
of workers, 


W.N. Bemis, of St. Louis, Mo., president of the Ozan Lum- 
ber Co., was a lumber trade visitor early in the week. Other 
visitors from the South were W. C. Ribenack and B. F. Halpin, 
of Thornton, Ark., president and general manager respectively 
of the Stout Lumber Co., and Nathan Bradley, of the Bradley 
Lumber Co., Greenwood, Miss. 


Members of the American Washing Machine Manufacturers’ 
Association met in Chicago Wednesday at the Hotel Sherman 
and discussed problems that are kin to those of the lumber 
industry. The manufacturers are heavy consumers of lumber 
and present prosperity with them means that they will con- 
tinue to take extensive stocks of material. 


Bert BE. Cook, representative in Chicago territory for the 
Missouri Lumber & Land Exchange Co., Kansas City, Mo., 
returned Wednesday from a sales trip in northern Illinois. 
Mr. Cook reports that the L. M. Bayne Lumber Co., of Ottawa, 
Ill., of which he is president, has sold its yard at Grand 
Ridge, Ill., to the Cojperative Lumber & Coal Co. The L. M. 
Bayne Lumber Co. still operates five retail yards, 


Murdock MacLeod, treasurer and sales manager of the 
Oconto Lumber Co., returned Monday from a week’s trip in 
eastern consuming territory. He reports finding concerns that 
need the lumber making no quibbling about prices, just so 
they can get stocks that they need, but with consumers that 
are not pressed in the matter of placing any new business 
the trade is very quiet. 


T. J. Squarey, of the land department of the Long-Bell 
Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo., was in Chicago part of the 
week. It is Mr. Squarey’s job to manage the sales of cut-over 
lands owned by the Long-Bell Lumber Co. and he reported that 
many thousands of acres had been sold in the last few months, 
mostly to northern farmers who expect to go to Louisiana and 
farm on the wonderful virgin lands there. 


John H. Kirby, president of the Kirby-Bonner Lumber Co., 
of Houston, Tex., and president of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, reached Chicago this week from 
the west Coast, where he was in attendance at the recent 
semiannual meeting of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion at Mount Rainier, Wash. Mr. Kirby spent most the 
week here attending to matters in connection with the Na- 
tional association. 


BH. B. Wingate, of Sioux City, Iowa, who represented the 
Blackwell-Panhandle Sales Co., of Spokane, Wash., in the 
parts of South Dakota, Nebraska and Iowa that are included 
in Sioux City territory, came to Chicago early in the week 
and proceeded to Camp Stever, near Lake Geneva, Wis. Mr. 
Wingate is one of the 500 business and professional men who 
are taking military training at the camp, which is maintained 
by the Military Training Camps Association. 


John Saari, president of the Saari-Tully Lumber Co., of 
Portland, Ore., was in Chicago this week arranging repre- 
sentation in Chicago territory and following attention to that 
matter expected to visit eastern consuming markets before 
returning home. Mr. Saari was formerly a northern lumber- 
man, living at Duluth, Minn., where he still has interests that 
are looked after by his brother, J. S. Saari. His company 
manufactures and wholesales west Coast lumber, mostly fir, 
and in the few years since it has been in business in the 
West has prospered. 


As a result of the drive for new members by the Lumber- 
men’s Association of Chicago, the following names as additions 
in the association ranks are recorded on the bulletin board: 
Henry Stephens (associate), Acme Box Co., Chicago Mill & 
Lumber Co., Harry R. Gibbons, Kurz, Downey Co., Maxwell 
Bros., Republic Box Co., Stinson Box Co., Tegtmeyer Box & 
Lumber Co., all in the newly created Division “H” for the 
box industry ; the Ickes-Braun Mill Co. and the Melrose Mill 
Co., in Division “G,” and the Alexander Lumber Co., in 
Division “A.” That is just a start, say those on the member- 
ship committee, which is engineering the drive. 


8S. EB, Barwick, manager of the Chicago sales office of the 
Long-Bell Lumber Co., of Kansas City, Mo., received a report 
this week indicating the damage done by the recent storm 
in Louisiana to some of the company’s plants. The plant at 
St. Charles was made almost a total wreck, with a loss of 


probably $100,000, and will require about sixty days to make 
repairs that will permit the plant to resume. About $6,000 
worth of damage was done at the Bonami plant, with timber 
down estimated at 20,000,000 feet. The plant was not so 
damaged but it could continue to operate. The property loss 
at Longville and Calcasieu was placed at $100,000 at each 
place, with both plants down probably for several weeks. 
The timber loss in the Calcasieu holdings was placed as 
heavy. 


E. C. Worden, secretary and sales manager of the Worden 
Lumber Co., of Washington Grove, Md., is receiving the con- 
gratulations of his many friends since the arrival of twins 
at the Worden home a few days ago. The twins are boys, and 
explaining why he was home for two days Mr. Worden said the 
boys were fussing whether they would join the Army or the 
Navy and he finally settled the matter with the toss of a 
coin. One goes in the Army and the other in the Navy, but 
it will be a few days yet before they are called to serve. 


Merle G, Peterson is now connected with the Chicago sales 
force of the Walter A. Zelnicker Supply Co., of St. Louis, 
Mo., which has its Chicago office at 428 First National Bank 
Building. Mr. Peterson was formerly connected with the 
Niles-Bement-Pond Co. and the Pratt & Whitney Co. His 
father, Carl Peterson, is western representative of the Bald- 
win Locomotive Works, with headquarters in Chicago. The 
company at its St. Louis office has added to its staff Henry 
Stroh, who for the last ten years was connected with the 
Elliott Frog & Switch Co., and previous to that with the Re- 
public Iron & Steel Co., both of East St. Louis, Ill. 


K. M. Gaiennie, who is well known in the trade, especially 
as a salesman of southern pine, has just organized the 
Louisiana Lumber & Tie Co. (Inc.), of Shreveport, La. The 
new concern will sell the output of Willis & Brown, of Doyline, 
La., and will do a general wholesale business, especially in 
rough timbers and special stocks such as oil field rig timbers 
and derrick patterns. Mr. Gaiennie has had a long lumber 
experience, having been in the sawmill end of the industry 
eight years, and for the last several years he has sold lumber 
for the Chicago Lumber & Coal Co., East St. Louis, Ill.; the 
Greer-Hawkins Lumber Co., of Indianapolis, Ind., and Krauss 
Bros., of New Orleans, La. 


The threatened strike among the box factory workers in 
Chicago will not materialize, according to the information 
obtainable on Thursday. The hundreds of workers in the 
dozen or so box plants in Chicago issued an ultimatum a 
few days ago that they be raised to 75 cents an hour and 
allowed time and a half for overtime, making their day’s pay, 
if they worked ten hours, $8.25. They have been making 
$4.50 a day, their pay having been voluntarily raised three 
times within the last few months. The outlook for a while 
was that the strike would likely occur, but it is understood 
that Washington let it be known to the workers that inas- 
much as most of the factories were busy making containers 


for war supplies a strike would not be tolerated. So the 
threatened strike is off. 


LUMBER YARD FIRE LOSS $200,000 


A mysterious fire at the Chicago plant of the Red River 
Lumber Co., at Ashland Avenue and Twenty-second Street, on 
Wednesday destroyed one of the finest plants and one of the 
choicest stocks of lumber in the Chicago lumber district, en- 
tailing a loss estimated at $200,000. The fire broke out about 
4:30 o’clock in the afternoon and almost within a moment 
after the flames were discovered in a pile of lumber at the 
southeast end the whole plant was a roaring furnace. With 
an exception of perhaps two piles of lumber the entire stock 
of California sugar and white pine was under cover, and the 
sheds and part of the office building were gutted within half 
an hour. Manager H. T. Fall, of the Chicago branch of the 
company, was not at the yard when the fire broke out and did 
not reach there until several minutes after it had started. 
The fire was discovered by Peter Fagan, inspector at the yard 
of the McParland Hardwood Lumber Co., located directly 
across Arnold slip from the Red River plant, who noticed it 
just as smoke began to coil up from a small blaze in the lum- 
ber pile. He called to John Landan, the foreman of the Mc- 
Parland yard, and they ran to the office. J. P. McParland, 
of the company, telephoned the alarm and when the inspector 
and foreman got back to the slip the whole corner of the 
Red River plant was in flames. By that time Foreman Em- 
mett Weeks and other employees of the Red River Lumber Co. 
were fighting the flames with chemicals, but without avail. 
The fire department was there within less than five minutes 
after the alarm was given, but the flames spread so rapidly 
the plant was doomed within a few minutes. 

The flames spread so quickly that Mrs. Weeks, wife of the 
yard foreman, and their four children had a narrow escape 
from their flat, which was located over the oflice of the com- 
pany. Tho many engines were called out, as well as the fire- 
boats Graeme Stewart and Joseph Medill, the fire was still 
burning in the lumber piles Thursday night and indications 
were that the fire would smoulder for several days before 
entirely put out. 

The office building and plant, valued at $25,000, was con- 
sidered one of the finest yard properties in Chicago. The 
sheds were filled with thousands of feet of shop and better 
California sugar and white pine, consisting of only high 
grade pattern and factory stock, and this was practically 
entirely ruined. Down in the midst of some of the piles 
some boards that can be cut into short lengths for box stock 
will likely be found, but that is all. The fine office building, 
tho not entirely destroyed, was very badly damaged. It is 
located at the extreme end of the yard from where the fire 
started. Foreman Weeks and two other workmen were in 
Alley 3 when the fire started in Alley 4, and neither can give 
any clew as to how the fire started. Manager Fall questioned 
many in the neighborhood, who might have seen some one 
running from the plant, but no one was found who could give 
any definite clew. Some said they saw some small boys run- 
ning away a short time before the fire started, but no signifi- 
cance is attached to that because usually several boys 
play frequently about the river slip. There is the possibility of 
the fire being due to a plot, as lumber from this plant as well 
as others in the lumber district has been going into different 
war uses, but Manager Fall is in possession of no facts that 
could verify such an opinion. The fire, which was the most 
disastrous the lumber district has suffered in years, caused 
a loss estimated at $200,000, which is covered by insurance. 

Manager Fall said that the sheds contained the biggest 
stock of lumber since the plant was built and it will be sev- 
eral weeks before new stock can arrive and the plant rebuilt to 
take care of it. The company, with headquarters at Minne- 
apolis, Minn., and mill at. Westwood, Cal., is one of the 
largest manufacturers and distributers of California sugar and 
white pine. W. B, Shepherd, of the Minneapolis sales office, 
came to Chicago Thursday to assist Mr. Fall in taking care 
of business matters incident to the fire. 
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ALL LUMBERDOM DOES ITS BIT 


Fred is drafted, so is Bill, 

All our work is now uphill ; 

So your order, we're afraid, 
May still be a bit delayed. 

Still you’ll get it, don’t be vexed, 
Maybe this month, maybe next. 
Keep on hoping, don’t say die— 
You will get it bye and bye. 

It has been said many times that a “soft answer turns 
away wrath,” so the above is just a new way in which many 
lumber manufacturers are soothing the anger of Chicago dis- 
tributers and consumers who have now been awaiting delivery 
on orders placed long ago. “I just burned up the paper with 
words that I sent down to one of the mills,” said a Chicago 
distributer this week, ‘‘and that sort of alleged poetry comes 
back in return. So what can a fellow do about it? ‘Keep 
on hopin’, as it says, I guess.” The jingle must have had 
considerable circulation, as many letters simply quoting it 
are coming Chicagoward these days. 

Speaking of ‘‘Fred is drafted, so is Bill,” there is hardly a 
lumber company anywhere these days that has not lost men 
to the Army or the Navy. 

J. Ross McNeal, vice president of the Argent Lumber Co., 
Hardeeville, S. C., and secretary of the Garysburg Manu- 
facturing Co., Burgaw, N. C., both of these plants being large 
manufacturers of North Carolina pine lumber, and also, presi- 
dent of the Empire Machinery & Supply Corporation, Nor- 
folk, Va., a mill supply concern, left home a few days ago 
for the camp of the Ordnance Department at Metuchen, N. J. 
Mr. McNeal has been given a captain’s commission in the 
mechanical division of the Ordnance Department. He has 
been making his home in Norfolk, Va., for the last several 
years, being in active management of the Empire Machinery 
& Supply Corporation. He is well known all along the 
Atlantic coast in the lumber and mill supply business and has 
hosts of friends. Lumbermen generally and the citizens of 
his city will miss him sorely, but this loss will be made up 
by the knowledge that he will give good service to the Govern- 
ment in its efforts to beat the damnable Huns. 

Another son of William Lothman, president of the Loth- 
man Cypress Co., of St. Louis, Mo., is now in the army. 
Louis Lothman, assistant secretary of the company and in 
charge of its interests at Oshkosh, Wis., is now in training 
at Camp Grant, Rockford, Ill. Young Lothman had applied 
for service in the aviation corps, but before he received per- 
mission from Washington to enter that branch he was in- 
ducted into the national army. He expects a transfer to the 
aviation service later. 

D. K. Macpherson, who represents in Chciago territory the 
Tenneesee Oak Flooring Co., of Nashville, Tenn., and the Hast 
Jordan Lumber Co., of Chicago, has two stars in the service 
flag at the Macpherson home, 5242 Greenwood avenue. Rod- 
erick, 26 years old, Mr. and Mrs. Macpherson’s oldest boy, en- 
listed in the school for United States naval ensigns at the 
Municipal Pier school in Chicago on March 8. He had just 
returned from a ten weeks’ lake experience on the steam- 
ship 7’. H. Wickwire. Kennett, 22 years, has enlisted in the 
same school and is now awaiting a call to enter the service. 





DOUGH FOR THE DOUGHNUT FUND 


When a speaker can appear before a group of lumbermen 
twice within a few days, speak on the same subject and hold 
their interest to the very last word he had to say, it must 
be admitted he is some talker. That is exactly what hap- 
pened at the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago Monday, 
when Adjutant R. C. Starboard of the Salvation Army spoke 
for a second time on why Americans should provide the 
“dough” for the doughnuts that the Salvation Army is pro- 
viding the doughboys in the trenches and front ranks in 
France. The Salvation Army in its drive to provide funds 
for its work with the allied forces sought to obtain $500,000 
in Chicago and the quota of the local lumbermen was placed 
at $10,000; that the quota will be provided following the 
talk given by Mr. Starboard is almost as certain as any- 
thing possibly could be. The raising of the fund is in the 
hands of the war board of the association. 

Mr. Starboard, who spoke on last Monday following his 
appearance at the association rooms the previous Wednesday, 
repeated very little of his first talk, and as each time he 
spoke for more than an hour it is shown how versatile a 
speaker he is. He went into details of the Salvation Army 
work in France and the happenings that led up to the de- 
cision that providing doughnuts and apple pie and coffee for 
the fighting doughboys was the proper field for the Salva- 
tion Army. When he told how the boys appreciated the 
doughnuts he created such an impression on the lumber 
throng that each one would be willing almost to part with 
his last penny in order that the soldier lads may have their 
doughnuts. He told much of the big problems that the Sal- 
vation Army had to overcome in carrying on its work in 
France, and the conditions found there when the first con- 
tingent of Pershing’s lads came over there. He also told of 
German atrocities, and as he went over with Pershing’s first 
contingent he is in a position to speak truthfully; he said 
that the atrocious things the Huns did only steeled the 
hearts of the American lads instead of striking terror into 
their souls as was the chief aim of the Hun. In describ- 
ing the work of the Salvation Army he said that the army 
was now providing 5,000,000 sheets of writing paper and 
2,500,000 envelopes a month to, the fighting forces, so that 
they could write back home to mother, dad, sweetheart, 
brother or sister, and that it was always the aim of the 
army to keep its “huts” as near the front line trenches as 
Possible so as to serve the boys who were bearing the brunt 
of the battle. The “huts” are usually 100x22 feet and plain 
wooden structures. He paid a compliment to French for- 
estry methods, saying the French people never cut down a 
tree unless a new one is planted to take its place, thereby 
perpetuating forests for future generations. Before closing, 
the speaker gave an interesting demonstration in the use 
of the gas mask, having with him the mask that he used 
while in service in France. Mr. Starboard was gassed once, 
and spent.some time in a war hospital as a result, and so. 
knows from actual experience how it feels to be gassed. He 
said that tho the Germans invented and first used gases as 
weapons of destruction, they would be sorry before the war 

closes that they ever thought of the scheme, the Allies now 

proving themselves masters at the gas game. 





OFFICIAL HARDWOOD ANNUAL REPORT 


From the office of Secretary F. F. Fish, of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association, in Chicago were mailed this 
Week several hundred copies of the official report of the 
&ssociation’s recent twenty-first annual convention. The re- 
“odd not only presents in verbatim form the proceedings of 
“4 annual, which were the most notable of any in the history 

the organization, but reproduces the photograph taken 
ante the complimentary supper and smoker, illustrations of 
different officers, a list of the officers and directors, and 
different committees. The report is the most attractive 
tthe association has ever published. 
&@ recent meeting of the executive committee action was 


taken on about thirty new applications for membership and 
those admitted bring the association membership to the 


- highest point it has ever reached. The aim now is to reach 


a membership of one thousand hardwood concerns before the 
next annual. 


WEDDED SIXTY-TWO YEARS; STILL YOUNG 


“In all the sixty-two years never have we closed our eyes 
at night without a prayer and a good-night kiss. If you are 
looking for reasons for our happiness, that may help explain 
it,” said “Uncle George’? Hotchkiss on Wednesday when he 
and Mrs. Hotchkiss quietly celebrated the sixty-second anni- 
versary of their married life. “Uncle George,” as almost every 
lumberman knows, is secretary emeritus of the Illinois Lumber 
& Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Association, laying claim to the 
distinction of being the oldest lumberman in the United 
States, the oldest association official, the oldest surviving 
“49er” and the oldest Illinois member of the Masonic order. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hotchkiss, following their usual custom in 
celebrating their marriage date in late years, did not make 
much fuss about it. Most of the time was spent at their 
Evanston home, aside from an hour with Mrs. Henry EKast- 
man, widow of the late Henry Eastman, who was one of 
Mr. Hotchkiss’s bosom friends during a long career, After 
their return home children and grandchildren gathered about, 
but there were no big festivities. ‘Just a quiet day,” as 
Mr. and Mrs. Hotchkiss explained. Their many friends sent 
tokens of flowers, and one of the beautiful bouquets was from 
the Evanston Masons, who so honored their “youthful” 
member, 

Mr. and Mrs. Hotchkiss were married Aug. 14, 1856. Mr. 
Hotchkiss will be 88 years old on Oct. 16 and Mrs. Hotchkiss 
was 87 years old the day previous to the wedding anniversary 
date. Mr. Hotchkiss’ connection with the lumber industry 
dates back seventy-one years, In 1849 he signed the petition 
for the admission of California to the Union and voted for 
the adoption of the State constitution in 1850. He was born 
in New Haven, Conn.,, in 1831, and his good wife, also from 
Connecticut, in 1832. It is their happy boast that the first 
serious disagreement of their lives is yet to come, and tho 
they admit a few slight differences have arisen in their long 
lives these have been forgotten with their evening prayer and 
good-night kiss. Both are enjoying good health and con- 
fidently expect to celebrate many other anniversaries. In the 
enjoyment of his title as secretary emeritus, Mr. Hotchkiss 
visits daily the offices of the Illinois Lumber & Builders’ 
Supply Dealers’ Association in the Manhattan Building, thus 
still keeping in touch with the lumber industry. He is the 
type that intends to wear out, not rust out, which explains in 
a large measure his longevity. 








RECEIPTS OF LUMBER BY WATER 


From July 24 to Aug. 13, inclusive, fifteen vessels brought 
6,336,000 feet of lumber and 6,000 cedar ties to Chicago for 
distribution. ‘The largest cargo, 920,000 feet, was carried 
by the steamer Herman H. Hettler from Pequaming, Mich. 
The next largest, 809,000 feet, was carried by the same 
steamer the previous week from Washburne, Mich. 

Arrivals by days and vessels were as follows : 


P awe 24.—Steamer Sidney N. Neff, Marinette, Wis., 270,000 


eet. 

July 26.—Steamer 7’. 8. Christie, Wells, Mich., 355,000 feet. 

July 27.—Schooner City of Grand Haven, Paine River 
Mich., 6,000 cedar ties; steamer Sidney O. Neff, Marinette, 
Wis., 275,000 feet. 

July 28.—Steamer Herman H. Hettler, Washburne, Mich., 
809,000 feet; steamer J, Watson Stephenson, Wells, Mich., 
425,000 feet. 

Aug. 1.—Steamer 7. 8S. Christie, Escanaba, Mich., 450,000 


Hone steamer Sidney O. Neff, Cedar River, Mich., 274,000 
eet, 


‘ eee 8.—Steamer Sidney O. Neff, Marinette, Wis., 275,000 
eet. 

Aug. 9.—Steamer 7’. §. Christie, Escanaba, Mich., 385,000 
feet ; steamer Herman H. Hettler, Pequaming, Mich., 920,000 
feet; steamer Niko, Sault Ste. Marie, 471,000 feet; barge 
Interlaken, Baraga, Mich., 588,000 feet. 

Aug. 12.—Barge Delta, Cedar River, Mich., 469,000 feet ; 
steamer Louis Pahlow, Manistique, Mich., 420,000 feet. 


THE KHAKI AND BLUE CLUB IN CHICAGO 


A crew of carpenters is this week erecting in Grant Park in 
Chicago a fine structure to be known as the Khaki and Blue 
Club, and when finished to be one of the finest edifices of its 
kind in the West. ‘The club is to be a homelike place where 
soldiers and sailors can spend their idle hours and is the pet 
project of the war camp community service hostess committee 
of Chicago and Great Lakes, II1., in which several well known 
women of Chicago are interested. The building, to be of 
wooden construction, was designed by Howard Van Doran 
Shaw, a prominent architect of Chicago. - It will contain a 
dancing floor 40 by 80 feet, which can be enlarged by an addi- 
tion to be reached by French doors. A stage, shower baths, 
dressing rooms, a large, well lighted kitchen, a canteen and 
two screened-in porches are included. A number of bath 
houses will be built at the east end of the pavilion to provide 
accommodations for the soldiers and sailors who desire to 
take a dip in Lake Michigan. The accompanying illustration 
shows the entrance front of the Khaki and Blue Club. 

Buildings are also being erected in Grant Park for the 
War Exposition to be held in Chicago for two weeks, starting 
Sept. 2. The building will house all kinds of war exhibits 
that will be brought to Chicago from the western front in 
France, and it is expected that it will be attended by thou- 
sands of visitors. A half million feet of lumber will be re- 
quired for the buildings and the lumber is being furnished 
by the Edward Hines Lumber Co. The same company within 
the last few days furnished a half million feet of lumber for 
construction work at the Hawthorne race track property in 
Chicago. 





SOUTHERN LUMBERMAN PROMOTED 


LAUREL, Miss., Aug. 11.—The appointment of Stewart M. 
Jones, of New Orleans and Laurel, as secretary and general 
manager of the Gilchrist-Fordney Lumber Co. has just been 
announced, 

Mr. Jones was born at University, Miss., in February, 1878, 
and was graduated from the University of Mississippi in 
June, 1898. Soon after he became engaged in the banking 
business, having organized the Bank of Commerce at Pauls 
Valley, Indian ‘Territory. 

Mr. Jones came to Laurel in 1903 as president of the 
Hlectric Light Co., then a small concern, In 1905 he was 
largely instrumental in the organization of the Commercial 
Bank & Trust Co., now one of the leading banks here, and 
served as vice president of that institution until 1917, when 
he was made president, which position he still holds. He 
reorganized the electric light property in Laurel and financed 
the building of a new and modern power plant; also a street 
railway in the city, and an interurban railway to Hllisville. 

In April, 1918, Mr. Jones became vice president of the 
Louisiana State Rice Milling Co., a position he leaves to 
accept the management of the Gilchrist-fordney company. He 
assumed his new duties a few days ago. Mr. Jones married 
Miss Burbridge, of Memphis, Tenn., in 1901 and they have one 
child, a daughter 11 years of age. 

The Jones family need no introduction to Laurel, they 
having been neighbors and personal friends of the late J, R. 
Gilchrist for many years, always active in civic Improvements 
and all public welfare work. ‘The Gilchrist-Fordney company 
is to be congratulated upon securing the services of so effi- 
cient a man as manager, and all Laurelites greatly appre- 
ciates his return to their midst. 

It is understood that J. F. Block, the retiring general 
superintendent, will go into the Army. 


— 
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LUMBER LADS AT GREAT LAKES 


It pays to advertise at Great Lakes, Ill., as well as any- 
where else in the world. If any do not believe it just ask 
Alexander Hamilton, secretary of the Brotherhood of St. 
Andrew, who has charge of the departmental work of the 
organization at the big naval training station north of Chi- 
cago. Mr. Hamilton, who represented the Missouri Lumber 
& Land Exchange Co., of Kansas City, Mo., in Indiana ter- 
ritory before taking the naval training station post, acting 
upon a request from the AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN for a list of 
those at the station who were either lumbermen or sons of 
lumbermen, placed an advertisement in the Great Lakes 
Bulletin. The advertisement asked that the names be sent 
to Mr. Hamilton, whose office is with the chaplain, Building 
404, Camp Perry. The following list is the result of the 
"ae 3 

R. P. Brown, Co, 422, Barracks 946, West, Camp Farragut. 

Alfred W. Bigum, Co. 425, Reg. 9, Bar. 949 Nast, Camp 
Farragut. 

Ralph Ray Park, Co. H, 2nd Reg., Barracks 227 South, 
Camp Dewey. 

P. G. Ervin, Co. 25, Reg. 12, New Aviation. 

Arthur R, Thebert, Naval Hospital, Unit 318. ; 

Lou Major, Camp Paul Jones, Reg. 15, Co. 6, Quarter- 
master’s Inst. Bldg. 

Ed. W. Beller, Co. G, 4th Reg., Camp Perry. 

George H. Harbow, Yeoman School, 6th Regiment, Bar- 
racks 620 South. 

James Thompson, Co, B, Camp Ross, 

Homer W. Denniston, Co. J, 7th Reg., Camp Perry. 

William Misar, Co. J, 3rd Reg., Camp Dewey. 

Harry P. Miller, Co. A, Reg. 1., Camp Dewey. 

Andrew Rasmussen, Co. J., 13th Regiment, Camp Paul 
Jones. 

Carr 8. Bowlby, Co. L, Reg. 7. 

Paul G. Becker, Camp Farragut, Reg. 9, Co. 453, Barracks 
935 South. 

David W. Moberg, Co. A, Coxswain School, Main Station, 
Great Lakes. 

¥. R. Burrows, Co. B, 15th Reg., Great Lakes, Ill. 

Roy L. Jacobs, Reg. 12, Co. 24, New Aviation Section, 

Howard J. Henderson, Yeoman School, 6th Regiment, De 
tail Co., Camp Perry. 

Stewart D. Engel, Co. 487, Barracks 853 W., Camp Decatur. 

Albert B, Comstock, Yeoman School, Barracks 620 South, 
6th Reg., Camp Perry. 

Arthur H. Mess, Division C, Battalion Band, Barracks 
A, Main Camp. 

Vincent Keve, 1st Reg., Co, G, Camp Dewey, Barracks 126. 

Floyd EK. Wilms, Camp Paul Jones, Co. 21, 12th Reg, 

David 'T. Wilms, Camp Paul Jones, Co, 21, 12th Reg. 

George La Forge, Co. B, 12th Reg., Camp Paul Jones, 

A. N. Breen, Co. 21, 5th Batt., 12th Reg., Camp Paul Jones. 

Nathan Barkman, Co. 455, Barracks 38, Old Detention 
Camp. 

George L. Froyd, Co, 428, 14th Reg., Old Camp Detention. 

Daniel M. Haley, 82C., Room 22, ‘Administration Bldg. 

Gilbert L. Kveen, Camp Insulation, 16th Reg., Co, 11. 

James T. Young, Room 33 ‘Tower, Administration Bldg. 

Lee C. Larive, Camp Perry, Co. M, 4th Reg. 

J. H. Lotharius, Co. M, 4th Reg., Camp Perry, L, C. L. 

Samuel D. Jelliffe, Barracks 854, Co. 437, 8th Reg., Camp 
Decatur. 

Albert H. Gruneisen, Co. #, Reg. 7, Camp Perry. 

Raymond L, Peterson, Co. A, 2nd Reg., or Dewey. 

Ora C, Deerwester, Naval Hos vital, Ward D. 

‘ Herbert KE. Sauerteig, Co. 27, 12th Regiment, New Isolation 
‘amp. 

John J. Williams, 5-18-12 Reg., Camp Paul Jones. 

R. 8. Robertson, Main Dispensary, Unit No. 11. 

Paul A. Herren, Main Dispensary, U. 8, Naval Training 
Station, Unit No. 11. 

Robert H. Bryan, Camp Ross Headquarters. 

H. C. Bennison, Main Station, Supply Dept., Building 

. 2. 

A. B. Read, Co. E-1, 15th Reg., Aviation. 

John J. Brennan, John M. Brennan, Clare, Ill. 

Walter I. Livingston, Heineman Lumber Co., Merrill, Wis. 
Harvey C. Bennison, Pacific Mutual Door Co,, Chicago. 
Burke C, Bradner, Pacific Mutual Door Co., Chicago. 

EK. A. Austin, Pacific Mutual Door Co., Chicago. 

Cc, E. Hurt, Panhandle Lumber Co., Amarillo, Tex. 
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ENTRANCE FRONT OF THE KHAKI AND BLUE CLUB, UNDER 


ERECTION IN GRANT PARK, CHICAGO 
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Uniform Quality, Millwork and Grades are 


Guaranteed you in 


Dressed CYPRESS 


Write for Prices and Information. 


Black River Cypress Co. 


GABLE, S. C. 























Cummer Cypress Company 











Mills: —Jach 


ville and S , Fla. 


b 
Cypress wns: 
Shingles and Lath 


Sales Office, 280 Madison Ave., New York City 



















East Coast Lumber Co. 


ROUGH AND DRESSED 


CYPRESS 


Mills and Office: 


WATERTOWN, - - - FLORIDA 











We Furnish Everything in 


ROUGH AND DRESSED 


Gulf Red Cypress 


Our wood is more even in color and texture 
and runs uniform in quality, millwork and grades. 


Berton Omer 
Perry, Hla. 





In the 
Heart of 


The Best 
Cypress District 
Annual Capacity, 70,000,000 Feet. 
Correspondence Solicited. 








We specialize Dimension 
and 

Car Siding 

2x4" and 2x6" 


Long Leaf 
Yellow Pine 


Ask for Prices. 


W. B. Harbeson 
Seine rk. Lumber Co. 


& Always Plenty of Cars—Always Plenty of Stock | 
LONG LEAF 


Yellow Pine Lumber 


High Grade, Flooring, Ceiling, Siding 











Gulf Pine Company, °?rs” 









Lawrence A. Totman, Fred H. Rhodes Lumber Co., Hum- 


boldt, Kan. 


K. L. Kleinpell, Kleinpell DBros., Cassville, Wis. 
KF. J. Coughlin, Manhattan Lumber & Grain Co., Man- 


hattan, Ill. 
Kt. 


I. Baumann, Marathon City Lumber Co., Marathon 


City, Wis. 


kK. R. Fink, Behnke-Fink Manufacturing Co., Chicago. 

J. F. Bloomer, Todd Lumber Co., Oswego, Il. 

R. Kk. Horne, Mart Lumber Co., Mart, Tex. 

John Witte, Wisner, Neb. 

J. M. Cullman, 21 Se. Main Hospital, son of superintendent, 
Anguilim Lumber Co., Trout Lake, Mich. 

Arthur O, Neinas, Co. 8S, 4th Reg., R. Connor Co., Marsh 
field, Wis. 

ht. Fountain, Co. D, 4th Reg., Detour, Mich. 

Carl Odell, HA2c, Co. (4, 6th Reg., son of W. J. Odell, 
Brownwood, Tex. 

Howard T, Jackson, Co, F, 7th Reg., son of George A. 


Jackson, Jackson & ‘Tincle, Buffalo, N. 


Cyril BB. Gieve, 4th Reg. Band, Magna Lumber Co., Water- 
town, S. D. 
Alvin F. Umhofer, 4th Reg. Band, Central Lumber & Coal 


Co., Dubuque, Lowa. 


Maurice T, Donovan, Harrigan Lumber Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
J. &. Clancey, J. A. Clancey, sons of John Clancy, of Lord 


& Bushnell, Chicago. 


C, C. Reynolds, headquarters, 2nd Reg., son of F.C, 
Reynolds, Reynolds Lumber Co. (now merged with Reynolds 
Preserving Ce.) 

A. H. Blumenkamp, “An Old Lumberman,” 6th Reg., Camp 
Perry, Yeoman School. 

Alfred Howard Gladden, Co, E, 4th Reg., son of A, H. Glad- 


den, Gladden Lumber Co., Indianapolis, Ind, 


KF. J. MeCammond, Co, S, 15th Reg., New Aviation. 

kK. F. Rucker, Co. C, 4th Reg., R. D. Rucker & Son, Sturgeon, 
Mo. 

R. J. Vaughan, Chief Accountant, P. C. Collins Lumber Co., 
Rhinelander, Wis 

Karl D. Miller, Co, BE, 7th Reg., Appleton Chair Co., Apple 
ton, Wis. 

Barton Kagey, Co. R, 4th Reg., son of Mr. Kagey, of 
Shearer, Kagey & Co., Ashland, Ohio. 

Marvin Nichols, (. M. 1 P. Wks. 12th, Houghton Lumber 


Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Burnet Lewis, 15th Aviation, Lewis Forbes, Indianapolis, 
Ind, 
Louis J. Stare, Co. P, 7th Reg., Louis A. Stare & Son, New 


ark, Ohio. 


Robt. W. Brown, Co, P, 7th Reg., Probst Lumber Co., Cin 


cinnati. 


Mark IL. Sloniker, Co. M, 7th Reg., son of John Sloniker, 
Mowbray & Robinson Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Lester S. Predeth, Co. G, 4th Reg., Hoth Lumber Co., Lake 
wood, Wis. 

I. L. Collins, Kansas City, Mo., Foreman, Simpson Lumber 
(o., Miami, Okla. 

John Bernard Bertling, Co. T, 4th Reg., manager Wisconsin 
Lumber Supply Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

George Duval Palmer, G, TL. Palmer, Sheridan, Ind., Com- 
pany Commander, Co, EK, 5th Reg. 

C, A, MeNeill, Co. B, 13th Reg.; Louie EK. Davis; W. I. 


Durnil, Co. F, 5th Reg., formerly lumberjacks. 

John R. Henderson, Co. 434. 

A. R. McDonnell, Building 622, Yeoman School, formerly 
accountant Westboro Lumber Co., Westboro, Wis. 


If there are any other lumbermen or sons of lumbermen 
not listed above, Mr. Hamilton would like to hear from them 
or have their names sent by their parents or relatives. 

A pleasing feature in connection with securing this list of 
names was that it enabled the officers in charge of construc- 
tion to secure from the ranks a number of experienced lum- 
bermen for special work in which they had been trained, much 
to the gratification of the boys thus selected. 





DIRECTORS HOLD QUARTERLY MEETING 

New York, Aug. 12.—The quarterly meeting of the di- 
rectors of the Lumber Mutual Casualty Insurance Co. of 
New York was held on Thursday of last week. Because of 
the substantial earnings of the company for the last twelve 
months the directors were able to declare a 20 percent 
dividend. Appropriate resolutions were adopted respect- 
ing the death of Director W. E. Webb, of the Rochester 
Box & Lumber Co., who passed away last April a few 
days after his reélection to the directorate. No action 
was taken with regard to filling the vacancy, altho the 
matter was discussed. It was voted to build a hospital 
et Tupper Lake, N. Y., to take care of the company’s 
large volume of business in that community. A vote of 
thanks was given Riley Sweers, general sales manager of 
the Oval Wood Dish Co., because of his services in con- 
nection with the arrangements for this hospital. 

The officers of the company are as follows: 

Maurice E. Preisch, president ; Horace F. Taylor, vice presi- 
dent ; Eugene F. Perry, vice president and manager ; Charles F, 
Fischer, treasurer ; Thomas H. Silver, secretary ; D. Theodore 
Kelly, counsel. 

The directors are as follows: 

i. L. Barnard, B. HW. Beach, Frederick Cleveland, DeWitt C. 
Culver, Charles F. Fischer, R. R. Griswold, G. H. T. Hills, 
M. J. KE. Hoban, H, Morton Jones, J. A. Mahlstedt, Louis H. 
Parker, EK. S. Peck, Eugene F. Perry, Maurice EK. .Preisch, 


«hye eng C, Reid, Rufus L. Sisson, W. L. Sykes and Horace F, 
aylor. 





GOES WITH FOREST PRC DUCTS LABORATORY 

J. Norman Jensen, a Chicago enzineer and at one time 
engineer for the Chicago building department, is now a forest 
engineer with the Forest Predicts Laboratory, of Madison, 
Wis., and writes to the AMorican LUMBERMAN that he finds 
his new work very interesting. 











(Shipping Point Gulf Pine) , 





CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER 


Reduces to board measure lumber, scantling, square 
timber and saw logs. Morocco $3, cloth $2, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 





[By J. C. 


The wonder, the glory, the greatness of America’s pres- 
ent opportunity and duty as a world power, or, better, 
as a world influence are the dominant impression that has 
come to me after a nine months’ trip in the Orient, study- 
ing conditions in India, Burma, Assam, the Philippine 
Islands, Japan and China, Everywhere I found among 
the people a spirit of expectancy, hope and faith in 
America and in the part the United States is to play in 
bringing to a suecessful and victorious conclusion this 
world war. There is also a feeling of confidence and 
satisfaction that the United States will sit at the council 
table of the nations when the terms of peace are worked 
out that are to mean so much to the future of the world 
and world reconstruction. 

As heroic little Belgium saved the day for the world 
by her honorable, heroic and sacrificial valor at the 
first onslaught of the gray German hordes, as valiant 
France with Joffre and the help of the ‘‘contemptible 
little army’’ from across the channel saved the day again 


at the Marne, so the world now expects the United States 
to do her full and honorable part thru the coming months 


and thus be a decisive factor in the ultimate vietory at 


arms that will forever rid the world of the nightmare of 


Prussian militaristie world dominion. 
The policy of the United States in the Orient has been 


such that the peoples of these nations trust us. We re- 
turned to China a large part of the Boxer indemnity, and 
the great secretary of state, John Hay, by his policy of 
the open door and the national integrity of China won 


forever the gratitude of that great nation. In the Phil- 


ippines we have established a stable government and our 
administration there has been wise and unselfish, so that 
thruout the Philippines today there is the best of feeling 
on the part of the Filipinos toward the United States. 
The Philippine Government has raised a division of 27,- 
000 troops which it has offered to the President for serv- 


ice in France. The Philippine people of all classes have 


subscribed so enthusiastically for Liberty bonds that the 
amount apportioned to the Philippines was largely over- 
subseribed, 


Foreign Views of America 


This feeling of trust and faith in America was brought 
out in a unique gathering on ship-board between Singa- 
pore and Manila on the Pacifie Mail Steamship Colusa, 
the occasion being the seventieth anniversary celebration 
of the founding of the Pacific Mail Steamship Co. Bunt- 
ing and flags transformed the deck of the ship into a 
magnificent dining and ball room, Everywhere the flags 
of the Allies were in evidence with the ‘‘Stars and 
Stripes’? and the ‘‘Union Jack’’ holding the place of 
preéminance. There were a number of speakers repre- 
senting the different nations, but two speeches were of 
special power and insight in recognizing present world 
conditions and America’s present and future place of 
power and influence. The first speech was by Sir William 
Maxwell, one of the high officials of the British Govern- 
ment in the Indian Empire. In his address he pointed out 
that from this world catastrophe there were coming to 
exist a better understanding and closer association between 
the United States and Great Britain which would mean 
much to the future peace and welfare of the world. This 
great Englishman further declared that the United States 
in entering this war with her European Allies had marked 
a new day in the history of the world. The United States 


The Place America Will Hold in the World After the War 








Robbins | 


had entered the war only after a most thoro study of the 
questions involved and the issues at stake, and with full 
realization of the awful cost and sacrifice she would be 
called upon to meet. Such a decision, he declared, was 
of powerful moral force and bound to be a mighty factor 
in the ultimate triumph of our cause. Because of the 
clear statenient of President Wilson as to the issues of 
the war and grounds upon which an honorable peace could 
be made the American President had become the spokes- 
man and premier of the Allies. The resources of our 
country, the greatness of our manufactories, the in- 
ventive and mechanical ability of our people, together with 
the thoroly earnest and practical way in which we have 
gone about to prepare for this task, especially by con- 
scription and ship building, and the wonderful harmony 
and spirit of our great nation in its determination to see 
this thing thru to the bitter end make America’s con- 
tribution unique and powerful in this conflict. It is clear 
to Europe, to the Orient and to some of the more thought- 
ful of our enemies that the United States has gone into 
this war not for territory, not for power, not thru any 
national ambition, but only because she was convinced 
that the cause was just and right, and in the interests of 
world peace and human brotherhood. 


Belgian and Other Sentiments 


The .second address of particular power was by a 
Belgian priest, a man of giant physique and striking 
personality. In a quiet way be spoke at first of the suf- 
fering and ruin and sacrifice of his own beloved land. 
He said: ‘‘ We do not ask your pity; we glory in Belgium. 
She may have lost her territory for the time but she has 
saved her national soul for all eternity.’’ And then in 
a more heightened way he spoke of the United States and 
her generous response to Belgium’s need; of the work of 
the American minister to Belgium, Brand Whitlock; of 
Mr. Hoover and the Belgian Relief Commission, and in 
most striking and glowing terms he said: ‘‘ Belgium 
and her children and her children’s children for genera- 
tions to come will remember with gratitude America’s 
sympathy and whole-hearted helpfulness in this hour of 
my nation’s distress.’’ 

As Secretary Lane of President Wilson’s cabinet has 
recently said: ‘‘Our status in this war gives us a place 
of moral ascendeney from which if we are great enough 
to be humble we can become real masters of men, con- 
querors of the invisible kingdom of man’s mind.’’ We 
must win the war, not only for what it means to Ameri- 
ca and to Europe, but for what it will mean to the newly 
awakened great nations of the Orient where live more 
than one-half the population of the whole world. Only 
us Prussian ideals of force and world dominion are over- 
thrown can these nations of the Orient hope to come into 
that freedom of life and thought which makes for in- 
dividual and national development. 

If it is true that as Lloyd George has said, ‘‘the 
peace conference will settle the destiny of nations, the 
course of human life for God knows how many ages,” 
how overwhelmingly important it is that our nation shall 
have had such an honorable and decisive part in this 
conflict that she will be in a position to make her full 
influence felt in such a way as will prevent, as far as 
the foresight of men can prevent, the recurrence of this 
awful world catastrophe. 
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STEEP GRADES NO BAR TO MOTOR TRUCK DELIVERY 





Severe Hauling Conditions of Hilly City Successfully Met— Army Motor Trucks Are 
Standardized— Truck Owners to Confer 





PLENTY OF GASOLINE FOR MOTOR TRUCKS 


* Motor truck operators need fear no curtailment of gasoline 
supplies, according to a statement recently issued by the 
Government, which says: 


Up to the present time there has been sufficient supply of 
gasoline to meet all requirements, but in order to be pre- 
pared for any shortage, should it arise, plans are being con- 
sidered by the oil division of the Fuel Administration, in co- 
operation with the automobile industry and the national 
petroleum war service committee, for the purpose of deter 
mining the most satisfactory method of gasoline conservation. 

It is not expected in any event that it will be necessary to 
restrict normal consumption for freight vehicles, and provided 
there is a reasonable conservation by all concerned it may not 
be necessary seriously to interfere with pleasure cars and 
motor boats. 

It must be borne in mind, however, that the paramount use 
for gasoline is for war purposes, all of which requirements 
will be supplied. The volume of this will largely govern the 
situation. 

It seems possible that rational conservation by the public 
will render Government action unnecessary. 





WHERE TRUCKS SATISFY 


Spokane, Wash., is a hilly city. That is, part of it is 
situated on the side of great, sloping bluffs. On these bluffs 
are the show places of the city, with long yards, more than 
one of which has the rear end higher than the roof of the 
house. It is true that the 
bulk of the city is situated 


places generally considered impassable to vehicles. It is 
one of the distinct contributions of automotive engineers 
to the war. 

In rejecting, many trucks, the examiners stated that in no 
way was their act a reflection on the commercial value of 
these vehicles. The majority of trucks are made for city 
work, and as Army trucks are called upon to do exceptionally 
heavy, rough work commercial trucks could not stand up 
under the strain, 


An ARASH, 


FINDS PNEUMATIC TIRES SATISFACTORY 


Just now there is a great deal of interest in the operation 
of trucks on pneumatic tires and many business men are won- 
dering whether pneumatics are adaptable to their particular 
business needs. H. P. Brown, a lumberman of Tacoma, Wash., 
states in a letter to the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.: “Our 
2-ton truck, which makes the run daily to and from our log- 
ging camps, is equipped with your cord tires. Sixty miles of 
the run is over good roads, but thirty miles is over roads so 
rough that the truck was constantly in the repair shop during 
the period it was equipped with solid tires. We have gotten 
as high as 14,000 miles on front casings and 10,000 miles on 
rear casings, which, considering road conditions and the heavy 
loads carried, is very satisfactory, but we are particularly 
pleased with the reduction in repair bills that the change from 
solids to pneumatics has brought about.” 





on the north bank of the 
rapid Spokane River, where 
the land is comparatively 
level, but still in all parts of 
the city there are many steep 
grades that try teams and 
trucks. 

In these days speed of de- 
livery is essential. Custom- 
ers expect and demand _ it. 
Then, too, heavy ioads are 
a necessity. The delivery 
equipment must not tire out ; 
it must be as fresh in the 
late evening as in the early 
morning. And only a truck 
is tireless. Oniy a truck will 
haul capacity ioads at all 
times, up steep grades. And 
heavy loads are a necessity. 
The number of deliveries 
must be cut down, There 
are fewer men to do the 
work. Trucks offer the solu- 
tion. 


Take the case of the Rock 
Springs Coai & Wood Co., of 
Spokane, one of the con- 
firmed truck users of the 
city ; the reason tue company 
is an estabiisned truck user 
is best expressed in the 
words of the manager, J. H. 
Shafer, who said: “It took 











but a short time to convince 
us of the merit of motor 
truck delivery over slow 
horse delivery, and we bought our second Federal. We have 
delivered with these two trucks considerably more than 6,000 
tons of coal and many loads of shingles of a size equal to the 
one in the illustration, and the actual maintenance cost on 
the two trucks has been less than $35 in more than a year’s 
time.” 

The load illustrated contained 225 bundles of shingles. 
Incidentally, lumbermen who deal in coal will be interested 
in noting the type of body the Rock Springs Coal & Wood 
Co. uses to do its delivering. As intimated by Mr. Shafer, 
the company did its first delivering with a Federal truck and 
soon afterward purchased another. The company how 
operates four of this make of truck, which is manufactured 
by the Federal Motor Truck Co., of Detroit, Mich. 





ARMY TRUCK STANDARDIZATION COMPLETED 


The War Department officially announces that the stand- 
ardization of cargo trucks and passenger cars for use in the 
Army has been completed, and that more than 75,000 stand 
ardized trucks and passenger cars have been ordered, 

Of the four trucks selected, two are after designs worked 
out by special boards of automotive engineers. The other 
two are commercial trucks which have been changed to meet 
the special requirements of military work. 

The three-quarter to 1-ton truck selected after exhaustive 
tests of a number of cars, including a model devised under 
the supervision of a special board of engineers, is the ‘“G, M. 
Cc.” truck, which is now known as Army Type AA, Changes 
have been made in the model used by the Government, the 
principal change being superior spring development. About 
7,500 of these trucks have been ordered. 

The 114- to 2-ton truck selected, which after certain mod 
ifications is now known as Army Type A, is the White, The 
tests of cars in this class were by far the most severe, and 
by a process of elimination the Kngineering Advisory Board 
was left with three trucks. 

While the board reported that these three trucks were 
equally serviceable from a strictly technical point, the board 
of officers which received the findings recommended the 
adoption of the White for the following reasons: Lower 
gasoline and oil consumption, more satisfactory performance 
both in Mexico and France, and best adapted for high-speea 
work, with pneumatic tires for use as a staff observation 
and reconnaissance car and high-speed truck. 

After competing with a number of well known makes in 
the 8- to 5-ton class, the specially constructed Army truck 
of this class, known as Type B, was selected as the standard 
truck of this class with the recommendation that certain 
minor changes be adopted by the engineering department»of 
the Motor Transportation Service. 

For about a year the Engineering Ordnance Department 
has been working on an improved 4-wheel drive type of 
truck. Several models were completed and two of these 
were tested in arriving at the recommendation that the 
ordnance model be adopted as the standard for the Army. 

This truck is known as Army Type TT, as it is really a 
tractor. truck. It is especially suitable for the hauling of 
greet guns over rough stretches of road or over open coun- 
try. In many ways it has the ability of a tank to go over 


A FEDERAL TRUCK DELIVERING SHINGLES IN THE 





MODERN MANNER 
TRUCK OWNERS TO SWAP EXPERIENCES 


An event of special interest to owners of motor trucks, 
especially those within a reasonable distance of Detroit, Mich., 
is the Truck Owners’ Conference to be held in the Board of 
Commerce Building there on Sept. 19 and 20. This conference 
is the outgrowth of a movement by truck owners, makers and 
associations for conducting meetings of this character in 
nineteen of the larger cities of the country during the next 
ten months. The Detroit conference is the opening one of the 
series. There will be addresses by well known motor truck 
experts in their special fields, and films of efficiently operated 
truck fleets will be shown. Both large and small truck op 
erators will tell their experiences in the use of methods to 
reduce operating expense, and there will be general discus- 
sions based on the facts thereby brought out. Some of the 
subjects to be discussed are “Loading and Unloading Methods 
That Save Time ;” “Hauling More Goods With Fewer Units,” 
and “Simplicity and Advantages of Keeping Costs on the Na 
tional Standard Truck Cost System.” These subjects will be 
handled by experienced operators who speak from absolute 
knowledge and not from theory. Some of them come a thou 
sand miles to deliver these addresses. The purpose of the con 
ferences is to secure greater efficiency in truck operation. 
The meetings are open to all truck users without charge of 
any kind, but are not open to the trade, excepting specially 
invited representatives. Iundreds of truck operators, large 
and small, are expected to attend each of the nineteen con- 
ferences to be held thruout the country. Further information 
regarding the Detroit conference, as well as dates and loca 
tions of the conferences to follow, may be obtained by ad 
dressing the Truck Owners’ Conference (Inc.) at 327 South 
La Salle Street, Chicago. 


td 


A Nréw type of wheel for motor trucks, the utility of which 
remains to be demonstrated, has recently been patented by 
H. J. Breeze, of Portland, Ore. This is a decided departure 
from existing types in that the inventor purposes using 
selected Oregon fir blocks for the tread of the wheel, in 
stead of rubber tire. When the blocks are worn out they are 
to be replaced by removing a rim plate on the outside of the 
wheel. A model is on exhibition in the window of a Portland 
furniture store and a set of the new treads is to be installed 
for testing purposes on a 2-ton truck operated between Port 
land and Vancouver, Wash., by the Weeks Trucking Co. 


——oOoOonornerne 


J. 8. LEE, Jn., sales manager of the U. 8S. Motor Truck Co., 
has entered military service as a first lieutenant in the Mutor 
Transport Service Division and expects to leave for France 
soon. He was presented with a handsome wrist watch by 
his office associates and a substantial check by the firm as evi 
dences of their appreciation of his patriotic spirit. 


—e—e—eeOeoeree’ 


REPORTS to the War Department show that on July 1 there 
were in service overseas 4,308 motor trucks of less than one 
ton capacity, 5,703 of one and a half tons and 7,987 of three 
to five tons. Prospective deliveries of trucks abroad for 


July were 4,797, for August 4,355 and for September 4,448. 
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“A Building Not A Barrel” 


2 When you sell COONS CY- 
PRESS SILO you are equipped 
with a building that offers 
many New and Exclu- 7 
sive features, enabling EE 
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“talking points” clear 
Fi = out of the reach of 
the “other fellow.” 


No Staves to Fall Apart 
No Hoops to Tighten 
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wall, built in sections. | 
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Wood Eternal’’—abso- 
lutely defies decay. 
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LOUISIANA HARDWOODS 


Plain Red Oak 


Ash, Gum, Cypress and Elm 


Manufactured in a Modern Band Mill— 
“Made Right and Shipped True to Grade” 


THOT 



































A few items ready for Shipment: 


PLAIN RED OAK ELM ASH 
50M44 FAS. 60 M 8-4 15M4-4FAS8, 
100 Nok Gom “bos Rue, 60M 4-4 No.1 Com. 
~ oO. om. ~] 
17M 6-4Com. &Btr. Log Run, °9M64F AS. 


The ae ienstedt 
Lumber Company 
Miltonberg, La., (} Mis.us') 
q Telephone and Telegraph— Alexandria 
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On Sticks 


awaiting your orders a_ well- 
balanced stock of 


Louisiana 


Ha rdwoods 


Embracing Red. and White © k, 
Gum, Cypress, Thick Ash and E!m. 


Tell us your needs. 


The Pree? 


ALEXANDRIA, LA. 
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The Cost of Growing Timber 4%, intcrcsfize exposition 
By R. S. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler. 25 cents, postpaid, 
American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Timbers of Quality 


Planing Mill Produc’s 

of Superior Workmai ship 
Tip, Butt 

or Length 
with or 


without Bark 
You will Buy Genuine 


Long Leaf Yellow Pine 


Do We Sell You? 


Hammond Lumber Co., Ltd. 


HAMMOND, LA. 








Menufecturers of 


Shortleaf Yellow Pine 


CYPRESS and HARDWOODS 
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MORGAN CITY, LA. 


Brownell-Drews 
Lumber Co., Lid. 


C.R. BROWNELL, 


President. 
C.H. BROWNELL, 
Vice-Pres. 


GUS, DREWS, 
Sec’y and Treas. 


Dealers in and Manufacturers of 


La. Red Cypress 


BAND SAWED LUMBER AND SHINGLES 

















C. H. Moore, Prest. F.G. Lock, V. Prest. Geo. W. Law, Secy & Treas. 





Manufacturers of ROUGH and DRESSED 


Calcasieu 1%... Lumber 


WESTLAKE, LOUISIANA 




















Yellow P ine Long isons 


Poitevent & Favre ey ling 
Mecdevile. Lumber Co. Fae Piling 
Branch Office, NEW ORLEANS, 606-7 L. & L. & G. Bldg. 











Yellow 


POWELL LUMBER CO. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


Pine 








Southern 





Huie-Hodge Lumber Co.,Ltd., toners: 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Soft Short Leaf Yellow Pine 


Specialize on Edge Grain Flooring and High Class 
Finish, as well as Yard Stock and Car Material 








iw. Yellow Pine 


We Specialize its Manufacture 


Krause & Managan Lbr. Co., Ltd.,¥ 87 k4*™ 








By Henry Solon Graves, M. A. 
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Forest Mensuration 


, Chief Forester of the 
Federal Forest Service, formerly director of Yale For- 
_ The most complete and authoritative 
work covering the measurement of standing timber, 
logs, pulpwood, cordwood and other forest product. 


Cloth, prepaid, $4.25. 


| American Lumberman 


3 ' ° 
Dearborn 8t., Chicago 
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BUSINESS CHANGES 


CALIFORNIA. Gustine and Los Banos—The Builders’ 
Lumber Co, has sold out to Miller & Lux. 

Long Beach—The Interstate Dock & Lumber Co. is re- 
ported to be closing out. 

Martinez—The Contra Costa Lumber Co. ‘has taken over 
the Noah Adams lumber yards at Concord. 


FLORIDA. Aycock—The Aycock Lumber Co. is closing 


out. 
Barth—The Hicks-Reager Lumber Co. has increased its 
capital stock from $25,000 to $50,000. 


GEORGIA. Jakin—The Flowers Lumber Co. has gone 
out of business. 


ILLINOIS. New Lenox—H. N. Dickinson has sold out. 

Paw Paw—R. J. Pogue has sold out his interest in the 
Pogue Lumber Co. 

Weston—The Weston Lumber Co. is succeeded by the 
Weston Grain Co. 


INDIANA. Flora—Everett Cochrane succeeds G. E. 
Voorhees in business. 

Sullivan—Block Bros, have sold out to other dealers in 
this town. 

Zionville—O. L. Stultz is succeeded by the Metzger Lum- 
ber Co, 


IOWA. Clinton—The Curtis Lumber & Millwork Co. has 
increased its capital stock to $2,750,000. 

Rose Hill—A. Waechter & Son have sold out to a Mr. 
Mathews. 

KANSAS. Pensacola—The Baldwin Lumber Co. has 
sold out to the Anawalt Campbell Mercantile Co. The 
purchasing department of this company is in Wichita, 


KENTUCKY. Winchester—The Winchester Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co. has gone out of business. 


MICHIGAN. Charlotte—The Hamilton Lumber Co. suc- 
ceeds Miller & Hamilton in the lumber and coal business 
here, 


MISSOURI. Lamar—The Blaker Lumber & Grain Co. 
has bought the lumber yard of BE. E. Isenhower. 

St. Louis—The Kingsberry Lumber Co. has been ab- 
sorbed by the Van Cleave Saw Mill Co. 


NEBRASKA. Comstock—The 8. A. Foster Lumber Co. 
has sold out to George Fowler & Co. The purchasing 
department of the latter is at Kansas City, Mo. 

umboldt—Charles C. Hecht has disposed of his interest 
in the Hecht Lumber Co. to John Wilson, who will take 
possession Sept. 1. The firm will probably be known as 
the Zook-Wilson Lumber Co. 

Tilden—Krumm & Warren have sold out to the Hichel- 
berger Lumber Co. 

NEW YORK. New York—The Harlem River Lumber & 
Wood Working Co. has been dissolved. 

North Tonawanda—W. G, Palmer (Inc.) has increased 
capital stock to $200,000. 


NORTH DAKOTA. Sentinel Butte—The George Heaton 
Lumber Co, has sold out to other dealers, 


OKLAHOMA. Wann—W. L. Cushenberry has sold out 
to the Clark & Bates Lumber Co. 


OREGON. Portland—The Duncan Lumber Co, has in- 
creased its capital stock to $250,000. 


PENNSYLVANIA. Greenville—The I. K. Heilman Lum- 
ber Co. has been succeeded by the Greenville Lumber & 
Supply Co. 

TEXAS. Abilene—The Taylor Lumber Co. has sold out 
to the Citizens Lumber Co. 

Westminster—The Caldwell Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by Murray & Carmichael. 

VIRGINIA. Norfolk—The John Cuthrell Box Co. has 
sold out, 


WASHINGTON. Chehalis—Carl Motter, of this city, has 
bought from N. B. Coffman, also of this place, a sawmill 
at Lewis which he will move to American Lake. 

Magrom—The McAvoy Lumber Co. has filed a petition 
to disincorporate. 

Seattle—The Lester W. David Lumber Co. has gone out 
of business. 


WISCONSIN. Lewis—The Clam River Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by the Midland Lumber & Coal Co., with 
headquarters at Minneapolis. 

Little Chute—The Little Chute Lumber & Fuel Co, has 
been dissolved. 

Marinette—The Escanaba Lumber Agency has changed 
its name and will in future be known as Gunderman & 
Symonds, lumber inspectors and wholesale commission 
dealers. 

Sun Prairie—William H. Angell & Son are succeeded in 
business by Stegerwald & Son. 


INCORPORATIONS 


ALABAMA. Grove Hill—The McLuther Lumber Co. 
has incorporated with a capital stock of $25,000. 


ARKANSAS. Watson—The Watson Lumber Co, has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $20,000. The 
incorporators are E. O. Johnson, George W. Reese, A. 
Kimball, H. Thane and H. A. Kimball. 

CONNECTICUT. Willimantic—The Windham Lumber 
& Realty Co. has been incorporated, 


FLORIDA. Oakland—The Oakland Lumber Co. has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000 and the 
following officers: President, W. M. McKinnon; secretary- 
treasurer, S. W. Bradford. 

ILLINOIS. Ottawa—Hamilton & Vincent, 222-226 West 
Main Street, have incorporated with a capital of $30,000. 
The incorporators are Hugh J. Mitchell, A. Richards and 
H. C. Wiley. 

KENTUCKY. Louisville—The Charles W. Pennybacker 
Co. has been incorporated with a capital of $5,000, to 
operate the cigar box manufacturing plant of the late 
Charles W. Pennybacker. The incorporators are John C. 
Graves, August C. Schmitt and others. 


MISSISSIPPI. Samneville—The W. I. Luke Lumber Co. 
has incorporated with a capital of $10,000. The incor- 
porators are W. I. Luke, F. M. Luke, both of Philadelphia; 
J. S. Luke, of Samneville, and L. F. Luke, of Meridian. 

_ NEW YORK. Attica—George P. Broadbrooks has been 
incorporated under the name of George C. Broadbrooks 
Co. (Inc.), with a capital of $30,000. 

New York—The Excelsior Shook & Lumber Co. (Inc.) 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000. The 
incorporators are Arjeh Barnett and Rose Barnett, both 
of 2913 West 27th Street, Coney Island, and Frederick HK. 
Vossnack, 744 Herkimer Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

New York—Central Timber Saw Mill Co. (Inc.) has 
been incorporated with a capital of $100,000, to operate 
lumber mills and_to deal in lumber. The incorporators 
are William C. Giles, Nepperhan, N. Y.; Apostolo An- 
toniou, 350 West Eighty-fifth Street, New York, and Louis 
Karasik, 44 Court Street, Brooklyn. 

New York—The Charles R. Partridge Lumber Co. has 
been incorporated with a capital of $10,000 by John E. 
McIntyre, 556 Nacon Street; John G. Turnbull, 824 Ocean 
Avenue, and Louis O. Berg, 532 Pacific Street, all of 
Brooklyn. 

Peekskill—The Locust Products Co. has incorporated 
with a capital stock of $10,000 to purchase locust and 
other timber and. to mill for ship building. Incorporators: 
ae E. Forbush, Edwin J. Loekwood and Leverett fF, 

rumb. 


pagel gi Bros. & Gould recently incorporated 
with a capital of $1,250. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Statesville—The E. Morrison 
Lumber Co. has incorporated with a capital of $100,000. 
Incorporators: E. Morrison, E. M. Ausley and Donner 
Thompson, 


OREGON. Portland—The L. H. Briggs Lumber Co. 
has filed articles of incorporation. The capital stock is 
$5,000 and the incorporators are L. H. Briggs, Robert F. 
Maguire and John P, Winter, 

PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia—The Charles Benton 
Lumber Co. has been incorporated, 


SOUTH CAROLINA. York—The York Furniture Co. 
has incorporated with a capital of $20,000, by H. T. Wil- 
liamson, John W. Miller and others, 


TENNESSEE. Memphis—Charles B. Carothers has in- 
corporated. 


WASHINGTON. Seattle—The Seattle Building Co. has 
been incorporated by Wesley W. Hastings and A. Gold- 
schmidt with a capital of $500,000. 

Seattle—Horace H. Guth and Howard A. Bernardo have 
incorporated the West Seattle Boat & Engine Co. with a 
capital stock of $30,000. 

Yacolt—W. H. Frost and V. N. paiiipe have incor- 
poraree the Frost-Phillips Timber Co. with a capital of 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT 


KENTUCKY. Paducah—The Howard Shipyards Co. will 
rebuild its plant recently burned at a loss of $140,000. 

MARYLAND. Fairfield—The Union Shipbuilding Co. 
has purchased a site of 400 feet water front and will build 
an addition to its plant, 

MISSISSIPPI. Biloxi—H. E. Latimer & Son will re- 
build the sawmill, planing mill and wareroom recently 
burned at a loss of $15,000. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Charlotte—The A. Collins Lum- 
ber Co. will erect a 50 by 100-foot lumber shed, 50 by 80- 
foot sawmill, 60 by 100-foot planing mill, and will install 
machinery. 

Edenton—M. G. Brown will rebuild the sawmill and grist 
mill recently burned at a loss of $15,000. 

Salisbury—The Graf-Davis-Collett Co. will build a 170 
by 65-foot factory, mill constructed, costing about $10,000. 


TENNESSEE. McEwen—The Anguera Timber Co., 
Nashville, recently organized, will erect mill construction 
building with a daily capacity of 15,000 feet. C. B. Kelly 
is secretary of the company. 

VIRGINIA. Roanoke—The Penrod Walnut & Veneer 
Co., of Kansas City, Mo., contemplates building a plant to 
manufacture gunstocks and airplane propeller stocks from 
walnut, with a monthly capacity of 50,000 gunstocks. | 

WASHINGTON. Bellingham—The _— Bloedel-Donovan 
Lumber Co. is erecting a one-story box factory, 124 by 280 
feet, to employ up to 125 men and use 80,000 feet of lumber 
daily. The company plans to erect two other buildings 
eee a@ warehouse and a sash and door factory of similar 

esign. 

Morton—J. M. Bell will rebuild the sawmill, recently 
burned, that belonged to J. H. Richards. 


NEW VENTURES 


ALABAMA. Mobile—The Mobile Wood Products Co., 
with capital stock of $35,000, has started operation and 
employs about fifty men. The company manufactures 
rotary cut gum veneer and the output will be taken over 
by the Evansville Veneer Co., of Evansville, Ind. The in- 
corporators of the new company are Allen Gray, Robert 
Williams and George O. Worland, of the Evansville Veneer 
Co., and Benjamin Bowman. The new company already 
has Seenetent orders on hand to run the plant for several 
months, 


ARKANSAS. De Queen—W. T. Stovall, of Little Rock, 
is promoting a box factory for this place. 

FLORIDA. Miami—Capt. George J. Pilkington will 
establish a $200,000 plant to construct wooden stegmahine, 
having a Government contract for two vessels. The ship- 
yard site, 475 by 300 feet, is on Biscayne Bay. 


INDIANA. Akron—S. P. Ball, owner and manager of 
a sawmill here, will operate a broom handle factory in 
connection with his —. 

Clayton—E. C. Kelly will open in the lumber business 
here about Sept. 1. 

Muncie—C. C. Glaser is planning to open a lumber busi- 
ness at 922 East Charles Street early in September. 


LOUISIANA. MHaynesville—The Haynesville Jumber 
Co. is organizing for business in this place. 

MICHIGAN. Ewen—Mitchell & Powell, of Marquette, 
who have purchased the Leach sawmill here, will also 
start a handle manufacturing plant in a short time. 


NEBRASKA. Dunning—The J. M. Turner Lumber Co., 
of Thedford, Neb., is establishing a new lumber yard here. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Mount Airy—The Shelton & Mil- 
~ Lumber & Timber Co. has recently been organized 
here, 

Smithfield—The Veneer Products Co. has recently been 
organized and has acquired the Rand & Lawrence plant 
here, intending to add veneer machinery and make other 
improvements, F. K. Broadhurst is president of the new 
company and N. M. Lawrence is secretary and treasurer. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. Hooker—The Farmers’ Lumber Co., 
of Beresford, S. D., will open a branch yard here with C. 
Hartsough as manager, 


TEXAS. Beaumont—J. J. Schultheiser, who recently 
organized a company to build wooden barges for the 
Government, will establish a large plant on an 1l-acre 
site on the river front, expecting to employ about 1,000 


= CASUALTIES 


ARKANSAS. Bearden—A warehouse oGonging to the 
Cotton Belt Lumber Co. was recently damaged by fire to 
the extent of about $5,000. 

Millville—Fire in the drying sheds of the Freeman- 
Smith Lumber Co. destroyed 6,000,000 feet of lumber, six 
dry kilns, six sheds, nine cottages and the lumber yards, 
causing a loss of more than $250,000. The planer and 
sawmill as well as the offices were saved. The loss is 
covered by insurance. 

IDAHO. Payette—The Payette Box & Mill Co. suffered 
a loss by fire. 

MAINE. Augusta—The Kennebec Lumber Co, lost 4 
box mill on the Kennebec River about four miles from 
here on Aug. 4, the loss being estimated at $10,000, cov- 
ered by insurance. 


F neisne peng ot Lutherville—Fire of unknown origin de- 
stroyed the plant of the Walter Weisbrod Cooperage Co. 
on Aug. 9, the loss heing estimated at about $10,000. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—The Downes Lumber Co. 
sustained considerable damage on Aug. 7 from fire caused 
by lightning. A four-story building and about $15,000 
worth of lumber were destroyed. 

MISSOURI. Gideon—The two-knife stave mill of the 
Gideon Cooperage Co. was destroyed by fire recently. 
Rebuilding will begin at once. 


NEBRASKA. Concord—The Fullerton Lumber Co. ‘sef- 
fered a loss by fire recently. 
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OREGON. Newberg—N. C. Christensen’s mill near here 
was destroyed by fire recently. 

TEXAS. Elkhart—A sawmill helonging to Peter Bridges, 
about four miles south of here, was destroyed by fire. 
The loss is estimated at about $3,000, with no insurance. 

San Antonio—The Petrich-Saur Lumber Co. has had a 
loss by fire recently. 

VERMONT. Montgomery—The Nelson & Hall Co. was 
damaged by fire recently. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


PORTLAND, Mzg., Aug. 9.—P. G. Clifford and R. Abbott are 
appointed receivers for the Abbott & Cleaves Co. 


HOBOKEN, N. J., Aug. 12.—J. A. Wolf and G. C. Tenant are 
appointed as receivers for the Ebbecke Furniture Co. 








Everett, Wasu., Aug. 8.—Fire in standing timber in 
the camps of the Danaher Loggin Co. and the 
Sound Timber Co. is made_ the asis of an action 
for damages launched here by the latter company 
asking $10,446.10 from the former for timber alleged 
to have been destroyed. The plaintiff asserts that fire started 
us a result of willful negligence in the use of fuel oil burning 
logging engines, Aug. 24, 1917, on which wood fuel was used 
without a spark arrester being installed on the locomotives. 
Itemized losses alleged to have been sustained by the Sound 
Timber Co. include : 550,000 feet of fir logs, worth $4,897.75 ; 
250,000 feet of cedar logs, valued at $3,061.25 ; 22 guy lines 
each 350 feet in length; four new 300-foot  o_ lines ; twelve 
56-pound rails; ten pairs of 56-pound angle bars valued at 
$2,002.95, together with railroad tracks, telephone line and 
bridge, plus the time required by crews to fight the fire. 


TIMBERLAND SALES 


NEwport, ARK., Aug. 12.—KE. D. Plant and George Vogel 
have bought the timber rights on 1,645 acres of land at Para- 
dise, on Black River, from Harvey Bros., of Swifton. 


BAINBRIDGH, GA., Aug. 10.—The Elberta Crate Co. has 
purchased from C. 8S. Hodges, of Cyrene, 8,500 acres of round 
timber located just back of the factory on the Flint River 





opposite Bainbridge. 
years. 


The land has been leased for fifteen 





HazarD, Ky., Aug. 13.—G. M. Knuckles and. associates, of 
Viper, Ky., bought about 2,000 acres of hardwood timber lands 
lying along the Middle Fork, Buckhorn Creek and Greasy 
River east of here in Leslie County, which, as announced, will 
be developed as soon as possible. It is said that large mills 
including stave and lumber mills, will be installed and that it 
will require several years to cut the timber. 





WHITESBURG, Ky., Aug. 13.—J. L. Blair and others have 
closed a deal with New York people for several thousand acres 
of valuable timber lands, a large part of which lies in the 
Black and Cumberland mountains ten miles east of here and 
adjacent to the Virginia line. The timber consists of oak, 
poplar, beech, birch, cucumber, chestnut, gum and every other 
species known in this climate, practically in virgin state. 


OBITUARY 


GEORGE HALL, SR.—A widely known copper country 
lumberman, George Hall, Sr., died at his home in Laurium, 
Mich., of paralysis, at the age of 68. He was born in 
Quebec, Canada, and went to the Michigan country about 
forty years ago. He became foreman for John Bagley, who 
was contracting foreman for the Osceola and Tamrack Min- 
ing Co. Later he married Miss Jane Bagley, sister of Mr. 
Bagley, who survives, as do also three children, George, jr., 
of Laurium; Mrs. John D. Kerr and Ruth B. Hall. 





WALTER S. EDDY.—In the death of Walter S. Eddy, of 
Saginaw, Michigan lost one of the pioneer lumbermen of 
the State and one of the big men in the lumber industry. 
He was associated with his father, the late C. K, Eddy, in 
the firm of C. K. Eddy & Sons, for nearly half a century. 
The firm was among the most progressive and the most 
successful lumbermen in the Saginaw Valley. When the 
pine gave out in that section they became interested in 
other enterprises and at the time of Mr. Eddy’s death had 
large holdings in manufacturing, mining and milling com- 
panies. Mr. Eddy’s brother, Arthur D, Eddy, will carry 
on the affairs of the firm. 








WEEK’S NEWS OF THE MARKETS 








For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 28 


Conditions in Chicago and Chicago territory remain 
quiet, with demand for any kind of lumber, hardwoods or 
softwoods, very light. The weather has been as hot as 
Old Sol could make it and neither consumers nor dis- 
tributors have been in very much of a mood to think about 
lumber orders. This being the vacation period, salesmen 
do not expect to book much business and the most con- 
cern about the lumber market regards the future. What 
will the lumber business be this fall? is the usual query. 
Almost without exception the belief is that the activity 
this fall will be as much as it has been at any time in 
the last year; that as soon as the hot weather period is 
over things will start to hum again, and prices will be 
as strong as they have been, if not stronger. 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 


Reported by John R. Mauff, Secretary of Board of Trade 
RECEIPTS—-WEEK ENDED AUG. 10 








Lumber Shingles 
SESE ES orecteer ara ea ane ore 45,634,000 5,475,000 
BREMEN aes GEN ai acaxe'p (orbie acess ee ota 17,372,000 17,246,000 
WROGRHRRO® 6.655505 555 oe 2tislo np aaa 31,738,000 11,771,000 
TOTAL RECEIPTS JAN. 1 TO AUG. 10 
Lumber Shingles 
OURMNEL yc cisiscccsle orate ost a eieie eee 1,584,474,000 194,289,000 
1 ARE ae en ener e ara ee 2,138,051,000 434,308,000 
MDOCPARBO 5 5.6.6510.559-5/sie wise 553,577 240,019,000 
SHIPMENTS—-WEEK ENDED AUG. 10 
Lumber Shingles 
TESA Serer tara Ae mess 20,811,000 2,287,000 
EPRIDS 6s toriievé-9-s ois e40 HOO R 47,433,000 11,627,000 
WNOUCTORED : bias 55 4c ase 26,622,000 9,390,000 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS JAN. 1 TO AUG. 10 
Lumber Shingles 
ORE 5 arsiciakiis eA Stee seer Ones 743,255,000 109,751,000 
PROMNINE “esvueliclsravehexe wisvelsisreia\ eles iol 965,809,000 296,358,000 
TOU OMEOT ie igo 50 Gia 0ig w wie 4058 222,554,000 186,607,000 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department for 
the week ended Aug. 14, 1918, were: 





CLASS No. Value 
Daag 5-0 wis was -0 06.5 950-0. 8 we 3 $ 2,200.00 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000.......... 23 62,350.00 

5,000 and under 10,000.......... 4 25,500.00 

10,000 and under 25,000.......... US 97,000.00 

25,000 and under 50,000.......... 4 133,800.00 
Over $100,000— 
5-story storage, Armour & Co. (U. 8. 
UNM Tetetaietc cise ais gieaitieb oo si8ie a9 66 100,000.00 

Storage building, Morris Co. (U. 8S. 
UNMIS AGASSI eS aerncrrre 180,000.00 
Factory building, A. Brundage....... 1 280,000.00 
EMT ERASE SAO IEEE Oe 44 880,850.00 
Average valuation for week.......... atakats 20,019.00 
Totals previous week............... 48 1,026,075.00 
Average valuation previous week..... 1,376.00 
624,750.00 





Totals corresponding week 1917...... 
Totals Jan. 1 to Aug. 14, 1918........ 
Totals corresponding period 1917. 


51,812,545.00 
Totals corresponding period 1916. 73,919,700.00 
Totals corresponding period 1915. 52,009,132.00 
Totals corresponding period 1914. 57,962,095.00 
Totals corresponding period 1913. 58,813,005.00 
Totals corresponding period 1912. 56,431,460.00 


Totals corresponding period 1911. 
Totals corresponding period 1910. 
Totals corresponding period 1909. 
Totals corresponding period 1908..... £ 
Totals corresponding period 1907..... 


NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Aug. 13.—Business is not any better than could 
be expected at this time of year, but distributers are not 
entirely without orders. Trade is expected to pick up 
actively as soon as the hot weather passes and the end of 
August approaches, as the industries will surely need 
Northern stocks. Prices remain strong. 


57,324,645.00 
36,224,395.00 
43,592,965.00 


_ Minneapolis, Minn., Aug. 12.—All indications for in- 

creased fall trade are favorable, and some increase is 
being noted in the demand from country yards. Crops, 
With the exception of corn, are now assured and splendid 
corn weather is placing that crop almost beyond danger. 
Yields of small grains promise to break records. Much 
Tough lumber..for:sheds and other farm buildings will be 
Needed. ity, building shows improvement, builders evi- 
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dently being convinced that costs will only increase. Fac- 
tory demand is strong and low grade stock is being sold 
and shipped as fast as it can be produced. Prices are 
strong on the lists with advances seen in some grades, 


New York, Aug. 13.—There is so little building—most 
orders coming from large buyers for Government purposes 
—that it is difficult to find much snap to the northern pine 
trade. There is plenty of business for all stock offered, 
but it is quietly placed and in many instances ordinary 
consumers hear little about it. Prices are firm. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 14.—Trade has declined to a low 
point as to purchases of retail yards. Prices have risen to 
such a point that buyers think they may decline before 
long, but millmen believe that the market will hold steady, 
because of the increased production costs. It is claimed 
that there is a good deal of lumber on hand in some grades, 
as the result of unusually light demand, but there has been 
little chance for accumulation in lower grades, 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Aug. 13.—Demand for white pine has 
been slightly less during the last week in Pittsburgh 
territory. There is little new stock in the yards. Some 
consumers report securing material thru Government aid, 
where they had war contracts of importance, 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


New York, Aug. 13.—Some good sized shipments of 
spruce are reaching the market but most of it is entirely 
for Government use. Many eastern shippers are still busy 
‘on the one large order received for South Brooklyn con- 
struction work and there are rumors of other contracts of 
this character soon to be placed. Prices are satisfactory 
and shippers seem to have no difficulty in making satis- 
factory arrangements with their distributers and their 
customers to comply with the requirements of the price 
fixing committee of the War Industries Board. Adirondack 
and Canadian shippers do not seem to be affected by this 
ruling and up State trade developed satisfactorily, altho 
the scarcity of cars and labor at mill points account for 
‘a decidedly restricted supply being offered to these interior 
consuming centers, which are more or less affected by the 
war building outlook. There is a good factory demand, 
and the difficulty in obtaining stocks makes the average 
seller decidedly firm in holding out for higher prices. 





Boston, Mass., Aug. 14.—Some big Government orders 
are soon expected from the spruce emergency bureau, 
now that the contract has been awarded for the building 
of the wooden dormitories at Quincy, Mass. Purchases 
of random may certainly be easily made both here and in 
the Provinces at appreciably less than the Government 
prices on random. It is also true that there is an occa- 
sional mill that will not shade a hair of the Government 
mark. Nevertheless, random 2x3-2x4-2x6- and 2x7-inch 
may be bought at $36, and there are some quotations, 
made at $35.50. The 2x6- and 2x7-inch are sometimes sold 
for $37 and $36. The 2x8-inch is usually sold at $40 and 
the 2x10-inch is still quiet, with an occasional sale at $45. 
There is little demand for 2x12-inch. Material is still 
moving freely from New Brunswick. Should traffic tie 
up there again, possibly it would be easier for the Amert- 
can manufacturers to get better prices. Spruce boards 
are still far below normal supply. The Government price, 
it is claimed, is seldom paid except by the Government. 
For random spruce boards, 5 inches and up, 8 feet and 
up long and planed on one side, about $40 is the usual 
domestic rate. Sometimes the mark {fs slightly higher. 
Spruce furring is usually quoted at $36 for both varieties. 
There are slight concessions in the clapboard market and 
the demand has not at all improved. The demand for 
matched spruce, boards just now is also rather small. 
About $45 to $47 seems right. 





Pittsburgh, Pa., Aug. 13.—Orders for spruce come out 
in Pittsburgh markets occasionally, tho there is little in 
sight. Low grade stocks are sometimes available under 
varying conditions, but the prices for the material offered 
is very stiff and high. Most of the reported sales are of 


resale stock. 
WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago, Aug. 13.—The hot weather period sees very 
little business in either poles or posts, tho mills are kept 
busy shipping out posts on old orders. ‘The pole business 
remains quiet. White cedar shingle prices are maintained, 
but there is very little movement. 











[ LOUISIANA RED CYPRESS 











Lutcher & Moore cvPress+0x 
wiser Cypress Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


CYPRESS 


Lumber, Lath and Shingles 








Excelsior Cypress Co. 


TIMBERTON, LA. 
Manufacturers of 


Louisiana 


Red Cypress 


Lumber, Lath and Shingles 


“RIPPING” Lumber 


This is not slang but 
Factory Select 
Tidewater Cypress 


Let us tell you about the satisfaction this 
‘grade that minimizes waste is giving others.” 


R NY es ce 
=< 


“THE WOOD ETERNAL” Tor Mes Re US. PaQme, 


Louisiana Red Cypress Co. 


Hibernia Building, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
W. C. DWYER, Sec’y & Gen’! Mgr. Cable Address, “‘Redcypress”’ 


The Planters Lumber Co.Ltd. | 


JEANERETTE, LA. 
BAND SAWED 


ouisiana 


Red Cypress 
Lumber and Shingles 


Special Attention to Railroad Orders, 


Laths, Pickets, Siding, Flooring, Ceiling 
% and Mouldings. 
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Alexandria Cooperage & 


Lumber Company 
Alexandria, La. 


Manufacturers 


LOUISIANA RED CYPRESS 


LUMBER, LATH AND SHINGLES 


Tupelo——Hardwoods 
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MISSISSIPPI 





Long Heavy Timbers 
Planing Mill Products 


We have been engaged 
in manufacturing and 
catering to the Yellow 
Pine trade for 36 years. 


We Solicit Special Orders 
Prompt Delivery 


ENOCHS BROTHERS 


FERNWOOD, MISSISSIPPI 

















Red Gum 
Magnolia 
White Oak 
Red Oak 





1,500,000 feet now on 
sticks and ready toship. 
Your inquiries and 
orders are solicited. 





Poplar 
Hickory 
White Ash 





Eastman-Gardiner 


Hardwood Co. 


LAUREL, MISS. 










Mamingiavess 


S. M. Shrader. 
J. Shrader, Jr. 


Yellow Pine Lumber 


Long and Short Leaf Timbers 


Car Material 


Dimension, Boards, Moulding, Ceiling, Finish 


Mixed Car Orders a Specialty. 


BROOKHAVEN, MISS. 














Baldwin 
Lumber Co. 


316 Railway Exchange, 
CHICAGO 


Sales Office and Yards, 
LAUREL, MISS. 


Hardwood 


Lumber 


POPLAR 


A SPECIALTY 











We have Ready for Loading 


1 car 4/4 to 8/4 Log Run Cypress. 

1 car 4/4 No. 1 Com. & Btr. Red Gum. 
140,000 ft. 4/4 to 8/4 Log Run Poplar. 
75,000 ft. 9 to 17 in. Gum Box Boards. 
500,000 ft. 4/4 and 5/4 Log Run Sap Gum, 
130,000 ft. 4/4 Log Run Plain Red & White 


Oak. 


Let us quote you on your needs. 


MERL LUMBER COMPANY, Meridian, Miss. 
















L. N. Dantzler Lumber Co. 


MOSS POINT, MISSISSIPPI 
EXPORTERS OF 


tei Yellow Pine 


Gang Sawed Rift Flooring a Specialty 
Daily Capacity of Mills, 300,000 Feet. 


Other Mills :—Native Lumber Co., Howison, Miss., Van Cleve, Miss. 
Shipping Points :—Pascagoula and Ship Island. 


Cable Address, ** Dantzler’? Moss Point, Mississippi. 








T. P. PRICE 


Manufacturer and Wholesaler 
9 GREENWOOD, MISS. 


OUR SPECIALTY: — 2x4 10’ to 16’ 
S. & E. No.2 and Better Close Grain 


Shortleaf Yellow Pine 








Minneapolis, Minn., Aug. 12.—Posts move freely on old 
orders and so far the crop movement has not been heavy 
enough to make much trouble in the way of car supply. 
The rush and consequent shortage of cars is due to begin 
within a few days, after which the fall movement will be 
very slow, it is feared. Old orders are rapidly being cleaned 
up, but business yet to come in will have to take its 
chances. There is a good call for short poles for repair 
and replacement, but long poles are quiet. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago, Aug. 13.—The movement in hardwoods is about 
as light as it has been in months and reports indicate some 
soft prices compared with the high figures that have been 
reached. The industries that are heavy consumers of 
hardwoods, notably the box factories, appear to be so well 
stocked that they do not want even to think of placing any 
new business at present. However, they are eating rapidly 
into their heavy stocks and before long their yard piles 
will show evidences of dwindling. Never before in the 
history of the box business has the demand for containers 
been so large and it is idle to talk about the box industries 
being out of the market for a very long period. The early 
part of September is expected to see activity with the 
hardwoods again. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Aug. 12.—Factory demand is not 
heavy, as most of the large buyers have been laying in 
stock against an expected scarcity, but the trade is still 
buying good northern stock freely and business is rather 
better than usual at the time of year, with wholesale 
stocks below the normal. low grades are very scarce, but 
most buyers have laid in their stocks of box lumber from 
hardwood mills and demand has slackened. It is increas- 
ingly difficult to get supplies from southern mills for 
customers in this territory. 


St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 13..-Manufacturers report that they 
are getting a few orders, more inquiries are being re- 
ceived, and a better feeling generally prevails in many 
lines, They expect that buying will open up before the 
end of the month for shipments within the next two or 
three months. The fact that prices have been well main- 
tained during the lull has had a strengthening effect, Cars 
are not so plentiful as they have been, altho sufficient to 
supply the needs of shippers. Furniture manufacturers in 
St. Louis are limiting their purchases, and box manufac- 
turers are not in the market to any extent, 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Aug. 13.—The fixing of railroad mate- 
rial prices, especially of oak ties and car material, has 
effectually stifled mueh commercial trade in the hardwood 
market. The wholesale lumber concerns find it increas- 
ingly difficult each week to place business, and owing to 
chaotie conditions the consumer is not disposed to buy 
any lumber from hardwood men unless it is absolutely 
necessary. Labor scarcity has demoralized many mills. 
Car supply is somewhat better from parts of the hard- 
wood producing fields. Low grade hardwoods are in heavy 
demand, mostly from manufacturing trade with war con- 
tracts on hand. 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 14.—‘‘Firm as a rock” characterizes 
the hardwoods market here. Recent receipts have been 
large compared to those of other months and inquiry is 
not so active. Prices keep firm nevertheless. Prices for 
hardwoods, 1-inch varieties, firsts and seconds, quoted 
here this week are: Basswood, $72 to $75; poplar, $100 
to $102; red birch, $79 to $80; sap birch, $70 to $74; plain 
oak, $82 to $84; quartered oak, $120 to $130; maple, $70 
to $75. 





Baltimore, Md., Aug. 12.—Receipts of hardwood ship- 
ments ordered long ago have swelled the holdings of many 
users of hardwoods to unusual proportions and have so 
crowded storage space as to cause a deferring of further 
commitments until some of the stocks on hand have been 
used up. Most members of the trade report that they are 
doing a big business. Values remain about as they have 
been of late. 

Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 13.--The hardwood market con- 
tinues flourishing, the war demand relieving the mills of 
any effort to dispose of their stock. None of the mills 
represented here attempts to get business from the yards. 
There is a certain quantity of yard stock turned out, over 
and above the special requirements, and it is sold when 
asked for, without any effort to push it. Aside from furni- 
ture makers, the factory demand is small. After the 
American and Canadian government organizations, rail- 
roads are the best buyers of better grade stuff, the box 
factories continuing to absorb the common stock. Cars are 
reported none too plentiful at present, but mill reports say 
the labor supply probably will be fair until cotton picking 
time. 


New York, Aug. 13.—Shipments have come along a little 
better than last month and some orders which were out- 
standing for some time have been filled. There is plenty 
of business in sight but several good sized orders from the 
Government and Allies have taken large lots of stock from 
the market. Poplar, oak and ash especially are in excel- 
lent demand and holders of these stocks are getting good 
prices. Local yards get a good run of business from small 
consumers. 

Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 14.—Some decline in demand is re- 
ported this month as compared with last, but August is 
generally a dull month. Buyers take what stock they 
need for immediate use, but are not going to lay in much 
as a rule before another month or so. Local wholesale 
yards are now pretty well supplied with stock and are not 
making as extensive purchases as during the last few 
months. Prices are called firm thru the list. 





Cincinnati, Ohio, Aug. 12.—There has been good interest 
in the hardwood market the last week, and prices are 
holding well, altho a few indications of irregularity are in 
evidence. Thick stocks of plain white oak are very active 
and strong and advances are reported on these above 2% 
inches, 4-inch FAS being up $1 at $111, No. 1 common ana 
selects $5 at $89 and No. 1 common $6 at $87. Plain white, 
sound wormy, is up $1 at $88 for 1l-inch and $3 at $46 for 
2-inch. In both plain white and plain red oak the 1-inch 
stocks are from $4 to $3 lower and about the same for 
2-inch. In the quartered stocks red oak is unchangea 
thruout the list, but there are declines of $2 on No. 2 com- 
mon quartered white to $38 for 1l-inch and $50 for 2-inch. 
Number 1 common strips are down $8 to $42. Miscellaneous 
oak stocks are stronger, hardwood mine ties being up $2 
to $34, mine car stock up $5 to $60 and $65, and all others 
unchanged except crossing plank, which are $2 and $4 lowei 
at $42 for red oak and $44 for white oak. In chestnut, 
sound wormy, quartered is up $2 to $44, but other grades 


and sizes are unchanged. In plain chestnut there are de- 
clines of $1 in the common and wormy grades of 1-inch, 
and of $3 to $59 on FAS. Gum is very firm, the only de- 
clines reported being $2 to $56 in quartered red FAS ana 31 
in sap FAS 6-inch and up, to $35 for 1-inch and $40 for 
2-inch. Box boards are $3 higher at $53 for 13- to 17-inch, 
and there are advances of $1 on the 1-inch and thinner 
stocks of No. 2 common sap. Tupelo gum, black gum ana 
golden bay all hold firm. 3asswood is very active and 
strong with advances reported on 1-inch stock as follows. 
FAS $4 to $67, No. 1 common $2 to $53 and No. 2 common 
$2 to $39. In cottonwood there has been urgent demand for 
the panel and wide No. 1 stocks, and also for Nos, 1 and 2% 
common, which are each $1 higher, while declines of $3 are 
noted in each of the FAS widths. There has been a better 
demand for 1-inch ash, which has sold from $2 to $% 
higher, the biggest advance being in No. 1 common to $58. 
Hickory, which has been holding firm for more than a 
month, is down from $3 to $5 on 1-inch, and up from $1 to 
$4 on 2-inch. Common and log run of soft maple range 
from $2 to $3 higher and in soft elm from $1 to $3 higher. 
Magnolia is stronger in the common grades. These woods 
show no changes from a week ago—cherry, walnut, hara 
maple, butternut, buckeye, hackberry, beech, birch anu 
willow. 





Ashland, Ky., Aug. 12.—The demand for oak boards is 
fair, and there is a heavy call for timbers of all descriptions. 
‘Ash and black walnut are in big demand with offerings 
light. Prices are firm. 


HEMLOCK 


Chicago, Aug. 13.—There is a fair demand despite the hot 
weather, but as a rule the run of orders is only fair. De- 
mand from the East has dropped off somewhat, but dis- 
tributers believe that the recession is only temporary. 
Prices on all hemlock items are strong. 


New York, Aug. 13.—So little stock is offered for com- 
mercial use that the dullness in the building situation 
makes little difference to the Pennsylvania hemlock manu- 
facturers. Some stock is coming from the East and North 
and brings good prices, but most of the latter stock is sold 
to interior and northern New York plants. Suburban yards 
have a fair supply, commensurate with their existing needs 
but much lower than they usually carry at this time of 
year. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Aug. 13.—There is great interest taken 
in hemlock prices in the Pittsburgh market, because while 
the Government fixed prices on Pennsylvania hemlock it 
had not applied any definite prices to other hemlock manu- 
facturers production, and their trade is going on inde- 
pendently. There is not much hemlock available and 
demand is sufficient to absorb all that seems likely to 
become available for some months. 





Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 14.—The restrictions on the build- 
ing trade affect the sale of hemlock to a large degree and 
the outlook appears to be for some decline in business in 
the near future. If ordinary dwellings are not to be per- 
mitted this will result in poor demand for hemlock. Fac- 
tory demand is fair and the supply of lumber available is 
much smaller than usual. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Aug. 12.—There is increased activity in 
the distribution of hemlock, as lumber now is being deliv- 
ered for the new nitrate plant’s preliminary constructio:. 
work, but the general market is dull. Evidences multiply 
that stocks are increasingly scarce, and that there is no 
expectation that there will be much if any betterment of 
that condition this fall. Prices are very strong. 


POPLAR 


Chicago, Aug. 13.—Despite the season poplar is in good 
demand, the requirements covering almost every item. 
Mill stocks are light and poplar is going into so many war 
uses that the trade does not seem to have suffered any at 
all. Prices are strong. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Aug. 12.—With the exception of a few 
of the common stocks of poplar the market for this wood is 
stronger and higher than ever, with advances of $3 and $4 
in the panel and wide No. 1 thicknesses, 1-inch stocks 
ranging from $111 to $126 and 2-inch stocks from $120 to 
$128. In the FAS grade, 1-inch is up $2 to $86, 2-inch up 
$7 to $99 and 38- and 4-inch up $5 to $110 and $115. The 
common grades are a trifle weaker, and saps and selects 
have not sold quite as well. Everything in drop siding is 
up $5, and advances on dimension run from $1 up to $7 
according to sizes, the sharpest changes occurring in selects 
and No. 1 common. 





Baltimore, Md., Aug. 12.—Demand for poplar shows a 


\gratifying measure of activity, and under the influence of 


the brisk inquiry the range of prices is not only maintained 
but shows an upward tendency. Lower grades as well as 
higher are being sought and dealers are doing all they can 
to maintain a liberal selection. In view of the shortage of 
labor consequent upon the great demand in prospect, saw- 
mills will undoubtedly be obliged to run shorthanded and 
quotations accordingly are expected to move to higher 
levels later on. 


Ashland, Ky., Aug. 12.—A heavy call continues for poplar 
of all descriptions. Stocks are moving about as fast as dry 
enough for the market. Prices are firm. Several river 
mills are nearing the end of the season’s cut. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago, Aug. 13.—Demand for fir is small. There is 
very little activity at all, a condition due to the season, 
which affects all woods at this time of the year. Dis- 
tributers, however, believe that late August or early Sep- 
tember will see a fairly good demand for fir and other 
west Coast products. Spruce does not move here in any 
degree now and red cedar shingles are in very light de- 
mand, despite the soft prices. 


Seattle, Wash., Aug. 10.—Demand for fir timbers and 
similar stock is so strong that the mills are marketing all 
they can cut. Manufacturers are busily occupied getting 
out Government business. Local commercial trade is 
active, owing to imperative housing requirements, but 
eastern trade for the moment is practically nonexistent, 
since in the big cities operations have been reduced to the 
minimum and in the country practically all the labor has 
been tied up by the harvest. 


Portland, Ore., Aug. 10.—Distribution by the Fir Produc- 
tion Board was made this week of the order for 24,000,000 
feet of fir lumber for cantonment construction and the 
lumber manufacturers showed that they were equal to 
the occasion as will be seen from the fact that by next 
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week the stock will all be well on its way to Rock Island. 
Entire trainloads have been dispatched. The movement 
will not clean up the yards, however, and there is yet 
stock to be had for commercial purposes. This demand is 
rather light at present, but there is no tendency among 
manufacturers to undersell the price established by the 
Government, which is on the $26 base. 


Tacoma, Wash., Aug. 10.—Fir lumber continues firm and 
the market healthy. Yard stock inquiries have shown an 
increase and commercial business is brisker. The $26 
Government average prevails. Cars continue fairly plen- 
tiful. Offshore vessel freights are weaker but the volume 
of business is very small. 


Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 13.—The market has strengthened 
considerably in the last week, quotations generally now 
being based on No. 23 all around. This firmness is due as 
much to shortage of stock, however, as to the increase in 
demand, which is only slight. Many of the mills are pretty 
well sold up, while others have fair stocks of some items 
and are practically cleared of others. Some straight cars 
of dimension were sold here last week. Boards continue 
very scarce and easily sold. 





Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 14.—A good deal of fir may be 
available for distribution in the East this fall, it is said, 
as the result of offerings of stock that the Government 
does not want. It is predicted that this lumber will be 
sold at prices lower than prevailing in some competitive 
woods, but freight rates are an obstacle to much price 
cutting. Red cedar siding is in rather small demand, 





Boston, Mass., Aug. 14.—Some big receipts of fir are 
noted this week in Boston. Prices are firm and the market 
strong, about everything going into Government orders, 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, Aug. 13.—Western pines have not changed for 
a long time, the movement in this market being on the 
whole generally light. The same old reason prevails, tho, 
and it is that mill stocks will not permit much lumber 
coming here; the stocks are consumed nearer home. But 
this condition applies more to western pine and Idaho pine 
than California white and sugar pine, which still look to 
the East for much of their consumption. Prices are 
strong. 


Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 13.—Shop stuff continues in bet- 
ter demand than other items just now except boards, for 
which there is a small but steady call. Prices remain firm. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 14.—Wholesalers report that the 
only activity in the California pine trade is along indus- 
trial lines and business has declined considerably as com- 
pared with a month or two ago. There is little yard trade 
or the lumber to fill it with. The Government having dis- 
couraged house building, local builders and retailers are 
short of business, and the same is true of other nearby 


towns and cities. 
REDWOOD 


Chicago, Aug. 13.—Redwood in local territory is very 
quiet, but distributers are hopeful that there is going to be 
a good fall trade. Some territories more than others have 
prospects of taking redwood, but business ought to be 
really active a month from now, say the distributers. 
Strong prices prevail. 


San Francisco, Aug. 10.—The redwood lumber market 
continues steady, with prices firm. Clears are in excellent 
demand at the new prices. As production is limited by the 
scarcity of labor at the mills, there is every probability 
that the market will be well sustained despite the lack of 


yard demand. Special cuttings are occupying the manu-- 


facturers, largely, for Pacific coast shipment. Eastern 
shipments of cantonment stock are being made promptly. 
The ordinary run of dry stuff is moving to the East 
fairly well, but under the railroad embargo restrictions. 
Redwood ties are in big demand at very good prices. 


Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 13.—Business here is now on the 
occasional car basis for some special purpose, there being 
nothing like a regular demand for stock. Prices, however, 
remain firm. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


New York, Aug. 12.—It still seems too early to obtain 
information regarding the possibility of most manufac- 
turers and wholesalers getting together on a satisfactory 
basis whereby the manufacturer is willing to recognize 
the distributer according to what is reported to be the idea 
of the price fixing committee of the War Industries Board, 
in adding an amount to the producing cost which is tq 
cover a sales service. In many instances it is really sur- 
prising to note how existing competition has affected some 
manufacturers in their willingness to quote substantially 
under the maximum prices, and as assortment begins to 
pile up at mill points to a larger extent, this inclination 
will of course become more pronounced. At the same time, 
with the Government requiring so much of the output for 
the coming few months, the number of mills who will be 
required to dispose of their surplus stock in this way 
will be restricted. The local demand continues firm with 
most orders coming from box manufacturers. 


Baltimore, Md., Aug. 12.—No developments in the North 
Carolina pine trade have been noted that might modify the 
situation materially. The continuance of rather liberal 
receipts tends to keep the market comparatively soft on 
edge stocks, with other grades fairly firm and an absence 
of troublesome accumulations. The demand by the steve- 
dores for $1 for unloading 1,000 feet of lumber from vessels 
may be expected to check any tendency to mark down 
values, 





Boston, Mass., Aug. 14.—Wholesalers dealing in North 
Carolina pine are greatly upset over the Government 
prices. One man said he had not sold a stick of North 
Carolina pine for a month. Another said he had to turn 
to other phases of the lumber industry to earn any money, 
Still another declared it seemed as if the Government 
Set those figures just to eliminate the wholesaler. New 
business is not normal, nearly all material received being 
Used in filling out old orders. The movement at the yards 
is quite slow owing to lack of building. Transportation is 
easier than for many months. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 14.—The shortleaf market shows 
Scarcely any activity and wholesalers say they are chiefly 
engaged in cleaning up back orders, which in some cases 
Will take them sixty days. The future is uncertain be- 
Cause of the new restrictions imposed upon the building 

e and retailers are moving hardly any stock at all. 
Nojpurchasing ahead is reported. 
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“Langlade Hardwoods” 


Maintain the Reputation 
of Langlade County for 
High Grade Factory Stock 




















Thick 
Birch 











while our stocks of Bone Dry lumber are 
well balanced and cars are avaliable for im- 
mediate shipment. We can promptly sup- 
ply you with anything in Birch, Rock Elm, 
Soft Elm, Ash and Basswood. 





Place Orders Now | 


Give ‘‘ Langlade Quality and Service’’ a trial today. 


Langlade Lumber Company, Antigo, Wis. 





Retail dealers would do well to check up 
stock on hand and get orders in early for 
‘‘Langlade Hemlock’’, Pine, Tamarack, 
Lath, Ceiling, Shiplap, Cedar Posts and 
Pine, Tamarack and Hardwood Piling. 

















helps along this line like our 


for the use of lumber camps. 





A Warm Camp 


will help you to hold your men for they appreciate 
home-like comforts and cleanliness and nothing 


EMPEROR 


This large, heavy and durable box stove will burn 
38 inch to 54 inch wood, and is especially designed 


Write us today for circular describing the 
| ‘“‘Emperor’’ heaters and ‘‘Royal’’ cook stoves, 


Bergstrom Stove Co., - 








Cut out expensive rope. Bundle 
compactly— use 


Star "x" Buckles 


and wire for tying Flooring, Ceil- 
ing, Siding, Pickets, Box Shooks, 
Staves, Veneers, etc. 


Baling Tie Buckle Co. 


16816 Wateroo Road, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, U.S.A. 













Manufacturers of 
STAR, 
JUNIOR STAR, 
BULL DOG AND 
HERCULES 


Baling Tie Buckles 
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By J. Lee Nicholson, certified public 


NICHOLSON ON FACTORY accountant and factory costs specialist. 
ORGANIZATION AND COSTS $12.50, postpaid. 
American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 





IN FOREST LAND ese e aires oo i ie 
By DOUGLAS MALLOCH third edition. - Price, postpaid, $1.25. 
American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Burner in operation at Plant of Buehner Lumber Co., 


North Bend, Ore. 


The Air Cooled Burner 


Scientific Principles applied to Re- 
fuse Incineration. 


Costs less to install. 

No maintenance expense. 
Minimum insurance rating. 
Enthusiastically indorsed by users. 


Send for descriptive matter and list of mills 
where these burners have been installed. 


Air Cooled Burner Co. 


CHEHALIS, WASH. 

















oo Vertical B il 
Wickes wet. Boiler 
Have you seen the STEEL CASED SETTING for 

enclosing this boiler? 
Air infiltration losses are overcome. 
¢ least amount of brickwork ie required. 


Ask for Bulletin—‘‘Magnitude of air 
infiltration losses’’—sent free. 


THE WICKES BOILER CO. 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN, U. S. A. 
SALES OFFICES: 
New York City, 1716 West St. Bldg. 
Chicage, 76 West Monroe St. Pittsburg, 1218 Empire Bidg. 
Detroit, 1116 Penobscot Bldg. Seattle, 736 Henry Bldg. Beston, 201 Devonshire St. 





Bteel Cased Setting 





AON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AXES-LOGGING TOOLS S80, 08)" FORGINGS, 


torycapacity 350 








ON'FACTORY By J. Lee Nicholson, certified public 
and 

TION AND COSTS account — --<gecnde 7 uaa 

American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicage 


SOUTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Aug. 13.—No matter what condition prevails 
elsewhere with southern pine, either at the mills or other 
consuming markets, the fact remains that there is very 
little doing in Chicago. Chicago distributers have broken 
stock lists in efforts to garner some orders, but they find 
very little demand for what they have to offer. Staple 
items are wanted but very few have any staples to offer. 
This is the time of year, tho, when business is usually dull 
and activity could not be expected. 





Baltimore, Md., Aug. 12.—The receipts of Georgia pine 
seem to be more liberal, stocks coming in both by rail and 
by water. Government replacements are more numerous 
and the requirements of private builders are perhaps 
normal. 


Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 12.—The volume of business con- 
tinues very small and spotty. In the central West business 
is very slow, by far the larger part of the business coming 
from the East, practically all of it being a manufacturing 
demand. Locally there is no trade at all. It is practically 
impossible to place an order with some mills now, because 
of low stocks. Others report they are doing a fair business 
with what stock they can scrape up. All of them report 
the labor situation growing worse and not likely to improve, 
meaning that there will be a considerable curtailment in 
output this fall. While there have been reports of conces- 
sions off the new list, lumbermen here say stock is not 
plentiful enough in any item for that. 


St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 13.—If anything, there was a slight 
improvement in the demand for southern pine within the 
last week. Wholesalers report considerable demand from 
yards in the bigger cities, purchases evidently being made 
for purposes of reshipping. ‘The smaller retail yards, 
many of them, still seem inclined to a waiting policy. 
Dimension and boards seem most in demand. For a while 
there was a lull in the demand for boards. Six-inch No. 2 
center matched is also in big demand, and there is a short- 
age of the stock. Transit cars have been moving better, 
and well loaded cars are bringing full Government price. 
Timbers in transit still are a drug. The car situation is re- 
ported as tightening, and labor conditions are said to be 
not so good as they have been, 


New Orleans, La., Aug. 12.—Government orders, the 
backbone of the market, continue in good volume, while 
there is said to be better inquiry from commercial sources. 
Bookings for the week showed some decrease, but there is 
said to be a big volume of Government business still in 
sight and manufacturers do not seem to worry over the 
temporary slump. While car supply is improved on the 
whole and the movement freer, ‘‘unshipped orders’’ con- 
tinue to bulk large. Mill stocks are said to be broken in 
assortment and below normal volume. Labor conditions 
are unsatisfactory in spite of reports that labor which 
has been ‘‘making a crop” is returning to the mills in 
some sections of the belt. 


New York, Aug. 12.—Yards have been putting in a little 
more stock during the last few weeks and in turn have 
received a larger run of inquiries, most of which come from 
Government sources. The launching of so many ships 
during the last few months has stimulated the ship build- 
ing program and several ship yards which have completed 
their contracts for submarine chasers are now looking for 
orders for ships, according to the capacity of these yards 
to construct them. All the larger yards have plenty of 
business in sight. There is little encouragement in the 
building prospects, except as the construction is ordered 
by the Government. 


The following f. 0. b. prices prevail at mills in the sections 
indicated : 
| Norr.—-No report for this week having been received from 
Hattiesburg, the prices quoted in that column are reprinted 
from last week.] 
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Cincinnati, Ohio, Aug. 12.—A great deal of southern pine 
has passed thru this gateway the last week for the nitrate 
plant at Broadwell, east of the city, giving increased activ- 
ity to the market movement, but not adding much to the 
local market volume. Flooring and ceiling have been 
somewhat stronger with prices up from 25 to 50 cents on 
ceiling and from 50 cents to $1.25 on flooring. Partition is 
a little weaker. Plain boards are irregular, wide stock 
being at better prices than the narrower. Dimension is 
higher thruout the list, the advances ranging from 25 cents 
up to $1.50. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Aug. 13.—The general opinion is that 
southern pine will remain at a standstill so far as new 
business is concerned, except that under Governmental 
supervision. The wholesaler can no longer quote and 
keep within the strict interpretation of the war board, and 
buyers are not showing any intention of buying until the 
situation is cleared. The result is that old contracts are 
all that are being given attention. Government prices are 
being quoted exclusively. 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 14.—A good deal of lumber has 
been coming in from the south these last few days. The 
market is getting much better stocked, but the demand, 
except from the Government, is light. Prices are firm. 
New business is not of great volume just at present, for 
the dealers are still directing all of their attention to fill- 
ing old orders. Ships have been comparatively easy to 
charter recently, and many vessels from southern ports 
have been finding their way into Boston. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 14.—Very few inquiries are being 
received from the retail yards and business is considerably 
below the normal for this time of year. With restrictions 
just going into effect in the building trade not much effort 
is made to get business and@ probably will not be this fall. 
Prices as yet hold firm, tho some disposition is made to 
ask buyers to bid on stock, indicating that mills have more 
to offer and are more eager to sell. 


CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., Aug. 12.—Market conditions are re- 
ported without noteworthy change for the week, demand 
being rated fair, the season considered. By some accounts 
call for mixed cars from retailers is developing somewhat. 
Government demand continues brisk and is said to absorb 
a larger proportion of upper grade stock. Towers remain 
in active call for industrial uses. Prices are rated firm, 
recent advances being maintained, it is said, without diffi- 
culty. Mill stocks still rule more or less broken in lower- 
grade assortments, while uppers are in fair supply and 
assortment. Car supply is called reasonably satisfactory 
and the movement of good volume as to Louisiana terri- 
tory. It is understood that the car situation is consider- 
ably improved on the east coast also. Active inquiry for 
crossties is reported. 


Chicago, Aug. 13.—That not much is doing locally in 
cypress goes almost without saying it. Business is very 
quiet and distributers have their troubles trying to get 
mills to fill what orders are offered, so badly are the stocks 
broken. Prices are strong. 


Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 13.—The weather conditions in 
the Southwest the last several weeks have had a depress- 
ing effect on the cypress market and yard demand is very 
slack, orders being very well mixed and being largely for 
immediate requirements. There is no city demand, and 
factory requirements are so small at present as to be 
almost negligible. Prices, however, remain strong, stock 
being too hard to get to cause any weakness in the market. 
According to reports from the mills labor is too scarce and 
Government requirements large enough to prevent improv- 
ing stocks. 

St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 12.—The cypress market shows a 
little better tone than last week. There is a slight de- 
mand for yard stock and box lumber is in better demand. 
An increased number of inquiries is noted for common 
and shed stock. Prices are unchanged. 


New York, Aug. 12.—Arrivals of stock are few, and while 
a fair volume of business is booked at satisfactory prices 
the market is really dull and has assumed a drifting aspect. 
Very little stock is held in pile by any consumer and what- 
ever orders are filled are for small wants, and immediate 
delivery is demanded. Asa result, most business continues 
to be handled by the larger distributing yards, but the 
assortment of the latter has gradually dwindled down to a 
point where they are lower than ever before. 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 14.—The large recent receipts of 
cypress are still being used to fill old orders; not a great 
deal of new business being done. Prices are firm and the 
market strong. The question of Government price fixing 
is interesting the trade greatly and is causing a good 
deal of comment. Transportation is easier than in many 
months. 


Cincinnati, Ohlo, Aug. 12.—The demand for cypress is 
showing stronger than for some time, and that, and the 
condition of stocks, is reflected in the prices. Shop and 
tank stocks are very active, with shop selling about $1 
higher at $36 for 1-inch, and tank up to $88 for 38-inch. 
FAS is up $3 to $59 for 1-inch and selects also $3 to $50 
There is a better demand for the thick stocks, above 
2-inch, FAS selling at $84 for 3-inch and $88 for 4-inch. 


In the aioe grade 3-inch stock is quoted at $52 and 4-inch 
at $56. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 14.—Trade has shown some falling 
off with the midsummer season, tho a little inquiry is 
made for tank.stock. Not much is being done in building 
and the outlook for cypress in this regard is not very 
Promising. Prices hold about the same as for several 
Weeks. 

Baltimore, Md., Aug. 12.—Inquiry for cypress does not 
exceed moderate proportions; however, the range of prices 
keeps up in a gratifying manner. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago, Aug. 13.—Red cedar shingles are even softer 
than last week. Clears are quoted, Chicago basis, at $4.30, 
which is 5 cents softer than last week, and stars at $3.45, 
Chicago basis, which is 10 cents lower than last week. 
Despite the soft quotations, very few orders are being 
booked. White cedar prices remain as last week: extras, 
44.55; standards, $3.60, and sound butts, $2. 70, Chicago 

is. Lath are scarce and strong in price. 








Minneapolis, Minn., Aug. 12.—There is still an ample 
iPply of transit cars offered for the light run of trade 
veloping in this territory, and the market is weak, but 


the outlook is that fall trade will take care of everything 
in sight. Buyers feel now that they have the upper hand 
and are holding back, but this condition can not last long 
after war shortage again becomes acute. 


Seattle, Wash., Aug. 10.—Production of red cedar shin- 
gles is accurately gaged by labor supply, and labor is 
so scarce as to be continuously a distressing problem to 
manufacturers. The mills are cutting as fast as they can, 
under adverse conditions. The market is soft, with pres- 
ent levels perilously close to cost of production, Local 
building activity has created a strong demand, but the 
volume, when compared with the vast aggregate, is not 
a drop in the bucket. Stars for eastern delivery are 
offered at $2.20 and clears at $3.05. 


Tacoma, Wash., Aug. 10.—Red cedar shingles are firmer 
this week. Quotations are mostly $2.35 and $3.10, but there 
is more demand reported and the outlook better. Shingle 
logs remain stiff. 


Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 13.—Scarcity and high prices for 
cypress shingles in southeastern territory has strengthened 
the market for red cedar here. Otherwise, there is little 
business, and except for the southeastern market there 
would be a considerable loss to dealers in cars going on 
demurrage. As it is, the local and southeastern markets 
barely absorb what shingles are not going into storage. 
Business has never been so poor, and naturally the market 
is weak. Nominally quotations are $3.10 for clears and 
$2.20 for stars, Coast basis, representing a further decline 
from last week, but dealers are not inclined to haggle with 
prospective buyers over prices when cars are at diverting 
points or on demurrage. As a result, mills are slowing 
down on shipments. Dealers pray for rain and believe that 
when the Southwest gets the usual late summer soaking 
business will pick up again. Siding is weak along with 
shingles, quotations being nominally $26. Lath, however, 


continue scarce and while demand is small, prices are 
held up. 


St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 12.—The shingle market is slightly 
“off,’’ due to a lack of buying, offerings being made at 
$2.95 for clears and $2.20 for stars, Pacific coast base. 
Country trade has been holding off pending an improve- 
ment in weather conditions as affecting crops. It is be- 
lieved now that the market has reached a turning point 
and that there will be an improvement in demand. 

New Orleans, La., Aug. 15.—The only change noted con- 
sists in the withdrawal of concessions on straight-car 
cypress lath orders, offered by some of the mills several 
weeks ago. Cypress shingles are apparently oversold and 
orders are hard to place, even for mixed cars, where early 


delivery is wanted. Call for cypress lath is reported sea- 
sonable, tho there has been some accumulation of late and 
mill stocks are probably in better volume than they have 


jg for several months. Prices all round are reported 
rm. 





Boston, Mass., Aug. 14.—The same dullness hangs over 
the shingle market due to the midsummer season, lack 
of building activities and the number of places where 
wooden shingles are now prohibited, There is no appre- 
ciable change in prices. The tone of the lath market is 
decidedly discouraged. It seems as if the 1%-inch lath 
are sometimes sold at $4.45. The 1%-inch seems priced 
between $3.90 and $4.10. 


Cincinnati, Ohlo, Aug. 12.—Distribution of shingles is 


light but there is no yielding on quotations for cedars, 
while cypress are reported in better supply and 25 cents 
lower under slow call. In lath there is an advance of 
about 6 cents on yellow pine, with cypress, chestnut and 
hemlock about the same as a week ago. 


Baltimore, Md., Aug. 12.—Demand for shingles and lath 
has about held its own, with the expected expansion in 
buildings yet to come. Prices remain steady at the ad- 
vanced figures. Prospects are for a greater demand for 
shingles with the expansion of the municipal limits. Lath 
are in good demand, being used for construction work of all 
kinds in the city as well as outside, 





Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 14.—Shingle prices have shown no 
change during the last week and trade has been almost at 
a standstill. Consumers are confronted with the difficulty 
of getting nails to put shingles on with and consequently 
there is scarcely any buying. Local stocks are not large 
and receipts continue on a small scale, being only a frac- 
tion of what they usually are at this time. 


COOPERAGE 


St. Louls, Mo., Aug. 12.—Manufacturers of cooperage 
stock report that the demand is being well maintained in 
all lines except apple-barrel material. Growers are hesi- 
tating about paying the price agreed upon, and the result 
has been that manufacturers are holding stock that had 
been made up in anticipation of an early and heavy de- 
mand. The buying has been a disappointment to the coop- 
erage men. The effect has been to stop the manufacture of 
this material, and if there is any demand later, growers 
will find it almost impossible to get the material. Labor 
conditions in the cooperage mills are improved as far as 
numbers are concerned, but the class of labor has been 
inefficient. Weather conditions have been desirable for 
work in the woods and in the mills. 
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Why FRUEHAUF Semi-Trailers 
Predominate in Lumber Industry 


Fruehauf Trailers are pioneer hauling units in 
the lumber industry. 
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The motor. truck, 
shown below, is oper- 
ated with a _ 6-ton 
Fruehauf Semi-Trailer 
by the May Lumber 
Company of Pittsburgh 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER CO.. 1305 Gratiot Ave., Detroit, Michigan 





First to be built to carry logs and lumber, Frue- 
hauf Trailers were not placed in service, how- 
ever, until we had made an extensive investigation 
of lumbermen’s exact requirements. 

Today Fruehauf Trailers are built in every size and to 
meet all conditions confronting operator or dealer. 
Fruehauf Trailers, equipped with our patented jacks, 
make it possible to instantly disconnect the trailer 
from the truck and allow the trailer to stand alone on 
its strong support. 

We also build Fruehauf Trailers equipped with load- 
ing and unloading devices and have perfected an ad- 
justable reach trailer that is indorsed by lumbermen 
in all sections of the country. 


Let us send you our booklet, “Cutting the Cost of 
Hauling Lumber,” which shows how haulage costs 
may be reduced one-half to two-thirds. 
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Burner in operation at Plant of Buehner Lumber Co., 
North Bend, Ore. 


The Air Cooled Burner 


Scientific Principles applied to Re- 
fuse Incineration. 


Costs less to install. 

No maintenance expense. 
Minimum insurance rating. 
Enthusiastically indorsed by users. 


Send for descriptive matter and list of mills 
where these burners have been installed. 


Air Cooled Burner Co. 


CHEHALIS, WASH. 

















: Vertical *1 
Wickes wit. Boiler 
Have you seen the STEEL CASED SETTING for 

enclosing this boiler? 


Air infiltration losses are overcome, 
e least amount of brickwork is required. 


Ask for Bulletin—‘‘Magnitude of air 
infiltration losses’’—sent free. 


THE WICKES BOILER CO. 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN, U. S. A. 
SALES OFFICES: 
New York City, 1716 West St. Bldg 
Chicage, 76West Monroe St. Pitsborg, 1218 Empire Bide. 
Detroit, 1116 Penobscot Blig. Seattle, 736 Henry Bldg. Boston, 201 Devonshire St. 











WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 
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ON'FACTORY By J. Lee Nicholson, certified public 
TION AND COSTS account ee 
American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicage 


SOUTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Aug. 13.—No matter what condition prevails 
elsewhere with southern pine, either at the mills or other 
consuming markets, the fact remains that there is very 
little doing in Chicago. Chicago distributers have broken 
stock lists in efforts to garner some orders, but they find 
very little demand for what they have to offer. Staple 
items are wanted but very few have any staples to offer. 
This is the time of year, tho, when business is usually dull 
and activity could not be expected. 





Baltimore, Md., Aug. 12.—The receipts of Georgia pine 
seem to be more liberal, stocks coming in both by rail and 
by water, Government replacements are more numerous 
and the requirements of private builders are perhaps 
normal. 





Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 12.—The volume of business con- 
tinues very small ard spotty. In the central West business 
is very slow, by far the larger part of the business coming 
from the East, practically all of it being a manufacturing 
demand. Locally there is no trade at all. It is practically 
impossible to place an order with some mills now, because 
of low stocks. Others report they are doing a fair business 
with what stock they can scrape up. All of them report 
the labor situation growing worse and not likely to improve, 
meaning that there will be a considerable curtailment in 
output this fall. While there have been reports of conces- 
sions off the new list, lumbermen here say stock is not 
plentiful enough in any item for that. 





St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 13.—If anything, there was a slight 
improvement in the demand for southern pine within the 
last week. Wholesalers report considerable demand from 
yards in the bigger cities, purchases evidently being made 
for purposes of reshipping. The smaller retail yards, 
many of them, still seem inclined to a waiting policy. 
Dimension and boards seem most in demand. For a while 
there was a lull in the demand for boards. Six-inch No. 2 
center matched is also in big demand, and there is a short- 
age of the stock. Transit cars have been moving better, 
and well loaded cars are bringing full Government price. 
Timbers in transit still are a drug. The car situation is re- 
ported as tightening, and labor conditions are said to be 
not so good as they have been, 


New Orleans, La., Aug. 12.—Government orders, the 
backbone of the market, continue in good volume, while 
there is said to be better inquiry from commercial sources. 
Bookings for the week showed some decrease, but there is 
said to be a big volume of Government business still in 
sight and manufacturers do not seem to worry over the 
temporary slump. While car supply is improved on the 
whole and the movement freer, ‘‘unshipped orders’’ con- 
tinue to bulk large. Mill stocks are said to be broken in 
assortment and below normal volume. Labor conditions 
are unsatisfactory in spite of reports that labor which 
has been ‘‘making a crop” is returning to the mills in 
some sections of the belt. 


New York, Aug. 12.—Yards have been putting in a little 
more stock during the last few weeks and in turn have 
received a larger run of inquiries, most of which come from 
Government sources. The launching of so many ships 
during the last few months has stimulated the ship build- 
ing program and several ship yards which have completed 
their contracts for submarine chasers are now looking for 
orders for ships, according to the capacity of these yards 
to construct them. All the larger yards have plenty of 
business in sight. There is little encouragement in the 
building prospects, except as the construction is ordered 
by the Government. 


The following f. 0. b. prices prevail at mills in the sections 
indicated : 


| Norrt.—-No report for this week having been received from 
Hattiesburg, the prices quoted in that column are reprinted 
from last week.] 
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Cincinnati, Ohio, Aug. 12.—A great deal of southern pine 
has passed thru this gateway the last week for the nitrate 
plant at Broadwell, east of the city, giving increased activ- 
ity to the market movement, but not adding much to the 
local market volume. Flooring and ceiling have been 
somewhat stronger with prices up from 25 to 50 cents on 
ceiling and from 50 cents to $1.25 on flooring. Partition is 
a little weaker. Plain boards are irregular, wide stock 
being at better prices than the narrower. Dimension is 
higher thruout the list, the advances ranging from 25 cents 
up to $1.50. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Aug. 13.—The general opinion is that 
southern pine will remain at a standstill so far as new 
business is concerned, except that under Governmental 
supervision. 'The wholesaler can no longer quote and 
keep within the strict interpretation of the war board, and 
buyers are not showing any intention of buying until the 
situation is cleared. The result is that old contracts are 
all that are being given attention. Government prices are 
being quoted exclusively. 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 14.—A good deal of lumber has 
been coming in from the south these last few days. The 
market is getting much better stocked, but the demand, 
except from the Government, is light. Prices are firm. 
New business is not of great volume just at present, for 
the dealers are still directing all of their attention to fill- 
ing old orders. Ships have been comparatively easy to 
charter recently, and many vessels from southern ports 
have been finding their way into Boston. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 14.—Very few inquiries are being 
received from the retail yards and business is considerably 
below the normal for this time of year. With restrictions 
just going into effect in the building trade not much effort 
is made to get business and probably will not be this fall. 
Prices as yet hold firm, tho some disposition is made to 
ask buyers to bid on stock, indicating that mills have more 
to offer and are more eager to sell. 


CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., Aug. 12.—Market conditions are re- 
ported without noteworthy change for the week, demand 
being rated fair, the season considered. By some accounts 
call for mixed cars from retailers is developing somewhat. 
Government demand continues brisk and is said to absorb 
a larger proportion of upper grade stock. Towers remain 
in active call for industrial uses. Prices are rated firm, 
recent advances being maintained, it is said, without diffi- 
culty. Mill stocks still rule more or less broken in lower- 
grade assortments, while uppers are in fair supply and 
assortment. Car supply is called reasonably satisfactory 
and the movement of good volume as to Louisiana terri- 
tory. It is understood that the car situation is consider- 
ably improved on the east coast also. Active inquiry for 
crossties is reported. 


Chicago, Aug. 13.—That not much is doing locally in 
cypress goes almost without saying it. Business is very 
quiet and distributers have their troubles trying to get 
mills to fill what orders are offered, so badly are the stocks 
broken. Prices are strong. 


Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 13.—The weather conditions in 
the Southwest the last several weeks have had a depress- 
ing effect on the cypress market and yard demand is very 
slack, orders being very well mixed and being largely for 
immediate requirements. There is no city demand, and 
factory requirements are so small at present as to be 
almost negligible. Prices, however, remain strong, stock 
being too hard to get to cause any weakness in the market. 
According to reports from the mills labor is too scarce and 
Government requirements large enough to prevent improv- 
ing stocks. 

St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 12.—The cypress market shows a 
little better tone than last week. There is a slight de- 
mand for yard stock and box lumber is in better demand. 
An increased number of inquiries is noted for common 
and shed stock. Prices are unchanged. 


’ 


New York, Aug. 12.—Arrivals of stock are few, and while 
a fair volume of business is booked at satisfactory prices 
the market is really dull and has assumed a drifting aspect. 
Very little stock is held in pile by any consumer and what- 
ever orders are filled are for small wants, and immediate 
delivery is demanded. Asa result, most business continues 
to be handled by the larger distributing yards, but the 
assortment of the latter has gradually dwindled down to a 
point where they are lower than ever before. 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 14.—The large recent receipts of 
cypress are still being used to fill old orders; not a great 
deal of new business being done. Prices are firm and the 
market strong. The question of Government price fixing 
is interesting the trade greatly and is causing a good 
deal of comment. Transportation is easier than in many 
months. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Aug. 12.—The demand for cypress is 
showing stronger than for some time, and that, and the 
condition of stocks, is reflected in the prices. Shop and 
tank stocks are very active, with shop selling about $1 
higher at $36 for 1-inch, and tank up to $88 for 3-inch. 
FAS is up $3 to $59 for 1-inch and selects also $3 to $50. 
There is a better demand for the thick stocks, above 
2-inch, FAS selling at $84 for 3-inch and $88 for 4-inch. 


~ one shop grade 3-inch stock is quoted at $52 and 4-inch 
a ls 


Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 14.—Trade has shown some falling 
off with the midsummer season, tho a little inquiry is 
made for tank stock. Not much is being done in building 
and the outlook for cypress in this regard is not very 


Promising. Prices hold about the same as for several 
weeks, 


Baltimore, Md., Aug. 12.—Inquiry for cypress does not 
exceed moderate proportions; however, the range of prices 
keeps up ina gratifying manner. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago, Aug. 13.—Red cedar shingles are even softer 
than last week. Clears are quoted, Chicago basis, at $4.30, 
which is 5 cents softer than last week, and stars at $3.45, 
Chicago basis, which is 10 cents lower than last week. 
Despite the soft quotations, very few orders are being 
booked. White cedar prices remain as last week: extras, 
as-06:; standards, $3.60, and sound butts, $2.70, Chicago 
asis. Lath are scarce and strong in price. 








minneapolis, Minn., Aug. 12.—There is still an ample 
ply of transit cars offered for the light run of trade 
eloping in this territory, and the market is weak, but 


the outlook is that fall trade will take care of everything 
in sight. Buyers feel now that they have the upper hand 
and are holding back, but this condition can not last long 
after war shortage again becomes acute. 


Seattle, Wash., Aug. 10.—Production of red cedar shin- 
gles is accurately gaged by labor supply, and labor is 
so scarce as to be continuously a distressing problem to 
manufacturers. The mills are cutting as fast as they can, 
under adverse conditions. The market is soft, with pres- 
ent levels perilously close to cost of production. Local 
building activity has created a strong demand, but the 
volume, when compared with the vast aggregate, is not 
a drop in the bucket. Stars for eastern delivery are 
offered at $2.20 and clears at $3.05. 


Tacoma, Wash., Aug. 10.—Red cedar shingles are firmer 
this week. Quotations are mostly $2.35 and $3.10, but there 
is more demand reported and the outlook better. Shingle 
logs remain stiff. 


Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 13.--Scarcity and high prices for 
cypress shingles in southeastern territory has strengthened 
the market for red cedar here. Otherwise, there is little 
business, and except for the southeastern market there 
would be a considerable loss to dealers in cars going on 
demurrage. As it is, the local and southeastern markets 
barely absorb what shingles are not going into storage. 
Business has never been so poor, and naturally the market 
is weak. Nominally quotations are $3.10 for clears and 
$2.20 for stars, Coast basis, representing a further decline 
from last week, but dealers are not inclined to haggle with 
prospective buyers over prices when cars are at diverting 
points or on demurrage. As a result, mills are slowing 
down on shipments. Dealers pray for rain and believe that 
when the Southwest gets the usual late summer soaking 
business will pick up again. Siding is weak along with 
shingles, quotations being nominally $26. Lath, however, 
continue scarce and while demand is small, prices are 
held up. 


St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 12.—The shingle market is slightly 
“off,’’ due to a lack of buying, offerings being made at 
$2.95 for clears and $2.20 for stars, Pacific coast base. 
Country trade has been holding off pending an improve- 
ment in weather conditions as affecting crops. It is be- 
lieved now that the market has reached a turning point 
and that there will be an improvement in demand. 

New Orleans, La., Aug. 15.—The only change noted con- 
sists in the withdrawal of concessions on straight-car 
cypress lath orders, offered by some of the mills several 
weeks ago. Cypress shingles are apparently oversold and 
orders are hard to place, even for mixed cars, where early 


delivery is warted. Call for cypress lath is reported sea- 

sonable, tho there has been some accumulation of late and 

mill stocks are probably in better volume than they have 

po for several months. Prices all round are reported 
rm. 





Boston, Mass., Aug. 14.—The same dullness hangs over 
the shingle market due to the midsummer season, lack 
of building activities and the number of places where 
wooden shingles are now prohibited. There is no appre- 
ciable change in prices. The tone of the lath market is 
decidedly discouraged. It seems as if the 2%-inch lath 
are sometimes sold at $4.45. The 1%-inch seems priced 
between $3.90 and $4.10. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Aug. 12.—Distribution of shingles is 
light but there is no yielding on quotations for cedars, 
while cypress are reported in better supply and 25 cents 
lower under slow call. In lath there is an advance of 
about 5 cents on yellow pine, with cypress, chestnut and 
hemlock about the same as a week ago. 


Baltimore, Md., Aug. 12.—Demand for shingles and lath 
has about held its own, with the expected expansion in 
buildings yet to come. Prices remain steady at the ad- 
vanced figures. Prospects are for a greater demand for 
shingles with the expansion of the municipal limits. Lath 
are in good demand, being used for construction work of all 
kinds in the city as well as outside. 





Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 14.—Shingle prices have shown no 
change during the last week and trade has been almost at 
a standstill, Consumers are confronted with the difficulty 
of getting nails to put shingles on with and consequently 
there is scarcely any buying. Local stocks are not large 
and receipts continue on a small scale, being only a frac- 
tion of what they usually are at this time. 


COOPERAGE 


St. Louls, Mo., Aug. 12.—Manufacturers of cooperage 
stock report that the demand is being well maintained in 
all lines except apple-barrel material. Growers are hesi- 
tating about paying the price agreed upon, and the result 
has been that manufacturers are holding stock that had 
been made up in anticipation of an early and heavy de- 
mand. The buying has been a disappointment to the coop- 
erage men. The effect has been to stop the manufacture of 
this material, and if there is any demand later, growers 
will find it almost impossible to get the material. Labor 
conditions in the cooperage inills are improved as far as 
numbers are concerned, but the class of labor has been 
inefficient. Weather conditions have been desirable for 
work in the woods and in the mills. 
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The motor. truck, 
shown below, is oper- 


your truck busy hauling—idle time eliminated 
apacities—1 to 10 tons 


Hauling 


Why FRUEHAUF Semi-Trailers 
Predominate in Lumber Industry 


Fruehauf Trailers are pioneer hauling units in 
the lumber industry. 


First to be built to carry logs and lumber, Frue- 
hauf Trailers were not placed in service, how- 
ever, until we had made an extensive investigation 
of lumbermen’s exact requirements. 


Today Fruehauf Trailers are built in every size and to 
meet all conditions confronting operator or dealer. 














Unloading 








ated with a _ 6-ton 
Fruehauf Semi-Trailer 
by the May Lumber 
Company of Pittsburgh 


Fruehauf Trailers, equipped with our patented jacks, 
make it possible to instantly disconnect the trailer 
from the truck and allow the trailer to stand alone on 
its strong support. 


We also build Fruehauf Trailers equipped with load- 
ing and unloading devices and have perfected an ad- 
justable reach trailer that is indorsed by lumbermen 
in all sections of the country. 


Let us send you our booklet, “Cutting the Cost of 
Hauling Lumber,” which shows how haulage costs 
may be reduced one-half to two-thirds. 


| FRUEHAUF TRAILER CO.. 1305 Gratiot Ave., Detroit, Michigan | 
BESBEBEEBEEBEEBEEBEEB EEE S&S 
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Advertisements will be inserted in this de- 
partment at the following rates: 
25 cents a line for one week. 
45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 
60 cents a !ine for three consecutive weeks. 
75 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 
Nine words of ordinary len,th make one 


ne. 

Heading counts as two lines. 

No i except the heading can be ad- 
mitted. 


Remittances to sccompany the srder. No 
extra charge for copies of paper co.‘taining ad- 
vertisement. Copy must be in thi office not 
later than Wednesday morning in or4ler to se- 
cure insertion in regular department. All ad- 
vertisements received later will be placed under 
heading Too Late to Classify. 











ZELNICKER’S BULLETINS 


Issued monthly, sometimes daily, depending on our purchases. 
If you buy or sell Rails, Machinery and Equipment, get them. 


Adv. Dept. ZELNICKER IN 8ST. LOUIS. 
FOR SALE—ONE 40 HORSE POWER ATLAS 
Engine and 60 horse-power boiler with 60 ft. nearly new 
15” smoke stack—f. o. b. cars Niles, Michigan, for $250. 

THE NILES LUMBER COMPANY, Niles, Mich. 








FOR SALE—TWO HUNDRED PAGES OF 
LOGS, LUMBER AND LIFE 


In the new book, “Tote-road and Trail,” by Douglas Malloch, 
“the lumberman poet.” Illustrated in color. $1.25 postpaid. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 8. Dearborn St., 
Chicago. 





WANTED 
Exclusive Texas Redwood Shingle Account. 
Address “FH. 32,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





WANTED—SAWDUST AND CHARCOAL 
In carload lots for Chicago delivery. State price, freight 
rate, amount and time of shipment. 
THRED PRODUCTS COMPANY, 
828 W. 37th St., Chicago, 111. 


COMMISSARY ACCOUNTING 
Most commissaries have adopted Allison Coupon Books as 
a substitute for cash in dealing with customers. If you have 
not, send for catalog, prices and full particulars. 
ALLISON COUPON CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 








EVERYBODY WANTS SOMETHING 


You want to buy 
or 
You Want to sell 

Want a job, employees; want anything? 

If you advertise you can get what you want or sell what you 
do not want. 

Nearly everybody reads the classified ads. Your advertise- 
ment in the Wanted and For Sale Department of the AMmR- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN would be the messenger which would act for 
you and bring you in touch with the Lumber World and allied 
industries, 


It would be read by the very people you want to reach. 
Get quick returns. 


Send your advertisement to 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois. 
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WANTED—A 1 BOOKKEEPER AND ACCOUNTANT 
And Cashier. Wanted man (preferably married—not subject 
to draft) of highest integrity and accounting ability to act 
as Bookkeeper, Cashier and Office Manager for Yellow Pine 
Manufacturing concern with annual output of seventy-five 
million feet in Southern Arkansas town of six thousand in- 
habitants—good schools and churches—two railroads—splen- 
did health and surroundings. Applicant must be experienced 
——competent to make and audit monthly and annual reports 
for Government—also be of high moval and religious char- 
acter. Salary $1,800 per year and better after trial to right 
man. No amateurs or students need apply, as this is a heavy 
position and requires experience. Apply in own hand writing. 
Address “F, 16,"" care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,. 








WANTED—PLANING MILL MACHINE MAN 


And foreman. Mill making flooring, ceiling, siding and mould- 
ing. State price wanted in first letter. 


THOMASVILLE VARIETY WORKS, Thomasville, Ga. 





NOW IS THE TIME 


To advertise. We can help you sell Machinery, Engines & 
Boilers, Rails, Locomotives, Cars, Timber & Timberlands, 
Lumber, Shingles & Lath, Lumber Yards, Planing Mills, Fac- 
tories, Woodworking Plants, Logging Equipment, Camp Sup- 
plies, Automobile Trucks, Horses & Mules, Wagons & Carts, 
Sawmills, Cutover Timber Lands, Farms, Blectric Hquipment, 
pags Doors etc., Boxes, Crates, Hose, Pipe, Chains, Belting 
ete. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 481 8S, Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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EXPERIENCED HILT CATERPILLAR 


Tractor operator for agricultural work. Long engagement for 
satisfactory, high-class man with initiative and intelligence. 
State age, experience, name references; say whether married 
or single; what salary expected; when can begin work. 
— CHARLES SCOTT’S DELTA PLANTATIONS, Rose- 
dale, Miss. 
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WANTED—LOGGING SUPERINTENDENT 
Experienced logging in a mountainous country, with teams 
and wagon. Will pay good salary to high class man. The 
proposition is a hard one and no one but the best need apply. 
State age, if married or single, least salary will accept, give 
reference and how soon can come, 

Address “BE. 34,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





WANTED—FIRST CLASS BOOKKEEPER 
Man with experience in lumber or wood working business pre- 
ferred, State age, married or single, reference, experience and 
salary. Address BOX J, McMinnville, Tenn. 


WANTED—FIRST CLASS YARD MANAGER 
In live western South Dakota town. Must be good salesman, 
able to meet keen competition and experienced in handling 
farmer trade. Liberal salary and advancement to man who 
can produce results. Give full particulars, references, salary 
etc. Address “D. 4,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—MILL FOREMAN 
One competent to take entire charge of saw and planing mill, 
in our retail yard here. Permanent position and good salary 
to right party. BUCHANAN-DALEY COoO., Joliet, Illinois. 








WANTED—FIRST CLASS FACTORY FOREMAN 
Must be experienced and a hustler and qualified to get real 
results and competent to do some billing and ordinary detail- 
ing. Don’t bother us unles you are a live wire and know your 
business. Reference and full particulars, including salary 
expected, in first letter. Mill employs 50 men on millwork 
and sectional houses. Address P. O. BOX 166, Champaign, Il. 


WANTED—BOOKKEEPER—STORE MANAGER 
Combined for small saw mill business located small town in 
pine hills southwest Mississippi. One with good habits, sober, 
strictly honest, best reference and reliable. State age, experi 
ence, position in draft, whether married or single, what salary 
would expect and when could come. 

Address “KE. 9,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 








MAN WANTED FOR FOREMAN 
In one of the larger St. Louis Lumber Yards. Must be fa- 
miliar with grading rules of lumber and competent to handle 
and control men. Answer giving past experience, age and 
reference, together with salary wanted. 
Address “FR. 31,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


MANAGER FOR RETAIL LUMBER YARD 
In Chicago suburb. Must be thoroughly reliable and capable 
of taking full charge. Give full particulars and references 
with application. 
Address 





“WK. 28,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—YARD FOREMAN 
For retail yard doing a business of $2,000.00 a day. Must be 
able to handle men and secure results. A good salary and 
steady position to the right man. No other need apply. 
Address “FR, 29,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—MANAGER FOR LUMBER YARD 
Eastern Iowa town. Only experienced men need apply. 
Address “RK. 14,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


ESTIMATOR, DOORS, SASH, LUMBER 
Mostly country lists and some plan work and selling among 
contractors. Permanent. CHICAGO MILLWORK SUPPLY 
CO., 1404 W. 37th St., cor. Loomis Place, Chicago, I11. 


LOG BUYER WANTED 
One thoroughly experienced in buying Black Walnut logs. 
Write fully, stating experience and salary expected. 
Address “FR. 3,” care AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—SECOND MAN 
Not subject to draft, for lumber, grain and coal business. A 
good position for a man who wants a permanent job and is 
willing to work. Address ‘‘W. H.,” care AMERICAN LUMBER- 


WANTED—AT ONCE. 

Energetic, alert, assistant in retail yard. City of ten thou- 
sand, Salary to start $90.00. Rapid advancement and 
splendid opportunity for right party. High class line yard 
Company. Give full qualifications and age in first letter. 

Address BOX 256, Independence, Kansas. 


WANTED—MAN THAT CAN OPERATE 
A circular saw mill and a Band Resaw, and keep saws and 
knives sharp. 
Address 























JACOB MEYERS, Waldron, Mich. 


WANTED—SALES MANAGER 
By Hardwood Lumber Manufacturers. One who has experi- 
ence and ability required. 
Address “BE. 33,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—WOODS FOREMAN CAPABLE 
Of laying off work and taking entire charge of cypress logging 
proposition with overhead and ground skidder. Single band 
saw mill, fifty thousand feet per day capacity. Give salary 
wanted and references in first letter. 
Address, “DP. 31,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—GOOD MAN IN LUMBER SHIPPING 
Office, age 25 to 40. Must have lumber experience and be 
exempt from military service. Good salary fer the right 
party. Answer giving experience and references: 

dress “C, 26,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


NEW MODERN MILL 
In healthy part of Mississippi with good living accommoda- 
tions wants two rough Yellow Pine graders, one construction 
gang foreman, one stenographer with previous experience in 
lumber invoicing and one stenographer for general office work. 
Address “EK. 27,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—BAND SAW FILER 
For hardwood mill, running full time. Best city northern 
Indiana. Address “TD. 7,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—STEAM LOADER MAN 
Accustomed to McGiffert Loaders. Steady position, good 
salary. Send reference with application. 

Address “C, 5,” care AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN, 




















WANTED—LOGGING FOREMAN 
Active, experienced man to take charge of railroad logging 
Hemlock and Hardwood timber, Northeastern Wisconsin, cut- 
ting about one million feet per month with Cedar products 
etc. State experience and salary wanted. 
Address “C, 37,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—OFFICE MAN 
Competent to buy and sell Hardwood lumber. With the 
right man of good character, advertiser who has good credit 
rating, paying cash for all purchases, will be willing to 
furnish necessary capital and divide net profits equally. In 
answering, give full particulars as to experience, together with 
past and present employment. 
Address. “DP, 20,” care AMBPRICAN LUMBERMAN. 








WANTED—BY A DOOR FACTORY 
Located on the Pacific Coast wishes to employ an experienced 
and capable shipping clerk. Good salary to right party. In 
writing state experience and references, 
Address “J. F. M.,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—SUPERINTENDENT 
Hardwood saw mill and yard superintendent. Recite experi- 
ence and give references. 
Address “HF. 19,’ care AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED—SKIDDER FOREMAN 
For four line Clyde horse rehaul skidder. 
Loader man for McGiffort swing boom log loader, handling 
60 ft. logs. Address ‘“C. 12,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


GRADERS WANTED 
Wanted—Experienced graders familiar with Western and 
California White Pine rules. Good wages, steady work. Ap- 
ply THE RED RIVER LUMBER COMPANY, Westwood, 
Lassen County, Calif. 








EDGERMAN WANTED 

Double Band Pine Mill running year round. WFight-hour day. 

County seat town, 3,000. Good schools. Elevation 3,754. 
Good wages. 

EAST OREGON LUMBER COMPANY, Enterprise, Oregon. 


WANTED—COMPETENT YARD MANAGER 
To manage yard in southwestern Minnesota. 
Address “RH. 4,” care AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—FIRST CLASS BOOKKEEPER AND 
Office manager who can take entire charge. Must be familiar 
with lumber and cooperage manufacturing. Married and be- 
yond draft age. Location in northern Michigan. State salary 
ae and give references in first letter. 

ddress 








“BE. 5,’’ care AMHPRICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—TWO HARDWOOD 
Lumber inspectors, for inspection from yard to car, in large, 
healthy southern city. Must have wide experience in han- 
dling Poplar. Give references and state salary expected in 
first letter. 
Address 





“BH. 7," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—YARD FOREMAN 





For hardwood yard, in large, healthy southern city. Must 
have wide experience in handling hardwood yard; prefer one 
who has had experience in handling colored labor. ive refer- 


ences and state salary expected in first letter. 
Address “EK. 8,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


FIRST CLASS LUMBER ACCOUNTANT 
And office manager. Big western mill has opening Sept. 1. 
Draft exempt. Preferably married man who will live in 
small town and stick with us. 


Address “EH. 15,” care AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—STENOGRAPHER 
With lumber experience. Two miles from Wausau on car line. 
State salary expected and when can commence work. Dicta- 
tion principally by Dictaphone. 
BROOKS & ROSS LUMBER CO., Schofield, Wisconsin. 


WANTED—MACHINIST, FILER, SETTER 


Skidder foreman, engineer and grader for Georgia mill. Good 
healthy town. 


Address “BH. 28,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
WANTED—LOG CUTTERS, DRIVERS, POND MEN 
edgerman and planing mill helper. 

Address “F. 6,” care AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


BOOKS ON PRACTICAL FORESTRY 
We can supply you with any or all of the books on forestry 
by C. A. Schenck, director Biltmore Forest School. 
Let us send you descriptive circular. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 481 8. Dearborn St., Chicago. 























THE LUMBERMAN’S ACTUARY 
Shows the cost of any number of feet of lumber between 2 and 
29,000 feet at any price from $6 to $75 a thousand; also of 
lath and shingles from 85c to $6 a thousand. In leather, 
$6.00; cloth, $5.50; postpaid. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 
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BAND SAWYER FOR LEFT HAND MILL 
Quality sawyer desired. Also Band Saw Filer—first class men 
wanted. State experience, reference and wages wanted. 

Address JOHN 8S. BURROUGHS, McMinnville, Tenn. 


WANTED—PLANING MILL MACHINIST 
Competent set up flooring machines, end matchers ete. For 
particulars apply W. M. RITTER LUMBER COMPANY, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 


WANTED—SEVERAL MILLWRIGHTS, SETTERS & 
Carriage riders. Wire or come at once. Can also use millmen, 
woodsmen, piece makers, cordwood choppers etc. Good wages, 
steady work. I. STEPHENSON CO. TRUSTEES, Wells, 
Michigan. 


MACHINE HANDS FOR WOODWORKING PLANT 
Moulding and Door Machinery. Good wages. Short hours, 
time and a half for overtime. 

THE BARNES MFG. CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


OPENING FOR BAND SAW MILL FOREMAN 
Sawyer, filer, edgerman, setter. Fine, healthy locality, work- 
ing conditions good. Men will be well treated. Good wages 
paid. Answer promptly. 

Address “EK. 2,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—A GOOD FIRST CLASS 
Band re-saw filer, also a good stock cutter, one capable to run 
a self feed rip saw. 
MANITOWOC CHURCH FURNITURE CO., Waukesha, Wis. 


WANTED—ONE GOOD SOBER 
Right hand single band sawyer, Yellow Pine Mill. 
VREDENBURGH SAW MILL CO., Vredenburgh, Ala. 


READ THE CLASSIFIED ADS EACH WEEK 


When you want anything or have something to sell or ex 

change. When you want employment, employees or anything 

used in the Lumber World write us—we can help you. 
Advertise in the GREATEST LUMBER JOURNAL ON 

RARTH. , 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 481 8S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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